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rr 
On tbe polite Diſpoſition and Aſeliliy of the 


French Ladies — their Perſons in general — 
 Sprightlineſs —Conver /ation—Deportment. 


IN Compliance with your requeſt, I ſend 
you my thoughts and obſervations on the wo- 
men of this country. It is an eaſter taſk to 
write or ſpeak about them, than of thoſe of any 
other ; as they are far from being difficult of 

_ acceſs, and very ready to beſtow their com- 
pany, -where they can do it with propriety, 

Whoever is poſſeſt of a reputable charae- 
ter, and recommended by perſons of known 
rank and credit, may with facility procure 

himſelf an introduction to their ſociety, 
and if his behaviour is genteel and be- 
B coming, 


F243 


coming, will never fail to meet with due no- | 


tice and reſpect. 
Politeneſs and eaſy, manners are the infal- 
ible paſſport to ſecure an agreeable familiar 
footing among them. To individuals of 
this deſcription their doors are ever open. A 
man of gay and faſhionable addreſs is always 
a welcome gueſt among the French ladies: 
they will admit him at all times, permit him 
to aſſociate with them in pubke places, enter 
chearfully i into converſation with him; and, 
in ſhort, refuſe. none of thoſe tokens of com- 
plaiſance that good breeding eſtabliſhes reci- 
procally between acquaintance. - 

A particularity that ſtrikes moft foreigners, 
the Engliſh more than any others, is, that 
notwithſtanding they are uſually far from be- 
ing amiable in their undreſs, yet they are not 
in the leaſt averſe to ſhew themſelves in that 
diſadvantageous ſituation, and of meeting 
the eyes-even of thoſe admirers, with whoſe 
homage they are moſt delighted. 

The firſt coup d'ocil ſeldom prepoſſeſſes in 
favour of their perſons, but the charms of 
their behaviour ſoon efface this defect. Na- 
ture, 4t is true, has generally taken too little 

pains with their outſide, and beauty is on ac- 
count of its rarity, no trifling advantage in 
France: but then its abſence is amply ſup- 
plied by thoſe innumerable graces, that com- 
monly take a much faſter hold, and make a 
much more W imꝑreſſion on the hearts of 
men. 8 5 PM 


ak 
Their addreſs i is quite eaſy; and unaffected. 
Though one may perceive it is the effect of 
education, yet art has been fo well worn 
away by the habits contracted though con- 


tinual exerciſe, that politeneſs in them may 
be truly called ſecond nature. 


Accuſtomed in their own country to ſim- 


plicity and plainneſs, the generality of fo- 
reigners are not leſs ſurpriſed than charmed 


with that gracefulneſs in their deportinent, 
which is perceptible at firſt fight. © + 

Neither can they be leſs captivated by the. 
facility. with which they acquit themſelves in 
the various ſcenes of polite intercourſe. 


While in ſome parts of the world, even 


ſuch as eſteem themſelves the moſt refined 
and civilized, theſe frequently degenerate in- 
to mere tedious formalities, and abridge not 
. a little the pleaſures of ſociety; the French 
women have the art of conducting them with 


an air of ſprightlineſs that adds to the good 
humour of the company 


Thus far all is agreeable 3 prepoſſe ſſing; 


but, on a cloſer inſpection, we ma) not al- 
together be equally pleaſed. 

The prepoſterous cuſtom of rather Wider- 
ing than painting their faces, is univerſally 
prevalent among the women of faſhiom in 
France. Such as imitate them in England, 
do it far more judicioufly. 

The reſtleſs vivacity.of the young and gay 
women among 9 rench is as remarkable; 
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it puts them in perpetual motion, and hardly 
allows a moment of pauſe and interval be- 
tween the changes of attitude, that ſhew 
them inceſſantly in a different light. Horace's 
viltus' nimium lubricus aſpici, a face too li ppe- 
ry to behold, is perfectly applicable to en 
in theſe inſtances. 
There are two objects, of which the 
E rench ladies are peculiarly ſolicitous to make 
a diſplay. their eyes and teeth: in the brilliancy 
of the firſt, and the whnteneſs of the laſt, 
they think no women can ſurpaſs, if equal 
them. 
Gt late years, ehr, the Engliſh wo- 
men are become more careful of their teeth 
than they were uſed to be; the ſoft and tender 
caſt of their eye is proverbial among foreign- 
_ =ers, and what principally enchants them. 

Baron Pollnits, who was not- only a great- 
traveller, but a prying obſerver of what fell 
8 4 his cognizance, expreſſes himſelf in a 

oft feeling manner touching the Engliſh 
women: he dwells in a peculiar manner on 
their native ſoftneſs and modeſty; and, 
above all, on their kind and loving aſpect, 
of Which he deſeribes the power and the im- 
preſſiqn it made upon him in the moſt forcible 
language. 

They who aſcribe ſuperior luſtre and hens: 
ty to a French woman's eyes, obſerve, that 
hat conſtitutes the merit of them, is not ſo 
| much their make and colour, as the life and 


Wks 8 


e „ 
poignancy they convey to their diſcourſes ; 
their looks ſtrongly denote their meaning 
and are like a text, upon which few words 
are wanting to make a commentary. | 
They, on the other hand, who prefer. 
that innocence and reſerve in their counte- _ 
nance, as well as in their behaviour, ſor 
which our Engliſh women are generally cele- 


| brated, object to that poignancy in the eyes, 


and meaning in the looks of the French wo- 
men. In their opinion, it ſavours of bold- 
neſs, and argues an- oblivion of that delicacy 
and decorum in appearance and in manners, 


v hich are equally the glory and the een 


of womankind. 
The perpetual. mixture of company in 


France, where women are of all parties, 


inures them to a degree of ſagacity and pe- 
netration not inferior to that of men, even 
in ſuch things as belong to the latter. 

Fheir converſation is very commonly not 
more entertaining, from the natural engag- 
ingneſs and blandiſnments peculiar to the ſex, 
than from the capacity many of them have 
arrived at through long uſe and obſervation, 
of ſpeaking. nee on a nn of 
ſubjects. 

As women have a much greater portion of 


native eloquence than men, the French ladies 


have conſequently a larger ſhare than the wo- 
men of other nations, from their everlaſting 
practice of it. 

B 3 Though 
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1 Though their volubility of tongue is inde- 
fatigable, the variety they throw into their 
diſcourſes, and the prodigious: ſprightlineſs 


that animates them, almoſt prevents the 
perception of this general failing of the ſex. 


If perſuaſion be the end, as well as the proof 


of eloquence, they moſt indubitably merit 


the prize; they are fo alluring, fo fraught 


with the arts of inſinuation, that it is hard 
to withſtand them, whenever they undertake 
to win our aſſent. . e 

It is with great juſtice, however, that we 
ſet a much higher value on the openneſs and 


unartful ſincerity of our own country women, 


whoſe candour and good ſenſe need no var» 


niſh, and whoſe beauty, heightened by un- 


feigned modeſty, renders them far more cap- 


tivating and perſuaſwe than all the powers 


of eloquence can render any women that are 
di veſted of thoſe endowments. | 


On his firſt arrival in France, a young 


Engliſhman is apt to take but little notice of 


the women of that country, when he re- 


volves in his'mind how different the perſons 


; he meets with are from thoſe he has left at 
home, and compares at the ſame time the 


artifice and cunning that -are diſcoverable 


through the veil of finiſhed breeding. with 


the ingenuouſneſs and candour in words and 
behaviour, that characterize the fair ſex of 
Sur iſland. . ; 

| ps +; wut 


But the caſe is 1 altered. * his 
introduction to the more intimate acquaint- 
ance of the French ladies. Notwithſtanding 
his former devotion to the genuine charms of 
pure nature, he ſoon becomes a victim to ms 


of inticements of art. 

it The ſeduction and conqueſt of young men 
ht is no difficult matter, when attempted by the 
rd wiles and allurements of agreeable women; 
de and it is always the ſurer for being gradual 
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On the Aitention and Conduct of the French and 
| Engliſh Ladies reſpefling their nn. 


I HA VE heard it ſometimes diſputed, 
which of the two are fondeſt of their children, 
8 the ladies of France, or thoſe of Eng- 
an 

The queſtion might, it ſhould ſeem, be 
ſoon reſolved, - by obſerving which of the two 
are the inoſt addicted to pleaſures and paſ- 
times at road, and which are moſt inclined to 


domeſtic en joyments and occupations. 


Without enquiring into the nature and 
propriety of the different methods of ſpend- 


ing time, reſpectively purſued by the faſhion- 
able fair in either country, ſuffice it to obſerve, 


that the Englſh ladies are, in general, more 
domeſtic than the French ; that 'is to fay, 
they are more attentive to the care of their 
houſhold affairs, they look more narrowly 


Into the management of their family con- 


cerns, and ſeem more willing on the whole to 
be converſant in theſe- matters. 

In conſequence of ſuch a diſpoſition it may 
naturally be preſumed, that their children will 


partake of this ſolicitude, and will of courſe 


OT es a proportionably-larger ſhare of 
mater- 


Eh. 


maternal attention than the children of 


s - 


Erench ladies, who do not profeſs ſo much 
attachment to their homes, nor conſequently 
to what is tranſacted there. | | 
The truth is, that affection to their Kin- 
dred is the great ſtimulus with the Engliſh 


women; whereas ambition is the ruling mo- 


tive that actuates the French: the concerns 
of infancy ſeem to engroſs the former, the 
proſpects belonging to maturity take up the 
cares and employment of the latter. 

The French women of high rank are par- 
ticularly fond of aſſuming the. direction and 
ſuperintendance of: their children, in regard 
to their future deſtmation in life; their wiſhes, 
their endeavours all tend to this point. 

To do them juſtice, they are examples of 
the moſt effectual activity in the purſuit of 
thoſe ſchemes of grandeur, which their fer- 
tile imaginations teem with for the. benefit of / 
their offspring, 

The national principles and prejudices fo 
long eſtabliſhed in France, influence the wo- 
men as much as they do the men. As the mili- 
tary and the eccleſiaſtical are the only profe(- 
; fions- held honourable in. France, a French 
lady diſdains to caſt her thoughts on any 
other, in reference to her progeny ; ſhe em- 
ploys herſelf in ſpeculating with the moſt. 
acute nicety, by. what methods ſhe can ſuc- 
ceſsfully diſpoſe of her little family into either 
of theſe vocations; with, equal fedulquſneſs 
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„ 
and ſkill forming the plans which are to be 
conducive to this purpoſe, and beginning 
betimes to carry them into execution. 
Impelled by theſe cogent motives, a French 
lady enters upon this agreeable career, with 
all the warmth and vivacity of her ſex and 


nation. Her activity is perpetually on the 


wing; ſhe ſets all her engines to work; and, 
through dint of her conſummate expertneſs 
in the arts of ſolicitation and intrigue, ſhe 


obtains benefices (that is ſinecure livings) for 


ſome, and commiſſions for others. 

One may infer from this, that an y 
initiation into the church or the army, is very 
common in France, where it is uſual to be- 
hold rich dignitaries and officers of note in 
the perſons of young lads, and ſometimes of | 
children in petticoats. 

This, you may well imagine, mnſt prove 
highly ſcandalous and diſguſting to the ſerious 
part of the clergy, as well as to the unpro- 
moted veterans of the army; but in this 
country, more than in any other, the pro- 
verb holds os, that thoſe who win may 


Such is the intereſt and the 8 of 


the grandees of this kingdom, that notwith- 
ſttanding the nation at large is continually 


expreſſing its diſcontent and indignation at 
the treatment of ſome of its worthieſt mem- 
bers, they are ſtill ſentenced to remain un- 
provided, and _— . than literally 
ſtarving, 


*. 


n 
farving, while meer . are ſeated k | 


their places, and enjoying thoſe rewards, to 
obtain which the labours and. merits of a 
whole life are daily pleaded in vain. 

It is chiefly in purpoſes of this tendency 


that a French lady. exerts her. abilities, and 


diſplays her. attention for the welfare of her 
little ones. But, without incurring the im- 
putation of ſeverity, it may be aſſerted, that 
in all this ſhe is chiefly ſtimulated by am- 


bition; or, at leaſt, as much intent on the 


ſplendour and aggrandizement ſhe expects 
to derive from the ſucceſs of her exertions, 


as on the perſonal happineſs of her poſterity. 


If one may judge of the ſuperiority of 
maternal tenderneſs by that which. ſeems to 
be the ſtrongeſt proof—attention to infancy, 


one would be apt to decide in favour of the 


Engliſh women.. They moſt certaialy appear 
fonder of their infant progeny, and more 
ſolicitous in what relates to that helpleſs ſitu- 
ation of our nature, than the French. Few 
of theſe are willing to undergo the labour 


of ſuckling their children, in compariſon of 


the nuinber of Engliſh women, whoſe cir- 


cumſtances, if they choſe it, might exempt 
them from that trouble. | | 


A „„ LETTER 


- 


LETTER Ill. 


On 4be literary Accompliſhments of the French 
Ladies Ideas of the French in general on we 
Wu and Genus of the Engl, ſb. oy 


TA number bf the French 
ladies addict themſelves to literature; to this 
all who have had frequent admittance into 
Polite companies in France,” will readily 
yield teſtimony. 


Several indeed have affected to be conver- 


. fant in the abſtruſe ſciences, ſuch as mathe- 
matics and experimental philoſophy. 
ne celebrated Marquiſe du Chatelet, ſo 


highly extolled in the writings of Voltaire, | 


was a remarkable inſtance of female profi- 
ciency in the moſt difficult and arduous parts 
of human knowledge. 

Others might be mentioned of great 


eminence in the ſame line, if ſuch eminence 


be worth a woman's wiſhes. 
But thoſe branches of knowledge and 

literature wherein many of them may really 
be ſaid to ſhine, are that portion of ethics 
which is applicable to the practical part of 
life; and was beſt underſtood by theſe who 
have produced ſuch writings as the Spec- 
tators, Guardians and others! in that ſtile. 


Theſe 


Cs Þ 


Theſe the French are tl enough to 


_ conſider as the ſtandards and models of all 
ſubſtantial and uſeful inſtruction. 
It is principally on the ſtrength of theſe 


excellent performances, that Voltaire pays 
the Engliſh nacion the noble compliment of 


de ſerving. to be les precepteurs du genre humain, 
the preceptors of mankind.” 
Compoſitions of moral wit and ingenuity, 

fach as Rochefoucaut, and Brutere, the 


French ſeem capitally to delight in; they 


hit exactly their diſpoſition, quick, lively, 
and. charmed with that chiefly which does 
not require too profound and tireſome an 
inveſtigation. 

Neither are they leſs pleaſed with eſis 
ances" in the ſtrain of Le Diable Botteux and 
Gil Blas, which are the moſt admired and 
Praiſed, as they deſcribe ſuch ſcenes as fink 
deepeſt of any into their attention, from the 
congeniality and ſimilitude of moſt of the 
imaginary actors and paſſages to realities 
well known among the French. They place 
incomparably more value on thoſe produe- 
tions that paint life and manners, than upon 
any others; and affirm that ſuch births of fancy 
do greater honour to a nation, and evince its 
genius and invention, much more than ela- 
borate ſpeculations. 

Notwithſtanding our e and deep 
writers are excellently tranſlated, and much 
read and ſtudied among the learned in 

17 62 5 France, 
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France, yet the generality of the French 


allow us more credit for, as they certainly be- 
ſtow much more of their attention u 
Tom Jones, Sir Charles  Grandiſon, and 
other productions of that kind. | 

Theſe they frankly confeſs have. intro- 


duced among them a favourable opinion of 


the elegance and refinement of our under- 
ſtanding, and the rectitude and delicacy of 
our taſte and ideas, than all the preceding 
labours of our greateſt geniuſes. They 

could not indeed refuſe to theſe the eee 


and admiration juſtly due to the ſublime ex- 


tent of their capacities; but they did not 
admit their works to be ſufficient proofs of 


our poſſeſſing an equal talent with themſelves, 


in feeling and deicribirig the finer emotions 
of nature, and following it in the cloſeſt 
receſſes, and moſt complicate windings of 
the human heart and mind. _. 

As indeed no people diſplay, fo none eſ- 
teem in a higher degree than the French, the 
talent of diſtinguiſhing with nicety and pre- 
ciſion, the various operations of the faculties 
and paſſions that compoſe our intellectual 
ſyſtem, and of diſcerning their reciprocal in- 

fluence upon, and conflict with each other 
throughout the divers paſlages of life. 
This, when elucidated by an ingenious 
fiction, founded on incidents equally proba- 
ble and intereſting, the French, not without 
reaſon — hold the * curious and in- 


ſruetive, 
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ſtructive, as well as the moſt pleafing of all li- 


beral entertainments. 

From the peruſal of works of this claſs, 
which abounded in France, and are general- 
ly very well written, the women who aſpire 
at a name, are very ſtudious to form their 
tile. 5 

A circle of well e French link 
may not unfitly be deemed a bench of deciſi- 
on on literary merit. From theſe aſſemblies 
verdicts of approbation or cenſure, are ſued 
on all ouvrages de gout, works. of taſte, that 
is, on all jubjects that are ſuſceptible of the 


embelliſhments of imagination, or of ſtile. 


Theſe the ladies have appropriated to them- 
ſelves, as a province to the ruling of which 


they deem their capacities fully adequate. 


In order however to give more weight to 


the judicial authority they have thus aſſumed, 
and to render it not unworthy of the reſpect 


which they claim in its favour from the pub- 
lic, they have taken care to provide them- 
ſelves with aſſiſtants and coadjutors in this 
. court. 

Theſe aſſeſſors, if they may be fo termed, 
are uſually ſelected among thoſe gentlemen, 
ſo celebrated throughout France under the 
denomination of Abbes. Numbers of them, 


for their ingenuity, and upon many other ac- 

counts, have the honour of being moſt inti- 
mately allied with the ladies, 

Theſt 
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Thus united, they form a tribunal, of 
which the deciſions have no ſmall influence 
in France; where the opinions of the enlight- 
ened part of the fair ſex, are allowed a credit 
and conſequence which they poſſeſs not elſe · 
Where in fo flattering a degree. 

In moſt of the houſes of theſe learned las 
dies are ſtated coteries, to which always be- 
long one or more of theſe gentlemen ; who 
may not unaptly be compared to the Chaſſeurs 
in the modern, and the Helites in ancient ar- 
mies: their duty being to hunt out and diſ- 

cover whatever the buly Pens - of the licerati. | 
are employed in. 

Of theſe, while in embrio, they muſt, if 
they mean to ſhine in their ſtation, have 


the ſagacity to hint the future worth or der 


merit, by that ſort of penetration which we 
will hazard to tall ſecond fight. | 
This anticipation of things completely. on 
tabliſhes their character, as men whoſe fore- 
caſt and vigilance nothiug.can eſcape. 
The French are proud of earning this cha- 
racter by labouring in the Opereſe nibil, 
making much ado about nothing, as by ex- 
. erting their activity in affairs of the moſt ſer 
rious importance. | 
When this embrio is ripened into-:its in- 
tended proportions, and has been launched 
into the world to try its fortune, then comes 
on the critical time of action, then all their 


faculties are ſummoned and ſet to work pour 


N [ OY 


. u 
Peplucher to examine and diſcuſs it piece meal, 
in order to lay their notions of the matter 


before their female aſſociates. Theſe are al- 


ways complaiſant enough to form their 


judgment of it, partly on the antecedent de- 
termination of their induſtrious .co-operators 
in office; who like the diſſectors in a meet- 
ing of anatomiſts, prepare the ſubject on 
which the ladies are, in a manner, to read 
lectures. 

Much of all this you will readily under- 


ſtand, is caricature ; yet it cannot be denied 


that many French ladies exhibit ſtrong lines 


of reſemblance to this deſcription of thews cha- 
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LETTER 


On the 7, ge and Amuſements 7 the . 1 
dies in the laſt Century On Funning. 


Norw WITHSTANDING the latter part 
of my laſt letter, was in ſome meaſure ludi- 
crous and hy perbolic, yet it is not altogether 
fictitious and groundleſs. 

The picture 1 drew was like thoſe we of- 
ten ſee of battles, which the painters take 
the liberty of repreſenting with every conco- 
mitance of horror they can recollect, 

In the fame manner I thought proper to 
preſent you with the various particulars, 
which have ever ſeen or heard, relative to 
. what paſſes in the meetings of the learned 
ladies in this country. 

Certain it is, that whatever eccentricities 
they may ſometimes fall into, or whatever 
freedoms they may deem themſelves intitled 
to aſſume on theſe occaſions, they. are both 
entirely harmleſs; and always attended with 
a politeneſs and liberality of ſentiment, that 
render theſe aſſemblies extremely entertain- 


To ſum up the whole of what may be ſaid 
on this ſubject, theſe literary diſcuſſions a- 
mong the ladies, and thoſe gentlemen who 


N are fond of OY of their parti ies, are of ad- 


mirable 


20 

mirable ſervice. in poliſhing and refining, 
in the higheſt degree, the underſtanding of 
both ſexes. Viewed in the light of a recrea- 
tion, they appear the moſt pleaſing methods, 
not of paſſing time, (which would be an ex» 
rally far beneath the merit of the mean- 
ing) but of employing it to an in and 
la udable purpoſe. 

It may not be amiſs to kn notice, that 
they took their riſe during the regency, of 
Anne, queen dowager of Lewis XIII. and 
mother of Lewis XIV. 

That illuſtrious princeſs introduced the 
cuſtom of holding aſſemblies regularly in the 
evening, in order to unbend the mind by 
agreeable converſations, after the fatigue of 
the day. 

In theſe afſemblies the 9 of wit and 
genius were peculiarly welcome, and uſually 
made the principal ſhare of the entertam- 
ment, through the countenance and favoura- 
ble reception they met with from her. 

As ſhe was a woman of uncommon 
ſprightlineſs, and tinctured with the notions 
ariſing from that ſpirit of gallantry fo current 
in Spain, her native country, ſhe gave no 
ſmall encouragement to the progreſs of it in 
France. 
| Hence aroſe thoſe e compilati- 
ons of ſtrange and marvellous adventures, 
which mark ſo preciſely and forcibly the taſte 
of Bn age; and, in numerous a did 
N | not 
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not a little influence the manners of the 
times. * 


They abounded accordingly i in men of the 


| moſt enterprizing and daring : diſpoſition ;. 
not unlike ſuch heroes as figure in romances. 


and: fabulous records. 


Such were for olive a duke of Guiſe, 


who aſpired to be a king; and even a Conde, 
whoſe boundleſs. deſigns were hardly known 


to himſelf: 10 ſay nothing of the many ce- 
lebrated names that were coeval with them, 
and that contributed by their wild ambition, | 


to the confuſions which were agnaung, almoſt 
every part of Eutope. 

| But ſetting aſide the exceſſes of a 3 
imagination, the taſte of that famous queen 


Was delicate and refined. She perfectly un- 
derſtood true wit and polite intercourſe, and 


forwarded the cultivation of both, in a de- 


Stee that proved highly ſerviceable to: the 


intereſt and reputation of the fair ſex. Their 


_ aptitude for improvement in ſo advantageous 
a ſchool was quickly perceived, and ſoon. 


ſpread- over all France, an acceptable 1 imita- 


tion of ſo illuſtrious a precedent. 


In the following period (the reign = her 


ſon Lewis the fourteenth) the foundation ſhe 
had laid, met with an ample ſuperſtructure 


in the countenance which that prince was 


ever fond of ſhewing to the ladies. 
Their intellectual merit became of . 
. and attracted the moſt diſtin- 
| guiſhed 


— 


* 


guiſh 
who | 
treſs; 


moie 


them 
ing; 
of el 
charr 
vatin 


| writ 


1 


guiſhed predilection: witneſs a Monteſpan, 


55 poſſeſſed his heart in quality of a mit- 
treſs; and a Maintenon, who held it by the 


mote honourable tenure of a wife. Both of 


them were women of -prime-rate underſtand- 
ing; and not more accompliſhed in the arts 
of endearing themſelves to men by the 
charms of their converſation, than of capti- 
vating their minds by the elegance of their 
writing. 

During that æra, the f pirit of literature and 


knowledge grew ſo powerful among woman 


kind, as to be ſometimes carried to a degree 
of exceſs highly blameable and ridiculous. 


This was remarkably inſtanced in thoſe | 
well-known conferences, held in the pre- 


ſence of the Ducheſs of Longueville ; who 


devoted her latter days to high-flown ſtudies 


of myſtic theology, to atone, as it were, for 
having ſpent her youth in faction and in- 
trigue. 


There was, however: in has caſe, fome _ 


ſhare of merit. The men ſhe admitted to 
her confidence and intimacy, were the dif- 
ciples formed under the tunion of thoſe maſ- 
terly teachers who preſided at Port Royal, 
once a ſeminary of the moſt conſummate 


genius and learning, as the great names of 
Nicole, Arnaud, Paſcal, and others, avun- 


dantly teſtify. 


But without entering nth the recall of 


devotees - ſecluded from the faſhionable 
world, we ſhall find a ſufficient number of 


females, 
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Fermalew, whe diverted it by their extrava- 


gancies in the department of literature. 
Their frequent appearance in the commu- 

nity excited the animadverſion of Moliere, 

whoſe ſatirical comedies of the Femmes Savan- 


tes, and Precieufes Ridicules, drew fo faithful | ; 


and ſtriking a portrait of that ſpecies of foi- 
ble, that a general correction was almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly effected by them. | 
Since that epocha, the French women of 
faſhion have uſually taken care to ally an 
application to the genteel branches of litera- 
ture, with a reſtraint on the unneceſſary 
| purſuit of more knowledge than is Weser 
them; in ſhort, they have 28 to de wile 
with-moderation. 


Theſe coteries nid one of thoſe that | 


prevailed in England in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Having received a claſſical edu- 
cation herſelf, and poſſeſſing uncommon parts, 
ſhe delighted in the ſociety of perſons of 
learning; whence it became faſhionable to 
appear, and which was more, to be conver- 
fant in books and knowledge. 

This happy turn in the rulers of the Eng- 
liſh nation, proved no doubt a powerful in- 
centive with ſuch as felt themſelves inclined, 
and endowed with talents, to acquire a name 
in this province. It produced accordingly 
the many excrtions of genius and capacity, 
which graced: the annals of that celebrated 

reign, £ 53 
23-1] Silt | But 


Phre 


„„ W-7 
But as the feeds of polite ſociety had not yet 
| ſufficiently fructified, and as the rules of ele- 
Lance in taſte, had not yet attained a matu- 
ry of refinement, the converſational amuſe= 
ments of her time were, on the whole, ra- 
ther far fetched and troubleſome trials of wit- 
and intellectual dexterity, than eaſy, unſtrain- 
ed exhibitions of good ſenſe and ingenuity : 
an affectation of difficult myſterious expreſſi- 
ons, almoſt as obſcure as ridales, infected 
the common run of diſcourſe, and they who 
could wrap their meaning in the darkeſt 
phraſes, were often reputed. the moſt inge- 
nuous. 

Such were the firſt attempts cowardh refin- 
ing genteel intercourſe; which however. by 

degrees ſhook off theſe uncouth modes of 
ſpeaking. They were certainly a heavy 
ſhackle and obſtruction to the free and eaſy 
circulation of words and thoughts; inſtead of 
promoting elegance of expreſſion, they fre- 
quently prevented clearneſs and preciſion in 
diſcourſe, without which no choice of rte 
can render it elegant. 

Numberleſs ſpe ĩimens of this w rong taſte are 
interſperſed in the productions of thoſe times, 
and no few are found even in Shakeſpeare. 

| Nowithftanding his manifeſt conviction of 
their impropriety, ſtill, in compliance with 
the humour of his age, he often condeſcends 
to play upon words. The faculty of diſtort- 
ing their inn meaning into every poſſible 
ſigni- 
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ſigmfication, ſeemed then to conſtitute a ca- * 
pital ingredient in a. pretender to aun FA 
and humour. to 
Hence the reign of James the Firſt was u 
that of punning;z which flouriſhed with the © 
more ſucceſs, as it proved ſometimes a ſtep Ga 
to preferment. Witneſs a biſhop, who, 'tis 8 
ſaid, obtained his mitre, by nn a- pro- = 
Tak it however be remembered, that if 2 
James made his royal prerogative inſtrumen- of 
tal in rewarding a-punſter, the great Cardinal _ 
Richlieu, as much a king in fact as the other O96 
Was in title, beſtowed a biſhoprick for the 5 
ſake of making a pun himſelf. He did this Me” 
too, long after the extinction of that fatuity 1 in ed 1 
England, andat a time when the ſpirit of im- ing 
provement had made a ſufficient progreſs in ith 
France, to have taught him the contempt of I; 
ſuch frivolouſneſs. tim. 
Bat the abſurdity of running alter this 5 ignis tee] 
fatuus of wit (if one may fo ſtile it) ſubſided ed: 
in the reign of Charles the Firſt. Punning unfe 
was then confined, as it ſhould always be, T 
to familiar and convivial meetings; from in f. 
V hence it were the exceſs of pedantry to ex- pron 
clude it. While it moves within that circle, it this" 
is not only admiſſible, but highly uſeful; as to tl 
it cenduces to innocent mirth, and 1s not al- and 
together devoid of merit, while under the ledg 
management of a e maſter. They vern. 


U fiindeed, 


ca- 


ntry ons, only betray their want of diſerimina- 
toon, and their incapacity to reliſh the chear- 
Was ful freedoms of unceremontous ſociety. 
the From the total baniſhment of ſocial plea- 
ſtep ſantry, people ſometimes proceed to the ex- 
Us ulſion of all other merriment: this was fully 
pro exemplified in the reign of the monarch juſt 
i mentioned. That portion of his ſubjects 
it if which inſiſted ſo rigorouſly-on the excluſion 
nen- of the received modes of private feſtivity, 
dinal could not reſt ſatisfied, until they had, after 
other overturning the conſtitution, deſtroyed at the 
| the ſame time, every public remnant of popular 
this and long-eſtabliſhed diverſions. Theſe ſeem- 
ty in ed to their moroſe and perverted underſtand- 
f im- ing inconſiſtent with the gravity they thought 
{s in it neceſſary to inculcate. | | 
pt of It may not be amiſs to remark, that at no 
. time the ſpirit of ſcience, politeneſs, and gen- 
nis teel relaxation, had been more cloſely unit- 
ſided , ed, than during the peaceable years of that 


1 e 5 | 
indeed who affect to deſpiſe it on all occaſi- 


unfortunate prince. 15 5 
The genius of manly, ſolid elegance, both ; 
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in ſpeech and writing, was beginning to 
promiſe the nobleſt harveſt of literary glory in 
this country, when civil calamities put an end 
to theſe hopes, and threw the management 
and direction of our nurſeries of polite know- 
ledge, into the hands of the moſt unfit go- 
vernors, that ever zeal without diſcretion, 
E . taſte, 
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„ 
taſte, or diſcernment, could have comtaiſſion- 
. ed for their deſtructien. 

This would in all probability bave been 
completed in a few years, had not the reſto- 

ration taken place, and happily - revived 
throughout the nation an application to the 
belles lettres, and to thoſe purſuits that tend 
to civilize and embelliſh the minds of men, as 
well as to inſtruct them. 

Studies of this ſort were mon forgatten 
or proſcribed, in the gloomy courſe of edu- 
cation recommended by the: auſtere people 
who then ſuperintended both the Univerſi- 

ties. They were the faithful delegates of the 
powers then in being, and acted with the 
; ſtricteſt conformity to their enthuuaſtic 
ideas. | 
Notwithſtanding the abilities of thoſe who 
Tuled the nation at that period, were in ſome 
{ efſentia] reſpects highly ſalutary to the public, 
yet in this particular no individuals inveſted 
with authority were ever more defective. 
Their conduct ſnewed they were miſerably 
ignorant in the great art of training human 
nature to advantage, in the firit. and moſt 
im portant ſtages of life. 

The truth was, they were born for the 
tempeſtuous times that produced them; they 
were men of action, unfit to ſpeculate. or di- 
rect any where, but in the field of battle, or 


ö in factious conſultations and debates. _ 
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had, in a manner, ſent them into the world, 
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ready formed for the purpoſes which the 

fulfilled: having therefore bur little ee : 
themſelves, they were not ſufficiently ſenſi- 
ble of its merit and utility to mankind in 
gen é a Ly ho 
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LETTER v. 


On the Diverf on and Paſtimes of the Band 
Ladies On French Singing and IA . 


; I RATHER devined i in my laſt Sous the 
ſubject of theſe letters: but as the digreſſion 
aroſe partly from) it, 1 hope you will excuſe 
me. 

I now return to the French ladies; aid 

ſhall endeavour to give you an idea of ſome 
of thoſe recreations and amuſements that are 
peculiar to them. 
Several of them are remarkably addicted 
to poetry : that 15 to ſay, they take much de- 
light in compoſing ſongs, ſonnets, ſtanzas, 
epigrams, and other etceteras of the ſame 
ſort. 

They occaſionally make reciprocal dif live 
of their expertneſs in theſe matters, by pro- 
ducing, . without any previous ſtudy, a poe- 
tical compoſition on any topic which the com- 
pany chuſes. This is a favourite exerciſe 
among their ſelect parties. 

The vivacity and eaſe with which ſome 
acquit themſelves on ſuch occaſions, are 

equally agreeable and ſurprizing to a ſtranger, 
who ſees little of this exertion of capacity, 
among the females of his own, country. 
A ſingle meeting often gives birth to a di- 


verſity of n r winch if not perfect in 
| their 


6229 
their kind, are at leaſt very preſentable to arr 
audience, whoſe candor and good ſenſe will 
conſtrue them in the light they were meant, 
as relaxations, and not labours of the mind. 

In this view, they will juſtly afford credit 
to their authors, who are certainly at no great 
pains in framing them. 

Neither indeed is- the ſame dexterity and 


promptitude abſent from their other perform- 


ances; through which a vein of readineſs and 
facility | is obſervable, which ſhews-that writ⸗ 
ing is as much an amuſement to them, as it 
frequently proves a toil to others. 

There is another ſpecies of intellectual di- 
verſion prevailing among many of the French 
ladies, which contributes not à little to ſet 
their wits at work, and to ſharpen their | in- 
ventions. 

It conſiſts in hre wing on paper a number 


of unconnected words, to which every body 


prefent is in turn to give a different connec 

tion.“ . 
As much h is oftentimes diſplayed 

in theſe inſtantaneous exertions of reflection, 


as need not fear to meet the ſevereſt criticiſm. 


If, as it cannot be denied, ſome of the 
greateſt miſtakes and errors in the conduct- 
ing of affairs, are owing to want of ſudden. 
and momentary recollections of thought, 
and if theſe are uſually ſo deciſive in favour 


of ſuch as are verſed in them, a method 
: | Cc 3 - whick 


| 
7 
| 
Wl 
| 


old French author may be credited, who, writ- 


Cay: 
which conduces effectually to ſo beneficial an 
expertneſs, cannot be too much appleudcd 
and encouraged. 

It is a matter of ſome ſurprize, that among 
thoſe continual imitations of what is mqdiſh 
abroad, eſpecially in France, a practice has 


not deen adopted, which would have ſurely 


found a kind reception with the ſenſible and 
Judicious. 
No paſtime can tend more directly to the 


improvement of the youth of both ſexes, as 


it muſt of courſe excite their keeneſt endea- 
vours to make theraſelves acceptable to each 


other, on account of their ſenſe and capacity. 
In the mean time, the improvement of the 
mind is not the only thing conſulted in theſe 


coteries, After having paid their tribute at 
the ſhrine of literature and ingenuity, Co- 


mus never fails to be called in to conclude 


and heighten their feſtivity. 
This is a ſcene wherein the French act 
their Parts in a manner very different from 


us. 8 


We are not over ant to deviate from that 


ſobriety of mirth which tov ſtrictly preſides in 
moſt of our mixed companies, where people 


commonly ſeem much more on their guard 
againſt its excels, than intent to give it any 
yent at all. 

The ** turn of temper and diſpoſition 
characteriſed us ſome centuries ago, if that 


mg 


. A da : 


7 


G 
ing of a merry making of Engliſhmen, at 
which he was preſent, ſays, //s 72 divertirent 


moult triftement a ta fagon de hear pays; they 
diverted themſelves very ſadly according to 


the cuſtom of their country. 


The very reverſe of ſuch a ſtrain is the 
caſe in France, where a diſſoluteneſs of 
mirth, and the extremes of every kind of jo- 
cundity, are indulged with little reſerve.  _ 

This, however of the two, ſeems prefera- 
ble. It anſwers the end more efficaciouſly 
than the former, which leaves the mind in 
the ſame ſituation it was found; nay, often 
obliges us to have reſource to further expe- 
dients, in order to baniſn the gloom occaſi- 


oned by a fit of ſelf- reſtraint on the ſpirit of 


joy. This naturally is averſe to the obſer- 
vance of rules; and loves to act according to 
its original impulſe, and break forth without 
order and premediation. - +: 

The practice of ſinging being every where 


conſidered as a demonſtration of inward. ſa- 


tisfaction and delight, and one of the moſt 


pleaſing concomitants of ſocial feftivity,it may 


well be preſumed that the French, who of all 
people pretend to underſtand beſt the art of 
carrying mirth to perfection, ſhould make 
ſinging one of their moſt ordinary paſtimes. 
The French ladies are particularly fond of 
excelling in this, as in every other attain- 
ment conducive tojovia neſs. | 
In moſt of their meetings and parties, a diſ- 
play os their vocal faculties ſeem. an inditpen- 
| el. able 
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ſible requiſite to re nder them completely 
agreeable. 

No people can take more pleaſure i in this 
amuſement. In France the end of a feaſt is 


always the beginning of a ſinging match, 
V herein every one muſt. 1 his con- 
tingent tant bien que mal, ene to his 


beſt. 

The French will have i it, that a man muſt 
prove a wretched performer indeed, if, by 
the jovial method of his performance, be is 


not able to make up for ihe defects of voice 
and harmony. 


The, French entertain a very 8 no- 


tion of their abilities in theſe reſpects, and 
very confidently affirm that they alone k no W 


how to ſing. 


Without endeavouring to aſcertain the pre- 


ciſe date of its origin, there is an adage of 
great antiquity in France, and received with 


implicit belief by moſt Frenchmen. The 


text is, dolet Hiſpanus, flet Italus, Germanus 


10 : Boat, Planter ululat, ſolus Gallus cantat ; the 


Spaniard moans, the ltalian whines, the Ger- 


man roars, the Fig howls, the F ren 


man only ſings. . 


What is remarkable in this W ca- 
talogue and appreciation of lingers, is, that no 
mention is made of the Engliſh, as if our ta- 


lents in this particular were ſo ſlender as to 
remain beneath all notice. 


In other caſes, due regard has been een 


to us n by them and other nations; the 


Italians 
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Italians eſpecially, i in their well known review 
of the characteriſtics peculiar to each Europe- 
an nation, have aſſigned us a very honoura-- | 
ble ſtation. They deſcribe us in colours. 
that ought to be reputed the more genuine 
and approaching to truth, as one cannot ſuſ- 
pect their pencil to have been guided 85 in- 
tereſt or adulation. 

Even Charles the bifth, in his nuten com 
ment on. the European languages, thought 
the Engliſn was agreeable enough to be claſſ- 
ed. with that of the feathered kind. 

| How therefore it came to paſs. that we 
were forgotten by the French in the above 
cited enumeration. of ſongſters, is ſomewhat 
remarkable: for though we do not claim in 
this branch the ſuperlative degree of merit, 
yet we may challenge the rigs of HON A Top 
the words of Horace. 64 


. Extremt priorum, extrem:s i- gſque Priorbs. 
Behind the foremoſt, and before the laſt. 


This omiſſion, therefore, will be moſt pro- 
bably accounted for, by ſuppoſing the above 
adage to have been made at a period, When 
ſinging was as little practiſed and encouraged. 
in England, as it is at this:day in the north- 
ern countries of Europe, here vocal muſic _ 
is much leſs in requeſt than in the ſouthern 
parts. 7 

But the ſuperior merit -arroguted by the 
French on this occaſion, unleſs it may be for. 
1 3 the 


2 * 


('34 ) 
the poetry of their muſic, is univerſally re- 
garded as a very groundleſs pretenſion. 

Such is the opinion not only of the con- 
noiſſeurs in that art among the Engliſh, who 
were never ſo numerous as of late years, but 
alſo of thoſe in other nations, particularly the 

Italians, who avowedly excell' all people ifi 

this ſcience. g 

The celebrated Rouſſeau in his noted cri- 
tique on the French opera, reprobates the 
taſte of the French in muſic; and Voltaire 
himſelf, ſpeaking of it, uſes theſe remarkable 
Vvords, Notre muſique weſt du gout d aucune 
= autre nation; our muſic is not reliſhed by 
=_ any other nation. 
| The ſtyle of French compoſitions i is ſo diſ- 
_ agreeable to foreigners in general, that while 
n great deal of Italian, German, Portu- 
gueze, and even Engliſh muſic, is indiſeri- 
minately played in various parts of Europe, 
no French muſic is performed but in France. 

This defect of taſte in muſical compoſition, 
is the more extraordinary and. ſurprizing, as 
France abounds with inſtrumental perform- 
ers, many of whom are allowed to have firſt- 

rate merit in point of execution. 

From the ſeverity of theſe ſtrictures, one 
ſhould, however, except the airs of many of 
their ſongs, and much of their church muſic: 
this often is very grand and ſolemn, and the 
former ex (REPEL chearful and pleaſing. 
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LETTER 2 
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On the Nations of the French 1 e 
. their ſuperior Tafte in Dreſs and perſonal 
RENO OO D V1 Pups We the French 
FL omen. 


— 


| I HAVE again A n ts French 
ladies, and I now return to them. 
After viewing them in their coteries, let us 
follow them to their toilets, which will afford 
us perhaps as ample a ſcope for ſpeculation as 
any other place and ſituation. 
The French ladies are fully perſuaded that 
the genius of taſte and elegance in apparel, 
and every ornament that invention contrives 
to grace the human frame, belongs to them 
with an excluſive right. 
This indeed is no leſs the creed of their 
countrymen, concerning their own talents in 
theſe matters. Their vanity, would be high- 
ly offended, were a foreigner to diſpute their 
ſupremacy on this point. 

But whether the reſt of the world ak to 
the rectitude of this conviction, might prove 
a diſcuſſion no ways favourable to their 2 85 
poſſeſſions. 

In order to ſupport them, they will doubt- 

leſs alledge the univerſal conſent of the Euro- 

bean Worlds in adopting the ways and 27 
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of the French, in many, if not moſt, of theſe 


reſpects. 


But imitation of any mode is no certain 
proof of the imitator's approbation, any more 
than of the propriety of the mode itſelf, 


Various are the reaſons that may be aſſign- 


ed for this {requent adoption: Among others, 
the prodigious number of French ſervants of 


both ſexes, in molt families of diſtinction, in 


other countries, in England eſpecially, may 
be accounted the foaremolt.. - 

As they are generally keen and intelligent, 
and almoſt always in the upper liſt of domeſ- 
tics, they avail themſelves with amazing dex- 
terity of every opportunity to render them- 
ſelves of ſome conſequence. As they are ex- 


tremely attached to their country, and all 


that belongs to it, they are ever extolling its 


methods and manners of acting and living, 


and loſe no occaſion of introducing them, 
wherever the leaſt opening offers. 

It is chiefly by ſuch means, together with 
the vanity and oſtentation of the many young 
travellers who viſit France, that French faſh- 
ions are ſo extenſively diffuſed. - = 


We muſt however acknowledge, that 
though this diffuſion be no argument of 
their ſuperior merit, yet .it is a conſideration 


that ſhould induce us to admire the ſagacity 


of the French, in propagating ſo ſucceſsfully 
a notion of ſuch national benefit to them. 


Notwithſtanding we may doubt the pre- 


eminence of taſte in dreſs, which the French 


women 


— 


. 

women arrogate with ſo much confidence 
and parade, they are certainly gifted with 
ſuch a knack of magnifying the worth of 
bagatelles, and of making much ou: of no- 
thing, that whatever they deviſe relative to 
the ornament and ſetting off of their perſons, 
is generally thought agreeable and becoming. 
This however the French are of opinion, is 
much more owing to that eaſe and ſprightli- 
neſs attending their deportment, than to the 
real beauty of thoſe dreily decorations they 

invent in ſuch profuſion, © 
Their gait, their addreſs, their air, the 
whole, in ſhort, of their external behaviour, 
is, in their idea, ſo much a conſtituent part, 
not only. of their perſons, but even of what 
adorns them, and the connexion between 
them is fo appoſite and well adapted, that 


what was formerly ſaid of the military ac- - 


coutrements of the Roman ſoldiers, may as 
juſtly -be applied to a French lady's adjuſt- 
ments, that through uſe and expertneſs, 
they ſeem as natural to her, as members o 
the body. 15 

Such is the opinion both the men and wo- 
men of France entertain of their national me- 
rit in theſe particulars. 

An appendix in their apparel not to be for- 
gotten, are the long trains, which the wo- 


men of diſtinguiſhed rank, conſider as a ne- 


ceſſary denotation of it, on every occaſion 
that offers of adminiſtering to their vanit y. 
| | "TOP 
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They are no leſs attentive to the number 
and magnificence of their menial attendants; 
one of, whom, always the handſomeſt fellow, 
is honoured with the office of train-bearer, if 
her rank will allow that piece of oſtentation. 

Some ladies of the premiere volte, are on 
certain occaſions attended by youths moſt 
richly and elegantly clad, and in beauty and 
comelineſs not unlike ſo many cupids, as the 
ſpectator obſerved long ago. Tele are dig- 
nified with the appellation of pages; a title 
more honourable in France than tn any other 
country in Europe. Their miſtreſſes or maſ- 
ters are in a manner bound to make ſome 
decent proviſion for them; as they are com- 
monly the indigent offspring of genteel fami- 
lies decayed in "their fortunes, who are glad 
to avail themſelves of this cuſtom among the 
great nobility, to entertain in their houthold 
a certain number of theſe young gentlemen. 
-Through fortunate accidents, together with 
their own prudence, in managing to advan- 
tage the opportunities thrown- in their way, 
ſeveral of them often become perſons of 
eminence in the various departments of the 
ſtare, in the army eſpecially. | 

French writers have thought proper to pay 
a particular regard to the pretended aſcen- 
dency of their countrywomen, and men too, 
in the article of dreſs over other nations. 
They have laboured minutely to prove the 
poverty of genius in theſe weighty matters, 
ang their neighbours, and to expoſe their 

aukward- 


- 


ters, 
their 
ar d- 
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auk wardneſs and temerity, whenever they 


venture to depart from French models, and 


to ſet up patterns of their own invention. 

Theſe ſelfiſh conceits infect them to a 
ſhameful degree. An author, the grayity of 
whoſe profeſſion, being a Dominican Friar, 
might have excuſed him from treating of 
ſuch a topic, - beſtows no {mall portion of his 
attention on the imaginary preference a 
French lady's dreſs merited, when compared 
with that of an Engliſh one. This too he 
did in a part of the world, where his thoughts 
and obſervations ought to have been more 
conſiſtent with the purport of his errand, 
which was that of a miſſionary in the Weſt- 
Indies. 

The perſon here meant is father 1 


from whole merit, which is unqueſtionable 


in other reſpects, this is by no means intend- 


ed as any detraction. 


Whatever opinion the F each of both 
ſexes may cheriſn of theirunrivalled excellence 
in theſe points, the fact is, that they are great- 
ly miſtaken, if they ſuppoſe that the faſhion- 
able people throughout Europe implicitly. 
ſubſcribe to their ideas. In each country 
they have a ſtile of their own; and though 
they borrow occaſionally ſome of the French 
modes, the French in their turn, without at- 


tending to it perhaps, copy thoſe of other 
nations. - 


The frequent reſort of F rench individuals 
of rank to England, has of late years brought 
| the 


6 4 ) 
the ſcale of imitation almoſt to an equality: it 
is even unqueſtionable at preſent, which of 
theſe celebrated rival nations imitates the 

other moſt. 
We may diſmiſs clin eee ſubject, 
by obſerving, that as nothing is more unſei- 
tled than faſhion, which is perpetually under- 
going the ſtrangeſt varieties and. viciſſitudes, 
it is abſolutely ridiculuus, to- align any de- 
gree of praiſe or demerit, to what feems at 
all times to have been conducted by no other. 
rule than that of caprice. 
The French are perhaps the only people 
we ever heard of, who pride themſelves in 
the talent of inventing graceful modes of ap- 
pare] : No other Europeans think it worth 
their while to aim at ſupremacy in ſo frivo- 
lous an object. Nor does it appear, that either 
the Greeks or the Romans, or any other 
nation of old, ever thought of counting their 
manner of dreſſing among. the qualifications: 
on which they valued themſelves. 
_ Faſhion may in ſome meaſure be compar- 
ed to perſonal deportment ; which 1s partly 
regulated by the cuſtoms peculiar to divers. 
nations. What in ſome is deemed imperti- 
nent, paſſes in others for a modeſt aſſurance ; 
and ſo repugnant and contradictory are many. 
of their notions, that defects on the one hand, 

are often conſtrued i into good qualities on the 
other. | Bo 6 

It is therefore no leſs unjuſt than abſurd, to 


contend for national pre-eminence in matters 
| z ſo 


ters 


„ 
ſo indifferent in their nature, and ſo little de 


ſerving of any ſerious attention. For this 
reaſon, writers ſhould content themſelves 


with a curſory mention of the diſparity ſub- 


fiſting in theſe reſpects, in various countries, 
without arrogantly determining, as is too. 
commonly the caſe, which 1s the moſt com- 
mendable. 
This fault the reſt of Europe 3 


complain, the French authors are more fre- 


quenily guilty of than any others, by their 
partial deciſions in favour of thoſe faſhions 
that originate in France. | 

Let us now enter that ſanctuary of art and 
refinement, where a French lady prepares 
thoſe charms and graces, which ſhe propoſes 
todiſplay in proper time and place. 

That ſanctuary you will readily gueſs to 
be her toilet. Here ſhe is in her center, and 
may, without exaggeration, be repreſented 
as ſeated on her throne. Here ſhe reigns un- 
rivalled; and the homages ſhe receives, give 
her an air of ſatisfaction and authority, in the 
exerciſe of which ſhe delights to conſume a 
large portion of her time. 

But coſmetic functions, however. impor- 
tant, are not the moſt- material part of the 
buneſs to which this beloved ſpot is dedi- 
cate 

A French lady uſually diſcuſſes here what- 
ever comes under her ee which is 


very extenſive. | | 
: | Notwith= 


3. 

Notwithſtanding ſhe is above ſcrutinizing 
into the ſmaller concerns of family matters, 
ſhe expects to be conſulted and n with 
im all things of importance. 

The former ſhe leaves to the manage- 


ment of her confidential ſervants, as beneath 


— 


her notice and dignity ;. but ſhe claims an 
equal right with her huſband, in the directi- 
tion of the moſt material and intricate aKairs, 
whether domeſtic or out of doors. 


Herein, I apprehend, lies the chief diſtinc- 
tion between. a French, and Engliſh lady. 
This latter is principally taken up with do- 


meſtic occurrences, in which the athduity 


and diligence of our e 402 te is ufual- 
ly very exemplary. 

The French women of rank, on the iter 
hand, are rather negligent in this province, 


comparatively. to the Engliſh. While theſe 
rely on the prudence ,and activity. of their 
huſbands in - tranſactions - abroad, the others 


are not eaſy, unleſs they are allowed to par- 


ticipate in all the buſineſs of the men. 
Hence they are perpetually engaged in a 
multiplicity of avocations from home; prompt- 
ed by motives of curioſity, officioutneſs, or 
ambition, thoſe great ſtimulators of women 
kind, but whoſe influence over the ſex is 


felt no where more powerfully than in France. 
The rage of being noticed in che world, is 


more prevalent in the females of this country 
than in thoſe of any other. It is in a man- 
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ner - become traditional among them. When 
they are told how much they difter from the 
women of other parts of Europe in theſe in- 
ſtances, they hold the difference to be in 
their favour, and that it argues a lively, ac- 
tive ſpirit, more deferving of applauſe than 
diſcouragement. 

Such is the ardour of ſome to put them- 
ſelves forward, that the more public the ſphere 
may be, wherein they are determined to fi- 
gure, the leſs they are willing to recede frorn 
the meaſures they have taken for that pur- 
poſe. To arrive at conſpicuity, is an object, 
for the obtaining of which the quiet and 
comforts of home, are readily facrificed. 

This violent appetite to command the at- 
tention of the community, is, in ſhort, a 
ſpecies of national diſeaſe among many of the 
faſhionable females in France. And is the 
more blameable, as the means employed for 
that ends are often far from being meritort- 
ous. ; 

| While we cenſure thus freely, a failing no- 
torious among the French women of diſ- 
tinction, impartiality requires on the other 
hand, that equal praiſe ſhould be given to 
the many ladies who aim at being conſpicu- 
ous in a manner more ſuitable to their cha- 
racter, and more conducive to utility. 

While numbers involve themſelves in 
affairs, from which they reap more trou- 


ble and "anxiety than ſatisfaction. and praiſe, 
there 
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there are many others, whoſe patronage is 
the ſupport of ſundry uſeful foundations, and 
a conſiderable part of whoſe revenue is con- 
ſecrated to deeds* of generoſity and pious 
munificence. 


The moſt illuſtrious promoter of this lau- 


dable ſpirit was Madam de Maintenon. 
She has been happily imitated: many cha- 
ritable inſtitutions in France owe to her 
memory that tribute of gratitude, Which is 
due to thoſe who have given birth to public 
benefits, by the power and influence of their 
example. 
Having thus cited this laſt ab geateſt fa- 
vourite of Lewis the XIV. it is but juſt to ſay 
ſomething on the fame ſcore, of that rival 


whom her more fortunate ſtar diſcarded, 


Madam de Monteſpan. 

This lady cloſd. her days in a very exem- 
plary manner; expending the major part 

of her annual income in providing for 


the decent ſettlement in life of many a 


worthy couple; and attoning by this truly 
noble ſtrain of ſolid piety, for the ſcandal 
which her connexion with that monarch had 
occaſioned in the winds of the religious part 
* the nation. | 
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On the Gait and A of the French. Homen— 


Beauty not ſo common in France as in England. 


Ir is obſervable, that notwithſtanding 
their natural vivacity, "the Ffench uomen are 
not in general io active asche English. 
Among thei: bouily exerciſes are incom- 
parably more in ui. Tough their gait 


may by ſome not be thought ſo remarka- 


bly graceful, nor their feats in a ball- room ſo 


various, yet they will out-walk and out- dance 
the French, over whom their dexterity and 
courage in horſemanſhip is obvious. 

The activity of the French ladies is of a 


more ſedate and leſs dangerous nature. They 
delight in frequenting ſuch public places of 
retort, as require only an ambulatory mo- 
tion, 1n which they eſteem themſelves con- 
ſpicuouſſy excelling. 

The gracefulneſs of a French lady” 8 ſtep, i is 
always a ſubject of high commendation in 
the mouth of every Frenchman. 

It cannot be denied that their movements 
are regular and agreeable ; but there ſeems 


no neceſſity of attributing to them that ma- 


jeſty which their admirers pretend, is ſo u 
racteriftically diſcernible. 
Frenchmen are in raptures when they 


ſpeak of a French ladies gait, and are apt to 
deſeribe 5 
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deſcribe it in the fame manner, that Virgil 
repreſents in the apparition of Venus to 
Aneas, the inchanung dignity of her por 
and demeanouur. 

The truth 1 is, that as obſerved with regard 
to faſtron, all this may not unjuſtly be reck- 
aiter of opinion. What by 
"aged graceful, and what the 
French call , appearing to others bold 
and efron; a Word well underſtood, but 
not eaſily rendered with preciſion. The vub 
gar call it brazen. 

Theſe aims at ſtatelineſs in the French la- 
dies, ſo highly extolled by their countrymen, 
have accordingly been treated by others as 
affectation, or to give them ſofter terms, as 
a needleſs ſollicitude to ſnew their perſons to 
advantage. : 

But as attempts to eel. though 1 it were 
in trifles, ought not to be diſcouraged, the 
French women are certainly deſerving of 
praiſe, for endeavouring (though their me- 
thods may be occaſionally erroneous) to-tupply 
the general ſparingneſs of nature in the em- 
belliſhment of their outward frame, by wer 
aſſiſtance that art can afford. 

It muſt not be diſſembled, that our own 
much fairer country women are too often, 

apt to forget, that native charms may receive 
conſiderable improvement, by condeſcend- 
ing to attend ſomewhat to the regulation of 
Carriage and motion. 4 
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They * to be in that it is 
chiefly by an attention of this kind, the 
French women, though unable to rival them 
in ſuch exterior perfeCtions as are the gift of 
nature, attain however to a degree of emi- 
nence in other accompliſhments, that effaces 
the recollection of their inferiority 1 in perſonal 
charms, _ 

When we add to this the wit and vivacity 
of a cultivated underſtanding, unaffected. 


chearfulneſs, and agreeable manners, it 
ought impartially to be acknowledged, that 


the French ladies, though endowed with 


only a moderate ſhare of beauty, need not 


regret the want of more, and may reſt fully 
ſatisfied that the pains they have taken to 
counterbalance that defect, afford them an. 
ample compenſation. | 

But notwithitanding the many engaging 
qualities of the French women, even their 


own countrymen are too much diſpoſed to 


reflect on this deficiency, and to lament, 
that in forming them with ſo remarkable an 
aptitude and inclination to pleaſe, by almoſt 
every other motive that can ingratiate them 
with the other ſex, nature ſhould have ſo 


frequently denied them an adequate mea- 


ſure of thoſe attractions that operate ſo in- 
vincibly on the fight, and are fo often more 
powerful alone than the united force of every 
other conſideration. 

The 
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The fact is, that beauty is a plant far from 
being of ſo general a growth in France as in 
ſome other countries; one is often obliged 
to ſeck for it there with as much difficulty, as 
it may be found with eaſe in England. 


Agreeable objects are met with here, in 


ſuch profuſion, as well warrants the epigram 
once made on its women by a foreigner of 
wit and diſtinction, on a viſit to the court cf 
Charles the Firſt; the laſt line of it pays 
them the compliment of faying, Huc 
venerem credas tranſpoſuiſſe Papbon, one wou!d 
think that Venus had tranſported Paphos to 
this iſland. 

The French climate and ſoil are fo favour- 
able to human nature, the produce of the 


_ earth ſo ſalutary, the air fo clear and whole- 


ſome, that naturaliſts are puzzled ro account 
for the inferiority in this particular, of both 
the men and women of that kingdom to thoſe 
of ſeveral other parts of Europe. 


The French, however notorious for extoll- 


ing themſelves in other reſpects, readily 
yield the palm of beauty and comelineſs to 
ſome of their neighbours. It would ill be- 
come them, indeed, to claim it with the ſame 
tenaciouſneſs with which they challenge the 
ſuperiority in all other endowments. 

A proverb in France, which is no weak 
argument of the ſcarcity of female beauty 
there, 1s the following ; that a handſome Wo- 
man is the goddeſs of her acquaintance, the 
queen 
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co a handſome woman in France. 
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ek: J 
queen of her huſband, and the tyrant of her 
lovers. 

The ſaying ſeems to be true . in 
every reſpect. 

The name of a beautiful u woman here is on 
every tongue, and her charms are dwelt up- 
on with equal fervour and repetition. Her 
huſband 1s attentive to the moſt diſtant hints 
of her wiſhes and deſires. Were he to ap- 
pear negligent or remiſs in obeying her com- 
mands, he would be univerſally ſtigmatized, 
as a man unworthy of the prize that forrune 
has thrown into his poſſeſſion. 

But however he may prove bumble and 
obſequious, he muſt not expect to monopo- 
lize her attention. This would deprive her 
of thoſe endleſs homages, that ſeem to com- 
pole the principal ingredient in the happineſs 
To ſee a 
train of admirers proſtrate at the ſhrine of 
her perfections, is a triumph which a French 
woman, conſcious of her external charms,” 
and of the high rate they are valued at in a 
country where they do not abound, is not of 
a humour to ſacrifice to domeſtic tranquillity 
and retirement from the croud. | 

Hence thoſe legions of followers that be- 
hege her, not only in every place of public 
reſort, but in the very penetralia of herhouſe, 
that infeſt her moſt private receſſes, and 
ſcarce leave her a moment n can properly 


call her ] w. | t 
; f D : | In 


6 ani 


In return, ian poſſeſſes the abſolute com- 


mand of her adorers. They receive and per- 


form the minuteſt of her orders with the ut- 


moſt readineſs and punctuality. Their time 
and activity become wholly devoted to her 


will and caprice, and her word is a law which 
muſt not be diſputed. Even their purſe, 
that moſt delicate part of every. man's fy - 


tem, is at her, diſpoſal. There is indeed, 
no province where the French are, more pro- 


fuſe of their pecuniary favours, than in mat- 


ters where women are concerned. 


Thus it appears the above cited proverb 1s 
fully verified. It talliesat-the ſame time ve- 
ry remarkably with another of ſimilar ten- 


dency, and which every pariſian is deſirous a 
ſtranger ſhould be apprized of, on his arrival 


at that metropolis. In deſcribing it, he uſu- 
ally takes care to inform him by way of 


_ poſtſcript, that Paris is the paradiſe of wo- 
men, and the purgatory of men. | 

There i is a circumſtance that might-induce 
one to imagine the French women ere ex- 


tremely ſenſible of their want of beauty. 

In ſpite of their paſſion for public enter- 
tainments, and the inherent propenſity of the 
ſex to think highly of their attractions, they 
ſeem to have chiefly in view the firſt motive 
that leads to ſuch places, to ſee more than to 
be ſeen. + -. 

This may account perhaps for the much 


greater readineſs hey manifeſt for twilight 


Walks, 


6 

walks, than the Engliſh women. With theſe. 
they approach of the duſk is a ſignal to re- 
tire from thoſe ſcenes of univerſal meeting, 
2 7 yy enjoyed the triumph of 
thoſe charms that are moſt conſpicuo he 
— day. | ND by the 
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LETTER Vl... 


On the. * of Dif 50 0 tion Semen; the 
' French and Engliſh WWomen—Siriftures' on 
Some French Ladies —Niman ge Lencles, i 


. 1 WOULD not have you Jiffr: from the 
rarfes I have beſtowed on the wit and live- 
lineſs of the French ladies, that leſs value is 
to be ſet on the diſpoſition of our own country 
women. | 
Itis far from being inferior in-any eſſential 
reſpect; though it may at the ſame time be 
allowed, they do not ſo much as the French, 
endeavour to recommend themſelves by a * 
ciableneſs and feſtivity of behaviour. 
Conſcious where their chief advantage lies, 


the French women ſpare no pains to improve 


that fund of vivacity which is in its nature ſo 
agreeable, and which they know how to ren- 
der ſo entertaining. 

They are careful to adorn it by a ſufficient 
ſtore of thoſe pleaſurable ideas, that contri- 
bute fo effectually to enliven company; and 
are no leſs dextrous in dealing them out with 
ſo much diſcretion and ſagacity, as to fuit 
them exactly and moſt engagingly to the 
temper, fituation and capacity of thoſe with 
whom they converſe. Hence it is that fo- 
reigners of all countries pronounce the 


French ladies tranſcendently captivating. 5 
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"Mis upright heart, and a ſenſibility of ſouls 
are doubtleſs the nobleſt qualifications in the 
Fheſe rhe Engliſh women poſſeſs 
in an eminent degree. But a pleaſingneſs of 


diſpoſition that can ſmoothen the rough paſ- 


ſages in life, and diſſipate thoſe clouds which 
its incumbrances are ſo often ſuſpending over 


the mind, 1s perhaps more conducive to fo- 


cial happineſs, than endowments in them- 
| ſelves more exalted and refpectable. 

As every nation is framed with inclinati- 
ons equally refulting from, and accommoda- 
ted to the genius of their country and cli- 


mate, ſo. in the perfonal and intelſèctual re- 


partition of things, their endow ments are ſo 


providentially ordained, as to leave them no 


cauſe to wiſh for an exchange with thoſe of 
any other people. 
Confermably to this rule, nature, in re- 


gard to the French women, has given a re- 


markable inſtance of ker impartiality. PETS 

If mediocrity be their lot in point of come- 
lineſs, they are in recompence endued with 
an engagingneſs in their humour and man- 
ner, that makes ſufficient amends; it ſecures. 
to them the affections of men by the ſtrong- 
eſt of all tenures, that of an attachment 
founded on the ex perience of the pleaſure en- 
Joyed 1 in their ſociety. 

Let us conſult on this ſubject that exqui- 
fre judge of woman kind, the celebrated 
_ Count Bonneval; 
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whoſe retreat and ſettle- 
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ment in Turkey, was doubtleſs influenced | 


by the views of dedicating his life to thoſe 
enjoyments, which to a man of his amorous 
_ conſtitution appeared the moſt deſirable, and 
were at the ſame time authorized by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the country. 

Among the many charmers, whom his in- 
duſtrious reſearches had aſſembled from the 
ſeveral countries any ways renowned for the 
production of beauty, his homage was chief- 
ly confined to three, an Engliſh, a German, 
and a French woman. 

As his diſtinctions of female merit were 
nice, ſo his retribution of feelings was pro- 
portionate. Now of theſe three, the firſt en- 

zoyed his utmoſt gratitude, the ſecond poſſeſt 
his fulleſt confidence, but the third was the 
miſtreſs of his heart. Vet this laſt had done 
leaſt to claim it. The proofs of attach- 
ment given by the 8 two were of the 
ſtrongeſt nature; whereas he had no plea 
for his partiality to the laſt, but that irreliſti- 
ble ſomething which is not ſo eaſily defined 
as felt; but which-muſt neceſſarily proceed 
from the ſuperior power of pleaſing in ſome 
women more than in others. ” 

In no country ſo much as in France, is the 
devotion of men tos the ſex more influenced 
by that capriciouſneſs of the ſoul, which 

makes it liable to be faſcinated by a Je ne ſai 
uo, one knows not what, as, the French 
very well expreſs it. n 
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Experience daily oi that it 1s fun fx 
times not only impoilible.to account by words ge, 
to others, but even through dint of thought 
and reflection to ourſelves, what it really is 


that inchains our will and affections, and 
ſubjects them to perſons, of hom it not ſel-? 


which we durſt aſſign as the cauſe of their 
aſcendancy over us. 

The only motive to be . in theſe 
caſes, as the ſpring of action on the human 
paſſions, is that inchantment of our faculties, 
effected by the attraction we naturally feel 
for whatever is capable of conferring delight. 

Now this capacity, numbers of the French 
ladies, it muſt be acknowledged, poſſeſs in a 
degree ſeldom found in other women. They 
have it from nature by their vivacity and 


chearfulneſs, ever on the wing, ever panting , 


as It were for opportunities to diſplay them- 
ſelves, and not leſs from art, as their educa- 
tion is uſually attended. with thoſe agreeable 
improvements, that lay a foundation for the 
complete enjoyment of every pleaſure which 
leifure and fortune can throw in their way. 

Thus armed and prepared, it is not ſur- 
prizing their conquelts ſhould be ſo ſure and 


rapid. 
Men are invincibly prone to fins attach- 


ments, to which they are drawn by ſuch pow- 


ertul and flattering invitations: even they 
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dom happens that we know bur little, and 
too frequently indeed, that we know nothing au, 
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who are moſt ſwayed by reaſon in theſe mat- 
ters, will hardly reſiſt their inclinations, when 
they conſider the perpetuity of thoſe endear- 
ments that give them birth, and that ſhould 
the warmth of paſſion decreaſe, inducement. 


enough will remain to render a connexiyn 


highly delectable. 

| Theſe are the conſiderations that operate in 
the breaſt of thoſe who feel ſo forcibly the 
_ charms of the fair ſex in France; where the 
fight aloneſis ſeldom liable to be irreſiſtibly in- 
vaded; an accident which from the frequency 
of delightful objects, happens in no country 
ſo often as in England. | 

What is called love at firſt ſight, is no ima- 


ginary Being among us; and ſometimes exer- 


ciſes as much ſway, as impreſſions ariſing 


from a long acquaintance. 


This may poſſibly be accounted for by re- 


__ collecting, that the different endowments of 
woman kind in divers countries, always de- 


termine the peculiar ſenſations that men ex- 
perience in their reſpective attachments. 

Thus the French women who are lively 
and entertaining, captivate by their dexterity, 
and we are charmed with their manner and 
addreſs. 

The Engliſh on the other hace, — 5 both 
beautiful — ſenſible, they enchant alike our 
eyes and our underſtanding; and the value we 
ſet on their minds, is inanceb the loveli- 
neis of their perſons. . ; 

' The 


— 


muſt neceſſarily hate to be triffed with. 


eine 
The exceſſive vivacity of the French wo- 
men degenerates ſometimes into a volatility 


that proves of pernicious conſequence; it de- 


ſtroys that dignity of deportment which is ne- 


ceſſary to command reſpect, and by abating | 


confidence, 1t never fails to diminiſh love. 
Volatility produces frequently a ſtill greater 

evil: when too much indulged, it ingenders a 

propenſity tofluqtuation and coquetry, which 


is highly diſguſting to men who pay their 


addreſſes. upon honourable terms, and who 
Far different is the character of our coun- 
try-women,.in- whom an appearance of affec- 


tion is very ſeldomiunaccompanied by the re- 


ality. The eonſequence is, that inen uſual- 
ly put more truſt in them, and are more ta- 
ken with their plainneſs and fi 1cerity, than 
with the brilliant attractions of the French. 
There is a claſs of women in France, WhO 
though poſſeſt of all the deſires and powers 
of pleaſing, yet ſeldom pleaſe long. Theſe 
are the ladies of the haut ton, that make ſo 
conſpicuous a figure in the annals of ehe gay 
and faſhionable world, by the freedom” of 
their lives, . and the unreſtraining maxims 
they adopt and practice 1 in oy 9 is. condu- 


ive to pleaſu re-. 


Their ſyſtem of enjoying life: is che more 
ſedueing, as it thtbws in ſome ſhape the veil 
of decency over licentiouſneſs; and while iT 
nn tolibertinilm, is at the ſame time 
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—_ to [preſerve appearances, No far as 


they can be preſerved in a country where ſo 
much freedom and latitude are allowed in 
perſonal demeanour. 


With every advantage that Gala art can 
derive from native or acquired charms, and 


from the aſcendancy it poſſeſſes over our ſex, 


the pre poſſeſſion fo readily conceived in their 


favour, is uſually of ſhort duration in the 
minds of thoſe — 4 ſeek for an unfeigned 


reciprocal attachment, and are not content 


with a tranſient ſemblance of partiality. _ 
Subdued by the allurements of their intic- 


ing and inſinuating behaviour, men natu- 


rally wiſh for a return of the ſentiments they 


feel: a denial. awakens their reflection, and 


this ſoon convinces them, that they ought to 
beware of a ſociety here love is not repaid 
with love. 


The fact i is, that as a F ench woman of this 
ſort glories in a multitude of admirers, her 
predilection cannot be great for any one in 
particular. The diſcovery of ſuch a diſpoſi- 


tion cools a man of ſenſe, and renders him 


averſe to engage any further than an inter- 
change of civil expreſſions, which cuſtom au- 
thorizes, and which, however warm and af- 


fectionate, are ſufficiently r 6g to be 
binding on neither party. 

True it is that many aft our hung tel. 
lers, who frequent much the company of the 
French faſhionable _ are not proof a- 


gainſt 


* 


of candour, diſcretion, 
countleſs ornaments of an Engliſh woman's 


* 
— 


4 


geinſt the blandiſhments of which they are 
ſuch expert miſtreſſes, 


A man muſt be endued with a very extra- 
ordinary ſhare of- firmneſs and conſtancy, in 


his preference of the 2. ſhining qualities 
odeſtv, and the other 


character, to oppoſe them effectually, and 
while operating only through the force of 


remembrance, to the more ſplendid, though. 


lefs amiable qualifications: of wit, vivacity, 
ſprightlineſs of humour and deportment, that 


embelliſh the whole ſyſtem of ſo many French 


ladies, and render them completely irreſiſti- 


ble in their attempts to ſubdue the hearts of 
pliant, unexperienced youth. 


But ſtill there is an infallible a0 
againſt the poiſon contained in their charms; 
this antidote is the levity juſt mentioned; 
which prevents them from ſettling their af- 
fections upon any object excluſively and laſt- 
ingly. 


nency, and is the ſource from whence flows 
the notorious mutability of both ſexes 


throughout France, in their ſofter intercourfes. 


Nor does this changingneſs ſeem in the leaſt 
to detriment the character of either the gen- 
tlemen or the ladies; as they are equally ſub- 


 otiier 


This changeful frame of mind commonly 
puts an end to connections commenced with 
the moſt flattering- appearances of permar 


ject to its influence, they forgive each 
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other their treſpaſſes in theſe matters with 
unaffected cordiality. | 
They ſeem, indeed, in what relates to 
gallantry, to follow with a ſort of reverential 
implicitneſs, the maxim attributed to the fa- 
mous Ninon de Lenelvs; jamais delicate ſur le 
nombre, mais toujours ſur le choix de ſes amours. 
Never delicate i in the number, but always in 
the choice of her lovers. 
Purſuant to the principles of that celebrated 


lady, her imitators, who are numerous among 
the fair, ſeem to think, that provided their 


connections: i in this line, are formed with 
perſons of rank and reputation, .it matters 
little, how frequently. they are c in 
amorous intrigues. 

It may not be, on this occaſion, improper 


to remark, that the example of the lady 


above cited, has in all likelihood greatly con- 


tributed to that freedom, or rather licentiouſ- | 


neſs of manners, to call it by its proper name, 
which too much prevails among the females 
of high rank in France. 

She was in all reſpects, but that of 3 


try, a fine woman of irreproachable character: 


Her behaviour was a model of perfect decency 


and good breeding her ſentiments were no- 
ble and generous in the ſublimeſt degree, and 
her actions entirely correſponded with them. 


Many are the anecdotes recorded of her mag- 
nanimity and beneficence. What was particu- 


A remarkable, her loves always ended in 
the 


the ſl 
delity 
times 
violal 


friend 
either 
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the ſtricteſt and ſincereſt friendſbips; her fi- 


delity. had frequent trials in the troubleſome 


times ſhe lived in; but always remained in- 


violable. As her attachments were indiſcri- 
minately among the celebrated perſonages 


that divided France into factions at that day, 


ſhe became of- courſe acquainted with many 
of their ſecrets, and was often entruſted with 


depoſits of the higheſt value. But ſhe never 


betrayed the confidence of any man; and 
while the ſpoils of her numerous lovers, 
friends, and acquaintance, lay at her option, 
either to ſecure for their owners, or to waſte _ 
or embezzle without fear of detection. ſne 

was never known to ſwerve in one ſingle in- 
ſtance, from the ſtricteſt rules of diſintereſt- | 


edneſs and integrity. 


This was the more ſingular and Ll 
worthy, as ſhe was ſurrounded by examples 
of perfidy and baſeneſs. The miniſtry of 
Cardinal Mazarin was an @ra of the moſt 
ſhameful venality. Public ſpirit and private 
probity received a dreadful ſhock under his 
government; and the French were become 
looſe and profligate beyond the precedents 
of former periods. 

When we view Ninon de Lenclos i in this 
illuſtrious and exemplary light, when we re- 
flect that ſhe was admired, beloved, and ca- 
relled by all that was. great and exalted in 
France, royalty itſelf not excepted, and 
that caſting the veil of oblivion on one 
ſingle 


— 


9 
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ſingle frailty, ſhe was a pattern of every ac- a fin 
compliſhment that dignifies her ſex ; when not 
all theſe conſiderations are duly weighed, we firſt 
need not be ſurprized, that her name is ſo with 


reſpectfully remembered in her country, and 
that her failing is loſt and forgotten in the 
enumeration of the many virtues and emi- 
nent qualities that compoſed her character. 
Unhappily however for the generations that 
followed, the ſplendour that accompanied 
her public life and actions, ſeemed in ſome 
meaſure .to apologize, and even to atone 
for her private irregularities. They of courſe 
who felt an inclination to imitate her in the 
leaſt meritorious part of her conduct, did 
not fail at the ſame time to propoſe to them- 
ſelves an adequate imitation of her excellencies. 
Determinations of this kind have doubtleſs 
helped to people France with numerous copies 
of this celebrated original. Neither ſhould 
it be denied, that many of them have been 
remarkably ſucceſsful. They have had the 
art of allying a ſyſtem of voluptuous im- 


morality with the exerciſe of many valuable taries tha 
qualifications, and have often proved ver) ety of in 
beneficial members of that ſociety, Which ble, | ſee 


their actions did not always edify. | 
gut in the midſt of thoſe freedoms, in which 
Ninon thought proper to indulge herſelf, ſhe 
had an excuſe to plead (if any excuſe can 
be admitted) which is not always in the 
power of her followers to alledge. She was 


dies of t 
ſteps wit 
Incon 
as a ſort 0 
high ran 
oontrary 


a ſin- 
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a ſingle woman, and remained ſuch all her life, 
notwithſtanding the ſolicitations of men of the 
firſt conſequence in the realm, to favour them 
with her hand. 

She knew her own nature; and being diſ- 
poſed to perſiſt in the indulgencies ſhe had 
granted it, ſhe had too much honour to de- 
ceive any man by falſe appearances. 5 

Such probably was the motive that kept 


her out of the pale of matrimony. Had ſhe 


ever been prevailed upon to alter her conditi- 
on, it is equally probable, from the native 
greatneſs of her ſoul, that ſhe would have 


| Phony a model of conjugal felielty;' 7/5. + 


It were ſincerely to be wiſhed, for the ho- 
nour and happineſs of her ſex in France, that 
ſhe had conſented to become a wife, as every 
reaſon concurs to render it likely that ſhe 
would have done the higheſt credit to that 


. appellation. 


In the mean time, as vice, eſpecially o 
the pleaſurable kind, is more readily imitated 
than virtue, her failings have many more vo-- 
taries than her good qualities ; and the vari- 
ety of intrigues, for which ſhe was remarka- 
ble, ' ſeems to be an encouragement to the la- 
dies of the preſent age, to tread in her foot- 
ſteps with equal alacrity. 

Inconſtancy therefore may be looked upon 
asa ſort of prerogative among the fair ſex of 
high rank in France. They who embrace 
contrary maxims, may almoſt be ſaid to give 


95 up 


_ 


6 Kn 
up their right and title to what i is become their 


due by long preſcription. 


Jo the gay young gentlemen. Who bend 


in that country, whether they be natives or 
foreigners, ſuch a diſpoſition in the ſex is 
doubtleſs highly pleaſing; and is unqueſtion- 
ably. a motive for a longer reſidence there, 


much oftener than has been ſuſpected: 


+» Ent as no laſting im preſſions are ever made 
by characters of ſo volatile a ſtamp, no dan- 
ger can accrue to the future happineſs of 


thoſe who frequent their ſociety: they are 


perpetually witneſſes of ſo many tranſient at- 
tachments, that they ſoon become thorough- 
ly convinced of the folly of rely ing upon any. 


his foible, indeed, always proves the 
moſt efficacious and ſovereign remedy for 


- thoſe maladies of the heart, that uſually ſeize 
on young gentlemen during their travels 1 in. 


France. 
Were it not for: that proneneſs . 


adorers in the French ladies, it would be a 


difficult taſk to break their chains: but theſe, 


to continue the metapbor, are weak and 
5 deeper ; and they themſelves. are, in a man- 


ſollicitous you ſhould not wear them 
=o through that ſpirit of coquetry which 


prompts them to vary their attachments; no 


favourite, however complete in a female 


5 des can long prevent the increaſe of the car 
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In deſcriptions of this nature, you will al- 
low me, as well as every other man who han- 
dles his pen on the like ſubjects, to take. 
ſome liberty in the colouring; and not ex- 
pect a rigid exactneſs in drawing pictures, 
which the warmth of writing induces one 


im perceptibly to paint in perhaps too glaring 
a light. 


| have undoubtedly taken great. freedom 


in this repreſentation{ of the French women of 


condition. Poſſibly I have been unneceſſarily 


ſevere, and have extended cenſure and 8 5 


cion beyond their ſtrict bounds. 

But on the other hand, it may be aſſerted 
that. the liberties in their behaviour, and the 
exceſſive levity they diſplay on a multiplicity 
of occaſions, afford one cauſe io make re- 
marks no ways favourable to their character, 


and to think but too juſtly, that if they keep 


themſelves unblameable in eſſentials, ſtill 


many of the ways and manners they have 


thought proper to adopt, have certainly a 


very looſe appearance, and are totally incon- 
ſiſtent with Gn and decorum, Wc» | 


— 


— 
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LETTER 1 


On the Di iſparity of Nie on Love and Mar- 


riage, in France and in Eng land. 


5 HE F rench BS of $6 e mate- 


8 from the Engliſh, in their conduct in 
matrimonial occurrences: from the ſyſtem 


they follow on theſe occaſions, one might 


conclude their ideas were. as widely different 
concerning the paſſion of love. 

In England we make it, not without rea- 
ſon, a very ſerious affair. We look on a 


choice of objects, uninfluenced by ſervile 


conſiderations, as eñentially neceſſary to mu- 
This, though occaſionally 
deviated from, is the ſtanding popular max- 


im of this country, equally ſacred among the 
upper and lower claſſes. 


But in France Love is too generally treated 
as àa matter of little importance, and by num- 


bers of ſuch as pretend to the title of diſcreet 


rſons, is viewed in no other, light than as 
a meer folie de jeuneſſe, folly of youth. 
In a country where the aſſociation of the 
two ſexes is ſo much owing to other accidents 


and cauſes than thoſe which nature originally 


intended, it follows of courſe that a diſunion 
of hearts and ſentiments ſhould be the ordi- 
_ nary conſequence. EY 
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This, indeed, muſt almoſt neceſſarily pre- 
vail between perſons who come together from 
motives of convenience only; we muſt ex- 
pect ſuch to diſagree, and that they ſhould 


ſeek elſewhere for thoſe enjoyments and gra: - 


tifications which opulence alone cannot give. 

This indifference for each other before and 
after marriage, is chiefly found however 
among the great: among the ſecondary 
claſſes it is far from being ſo prevalent; and 
the common people ſeem to be much on a 
footing, in theſe reſpects, with * ſimilars 
in other countries. 

In England, even among pacfonc: af the 


higheſt order, nature and good ſenſe are ufu- 


ally conſulted in matrimonial connexions. 
Compulſion can hardly be ſuſpected in a 
country where perſonal freedom is fo firmly 


eſtabliſhed by the conſtitution. If ever it is ; 


uſed, it muſt be in the moſt indirect man- 
ner, and always diveſted of any appearance 
of violence: in ſhort. it can only operate on 
the weak ſpirited and the intereſted; as it 


can only amount, at the worſt, to threats of 


refuſal to befriend ee e in caſe of non 
compliance. 

But in France it is far otherwiſe : matches 
among the quality, are made between per- 
ſons who never ſaw, nor poſſibly ever heard 
of each other; they may be conſidered as al- 
liances of different families, for the reciprocal 
purpoſes of avarice or intereſt, of which the 


i i young 
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young couple are to become the cement and 
legal ratification. 

Neither of theſe ate; indeed; foe to 
Have the leaſt influence thtoughout the whole 
tranſaction; it is carried on without their par- 

dn ee e often without their knowledge. 

It happens not uncommonly that during 

wi whole courſe of the buſineſs, the young 
gentleman, if the times are peaceable, is with 
his Tegiment in [garriſon in ſome frontier 
town; or if the kingdom is at war, is mak- 
ing a campaign in Jraly, Germany, or Flan- 
ders. 


In the ſame Manner his future ſpouſe is in- 


1 within the walls of a convent, ſome 
Hundred miles diſtant from the capital: in 
- this receſs, probably, ſhe has ſpent the ſpring 


years of her life, ſecluded from the company 


and! converſation of thoſe who might have 
fitted her for the world, and brought up ia 
practices of devotion, very little ated 
for the ſtation ſhe is deſigned to fill. 

I will not ſay that her educate is J abib- 
lutely neglected; on the contrary, there are 
always in thoſe hauſes ſome women who are 
no ſtrangers to polite ſociety, and who may 
give her a tolerable theory of what ſhe is to 
expect to ſee and experience among man- 
kind; ſhe has alſo ample leiſure to ſtore her 
mind with abundance of good reading, and 
to learn a variety of little arts and methods of 


11 herſelf profitably and — 
| ut 
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But ſtill the great deſideratum of all is 


wanting, the addition of practice to theory. 
Speculation is ridiculous, - when applied to 


thole duties that can only be learned by actu- 


al exerciſe; one might as well be taught to 


dance, fence, or ride, by reading treatiſes 


upon thoſe ſubjects, as to acquire the know- 
ledge requiſite for a woman that is to be a 
wife, a mother, and a miſtreſs of a family, 


by reliding with females who have forſworn 


all ideas of this nature, and have dedicated 
themſelves to a ſyſtem of living that t precludes 
all connections with human ſociety, 

In the mean time the negociation goes on; 


and if not interrupted. by the difficulty of 


making proper ſettlements, or the uncertain- 
ty of the various promiſes or proſpects that are: 
interchangeably held out on theſe occaſions, 
it is at length brought about and concluded 
by the ſole intervention of the heads of thoſe 
families that are to be united in views and in- 
tereſts by this marriage. 

The young lady and her deſtined partner 
are ſummoned accordingly from their reſpec- 
tive reſidences, and introduced to each other 
with almoſt as much formality as ſovereign 
princes and princeſſes, whoſe meeting toge- 
ther would offend the etiquette, were it 
to.take place antecedently to the eee ce- 
temoniys | 

This therefore is ſoon W and the 
young couple inveſted with all that magnifi- 

- cence 
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5 
cence and ſplendour, for the diſplay and 
parade of which hey: were principally brought 
together. 
Thus without any previous acquaintance, 


_ affection, or even aſſent, they are tied to each 
other by an indiſſoluble knot: per{on, temper, 
| inclination, manners, are entirely out of the 


queſtion ; the only motives that are deem- 
ed worthy of notice on ſuch an en, are 


high birth or great riches. 


Far be it from any man of ſenſe to ſpeak 
diſparagingly of either; they are both deſira- 
ble objects when accompanied by an agreea- 
ble perſon, and a reſpectable, character; but 
experience daily ſhews they are inſufficient to 
indemnify thoſe who are ſo ready to ſacrifice 


all things to avarice or to ambition. FE 


I will ſay nothing of theſe attachments 
which the reſpective parties may poſſibly have 
contracted before their union; theſe the 


French are apt to conſider as mere bagatelles, 


ealily got over by ſenſible, diſcreet people, 
and unfit to enter into competition with the 


the ſolid advantages of which they are put 
in poſſeſſion. 


Beſides, they always take it for granted, that 


- a young gentleman, eſpecially if in the army, 


is engaged in ſuch a multitude of intrigues, 
that his heart can never be enſlaved to any 
fair one in particular. 

As to the young lady, nme as ſhe i is in 
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the purpoſes of ſenſuality! 


ciprocal paſſion for each other. Theſe paſſion- 


arms, are men of this character. How then 


" 77 ) e 0 
00 many OT eyes, it is not to be ſup- A 
| poſed that her ſight can ever faſten on any KY 
object capable of diſturbing her tranquillity. % 

But how unfounded are ſuch reaſonings? _— 
Is every man who wears a uniform necellarily 
diveſted of all ſentimental feelings? Is mere 
voluptuouſneſs the baſis of all his attach- 
ments! What a poor compliment to gentle- 
men of the ſword, io deem them incapable of 
an honourable attachment, and only fit for 


The fact is, that the very reverſe of all 
this 1s generally true : military men are found 
in all countries to be remarkably fond huſ- 
bands and tender parents: they would not 
be ſuch if mercenary conſiderations had influ- 
enced their choice of a companion for-life. 
Gratitude 1s the utmoſt a woman has to ex- 
pect from a man who takes her hand for the 
fake of any thing but herſelf; and civil treat-. 
ment is the moſt ſhe uſually meets with. * ' 

Fondneſs is the offspring of love, and is 
only the portion of thoſe who nouriſh a re- 


ate attachments belong-only to youth; and the 
firſt they form are, if not the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt permanent, at leaſt too powerful to be 
effaced by mere dint of. pecuniary intereſt 
in men of gallant and generous diſpoſitions. 
Now it cannot be denied, that the genera- 
lity of thoſe who embrace the profeſſion of 
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is it to be imagined, that a young gentleman 
in the vigour of life, and the fulneſs of paſſi- 
ons, ſhould be daily converſant with young 
and handſome women, preciſely in the ſame 
predicament as himfelf, without entering into 
r endearing connection. 

It is common in France among theſe mili- 
1057 gentle men, whoſe families are not of the 
firſt rate, to marry among the genteeler 
clafſes of the provinces and towns where their 
regiments happen to be ſtationed: this is what 
they call un marriage de gurniſon: I have 
known. ſeveral of theſe garriſon marriages ; 
and have obſerved that perſons thus united 
by inclination, ſentiment, and parity of cir- 
cumitances, are uſually the happieſt. 


In the mean while, it is not leſs unreaſon- 


able to think, that a young lady, becauſe the 
dwells in a convent, is loft to every profpect 


of ſociety. Her youthful fancy is certainly 


on the wing, and ſhe is not fo entirely 
taken up with conventual occupations, as to 
forget a world in which ſhe propoſes to enjoy 
in due time ſo much pleaſure. 

The young ladies educated in convents, 
though ſecluded from public gaieties, are not 
debarred the viſits of their relations; not only 
their mothers, aunts, fathers, and uncles, but 
alſo their brothers, and other young gentle- 


men near a-kin to their families, are allowed 


to ſee them occafionally. HHS 


Theſe viſits are often attended with a great 


deal of chearfulneſs, and even merriment. 
Notwith- 
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| C08. -2 
Notwithſtanding the room where the compa- 
ny meets, is divided by an iron grate, no 
male being ever · admitted within the- pre- 
einct of ſuch houſes, yet there is ſpace enough 
left between the bars, to ſhake hands, and to 
helpthe gueſts to a glaſs of wine, a diſh of cof- 
fee, or a pins of fruit, or any other refreſh- 
ment. 


- Here the young ladies, whoſe brothers and 


male relations wait upon them, are frequently 
accompanied by ſuch of the other young la- 
dies living in the convent as are their inti- 


mates. This naturally produces acquaintance, 
and, in courſe of time, friendſhip, and liking 


of each other's company, in the youths who 
viſit, and the young ladies who are viſited. 
I need not tell you that love often ſteals in- 
to theſe ſocieties; Perhaps” oftener than into 
any other. 
Figure to yourſelf on the one ſide, uh 
innocence, and beauty cloiſtered and ſepa- 


rated from thoſe, for whoſe homage and feli- 


city they were deſigned : on the other fide, 
view thoſe for whom thoſe lovely objects were 
formed, admitted to gaze on them through 
bars of iron, and only ſuffered, as it were, to 
ſee a treaſure of which they know the value, 
and are in a manner invited to demand and 
attempt the poſſeſſion. 

Difficulties always enhance the worth of 
what we defire to obtain. For this reaſon, 
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| cles, are much warmer than thoſe that paſs 


ma! 

with ſmoothneſs and facility. © of £ 
Conformably to this, it is very cuſtomary 7 
for the young ladies, ſhut up in nunneries in gen 
France, to meet with the moſt ardent ad- theit 
dreſſes from the young gentlemen with whom that 
they become acquainted in thoſe places. porti 
I have heard a very ſenſible woman ſay, your 
that ſhe was fully perſuaded the moſt happy founc 
_ unions were commenced in this manner; and „„ 
that ſhe was authoriſed in her opinion, by ages 

the inſtances of this nature that had happened ated 
within the circle of her own knowledge and dome 
information. $I 13 pre vio 
It may be added by way of corroboration, herſelf 
that there isa female monaſtery in France, ce- choice, 
lebrated for having furniſhed the world with a and di 
number of excellent wives. This is the famous of bad 
convent of St. Cyr, founded by Lewis XIV. own af 


at the requeſt of Madam de Maintenon. Her 


The chief purport of its inſtitution is to attache 
educatethe daughters of noble families reduced to amut 
by accidents and misfortunes, in a manner himſelf 


worthy of their birth. The number of young W home. 


ladies brought up in this houſe amounts to no 1 
leſs than 300; they are treated with the uimeſt ¶ married 
care and tenderneſs; and at the age of Twenty rance 
are diſmiſſed with a very decent proviſion. coercive 
The excellent education they receive, added in W 
to the re ipectableneis of their origin, of v lich Whe 
they are obliged to make authentic proof be- fats wi 
fore their reception, induces many a gentle: e 


man 


„ 
man to ſeek for a partner among the ladies 
of St. Cyr, as they are denominated. 
Thus it appears, that the notion of young 


gentlemen in the army being too volatile to fix 


their ſerious attention on any woman, and 
that the young ladies in convents have no op- 
portunities of forming engagements with 


young gentlemen, are equally deſtitute * 


foundation. 


The licentiouſneſs that follows the marri- | 


ages above deſcribed is not ſurpriſing; initi- 
ated at once into all the gaieties and free- 
doms of grandeur and opulence, without any 
previous Preparation, and linked in ſpite of 
herſelf, with one who is not the man of her 
choice, the wife ſoon launches into pleaſure 
and diſſipation, and learns by the contagion 


of bad example to chuſe an admirer of her 


own approving. | 

Her huſband, on the other hand, as little 
attached to her as ſhe is to him, hes recourſe 
to amuſements abroad, in order to indemnify 


himſelf for the Oe ſatisfaCtion- he receives at 


home. 
In this manner paſſes the life of too many a 


married couple among the upper claſſes in 


France ; owing, doubtleſs, principally to this 
coercive ſyſtem that prevails among the great 
in matrimonial affairs. 


When I call it coercive, I ſay nothing that 


facts will not amply warrant. 
The coercion indeed does not ſo much af- 
fect the man, who, if uninclined to the match 
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pol, is perhaps on no worſe a "LIN 
on that account, than a young man averſe to 
the choice of his parents, might find himſelf 
an England. 


But this ryanifinglpicic is feverely felt by 


the poor women; and falls heavily on thoſe 
who have the reſolution to withſtand parental 
commands. 

In this reſpect, the authority ſometimes ex- 
_ erciſed by unrelenting parents, is truly griev- 
-ous: the laws empower them by no means 
to force the inclinations of their children ; but 
ſuch is the power of cuſtom, that diſobedi- 
ence in theſe matters is puniſhed, ſometimes, 
As if it were a crime of the blackeſt die. 

Various are the ways of reeking their reſent- 
ment, which parents may have reſource to on 
theſe occaſions; but the moſt uſual is con- 
finement in a monaſtery ; which, I dare fay, 
you wall think a ſufficient mortification for 
having committed no ſort of offence. 
When helpleſs young woman ſees no o- 
ther alternative before her than a huſband or 
a convent, how is it poſſible ſhe ſhould heſitate 
in making her option! Surely any huſband, 
where indifference alone is the objection, is 
preferable to impriſonment for life. 

In England the rights of human nature are 
not ſubject to ſo ſcandalous a violation; 5 and 
tho? the loſs of fortune may, now and then, 
be the conſequence of a young woman's re- 
Luſal to be * in Tuck inſtances, that only 


1s 


8 


„ 

is the very worſt that can befal her; as her 
heart is free, her perſon remains ſacred and 
inviolable; ſhe preſerves uninvaded the li- 
berty of beſtowing both wherever ſne thinks 
proper; and is not liable either to chaſtiſe- 
ment or cenſure, for diſpoſing of herſelf ac- 
cording to her inclinations. 
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LETTER X. 


On the French Nunneries—Slory of wo young 
Ladies. 


e in my preceding letter menti- 
oned the uſe that is occaſionally made of theſe 
houſes, Iwill now examine to what purpoſes 
in general they were inſtituted, and of what 
utility ſuch inſtitutions may be to the com- 


© munity. 


I will begin by obſerving that they are 


amazingly numerous throughout all France; 


Paris alone contains ſeventy. 
There are in that kingdom upwards of 
fifteen thouſand monaſteries and convents, of 


which about the half are appropriated to 


women. 
Diſſertations without wal have been made 


on the utility and inutility of ſuch foundati- 
ons. Men of philoſophic minds, who con- 
ſider things merely as conducive to the tem- 


poral welfare of human ſociety, univerſally 
agree in reprobating them as the peſts of 


mankind, on the footing they have been 
during o many centuries. 

It cannot be denied, that moſt of theſe in- 
ſtitutions had their birth in the ages of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition: this alone, with many, 
is a ſufficient argument to donde them 
without heſitation, 


But 
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But as theſe ages have alſo produced ſome 
eſtabliſhments beneficial to ſociety, it were 


_ unjuſt and raſh to level one's indignation pro- 


miſcuouſly at Whatever originated in thoſe 
times. 
Motives of piety and religion were almoſt 
always the cauſes of their foundation: thougltr_ 
men were very much miſguided in general 
on theſe occaſions, yet ſometimes it happen- 
ed that they acted very properly, and inſtead 
of being cenſurable, were truly the benefac.: 
tors of the public. 


Among thoſe few religious inſtitutions 


that merit applauſe, the Trinitarians and 
Charitable Brethren, among the men, and - 
the Urſulines, and. Charitable Siſters, among 
the women, are perhaps the only that oughr 


to be retained, as of real utility to the ſtate - 


were all the others ſuppreſſed, without or with 
very little exception, it would be a highly 
meritorious deed in thoſe who could effect it. 


Thoſe two orders among men, have cer- / 


tainly a moſt humane and laudable aim in 
view. The firſt is employed in the redemp- 
tion of thoſe chriſtians, who have been made 
captives by the infidels, and are detained in 
ſlavery at Conftantinople, in Turkiſh Aſia, 


and among the piratical ſtates on the coaſt 


of Barbary. 


The employment of the Charitable Bre- 5 


thren, is ſtill more fatiguing and laborious : 


their profeſſion is to attend the ſick : to this 
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wherein poor people, Who are unable to 
take care of themſelves at home, receive gratis 
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their convents are in fa& hoſpitals, 


every help and comfort they can wiſh for. 


This may truly be called chriſtian charity. 
The inſtitute of the Charitable Siſters is 


formed preciſely on the model of the Charita- 
ble Brethren ; they perform the ſame duties to 


the women which the others do to the men. 
The generality of the other orders, both of 
men and women, might certainly be very well 


diſpenſed with; they contribute to thin coun- 
tries of their inhabitants, without rendering 


them any ſervice which they might have 
done much better by remaining in the world. 


If good policy militates againſt the ſecluſion 


of men from public life, it certainly muſt op- 
poſe, with much more reaſon, the incarcera- 
tion of women. TA 

Men, though pent up | 
in ſome meaſure, not be wholly loſt to the ſtate; 
they often ſpend their lives in ſpeculations 


in ſolitude; may ftill, 


from which much benefit may be reaped : 
they cultivate literature and the ſciences. Had 
it not been for the inhabitants of monaſteries, 


during the Gothic ages, what would have be- 
come of Greek and Roman learning? 


In this point of view, the total extirpation 


of monaſtics is not deſirable. There are 


many individuals, of a ſolitary contemplative 
diſpoſition, who delight in ſtudy and in litera- 


ry occupations; and who may becom 
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uſeful members of the community, al 
they are not inclined to mix in the buftle and 
buſineſs of active life. Witneſs our own 
univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge.. + 

A moderate number of houſes for the re-- 
ception and maintenance of ſuch individuals, 
will never prejudice the ſtate, provided that a 
ſtrict examination is made of the talents and 
pretenſions of thoſe who deſire admittance.. 
The two places laſt mentioned are proofs of 
this, and may ſerve as no improper models. 

Bift nothing of this ſort can be alledged in 
favour of thoſe receptacles, wherein ſo many 


women are buried alive, and abſolutely loſt: 


to the world. 

The purpoſes of their retreat from man- 
kind, are to dedicate their lives to prayer and. 
pious contemplations, and to avoid thoſe 


temptations to which they. would have been ex- 


poſed, had they remained in the world at large. 
But who does not ſee that if theſe arguments 
were valid, we ought all of us to fly to con- 
vents and monaſteries? No perſon has a great- 
er right to take refuge there than another. 
We are all bound to ſubmit to the chances 
and dangers accruing to mortals from ſocial 
intercourſe: 
and overcoming them, and not in flying from 
a ſcene of action, wherein we are equally. 


obliged to act our part with the reſt of our 


fellow creatures. | 
But let us not 0 deceived by falſe pretences. 
Motives of piety do often, undoubtedly, con- 
5 duct 


true virtue conſiſts in combating. 
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duct women into convents; but it is, on the 
other hand, no leſs indubitable that motives 
of another kind are powerfully conducive in 
ſending females to theſe places. 


Pride and avarice, thoſe great perverters of 


buman nature, operate moſt forcibly i in fa- 
vour of theſe inſtitutions. 


When a noble family happens to multi ply 


beyond the means it poſſeſſes of ſettling its 
progeny in a ſtate of grandeur and affluence, 
the firſt idea that occurs, is to Gipole of the 
females in a convent. 

Hence thoſe places are ſo plentifully ſock- 
ed with unhappy young women of good fa- 
milies, who may with great propriety be de- 
- nominated the ſupernumeraries of ambition, 
Their reſidence in the world would neceſſa- 


rily diminiſh the fortunes of thoſe who are 


deſtined to remain in it, and to whoſe con- 
veniency they are ſv often ſacrificed in the 
moſt unrelenting manner. 

It were not perhaps uncharitable to afſert 
that as many nuns are made among the great, 


from this baſe and meer worldly motive, as 


from views of religion. 

I have heard various ſtories in corroborati- 
on of this opinion: I will ſelect one for your 
amuſement, which I have every reaſon to be- 
lieve authentic. 

A noble and ancient family, in one of the 
interior provinces of France, had a great 


number of children. The laughters ne 
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ally were a heavy burthen on the family in- 


come; which, though very decent, was ina- 


dequate to any deſign of giving. them each a 
portion ſufficiently conſiderable to. procure 
them a ſettlement fit for their birth. 

The young ladies as too uſual in France in 
theſe caſes, were ſent into convents, and only 
one reſerved. at home. 

This was the eldeſt, for whom, it ſeems, 
they. hoped to find a huſhand in a young, 
Count ;, whoſe eſtate lay contiguous to theirs, 
and who was not only a near relation, but 
had often expreſſed a deſirè of being more. 
nearly related. | 

He was very. rich and. highly connected; 
one of his uncles had a conſiderable place at 
Court, and, having no children, had declared 
the young Count his heir. 

Theſe flattering proſpects made him the 
idol of all the ambitious. families where he 
was acquainted.;. and. induced: them of courſe 
to uſe all their endeavours to obtain him 
for a ſon-in-law. 

One of the daughters above-mentioned, 
after a ſtay of ſome years in a, convent, grew 
tired of her ſituation, and prevailed upon her 
parents to take her home. 

She was an inſinuating artful girl, and by 
her dexterity had gained an aſcendancy over 
her mother, by whoſe perſuaſions the father 
conſented that ſhe ſhould leave. her confine- 

ment. 
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But the youngeſt was not ſo fortunate ; 


ſhe had often requeſted to be freed from the 


difagreeable abode ſhe was in ; but her let- 
ters, though full of the moſt pathetic entrea- 
ties, were always diſregarded, and very ſel- 
dom anſwered. 

Worn out with impatience at ſuch treat- 


- ment, ſhe ventured to utter ſome ſpirited 


complaints in a letter to one of her aunts; but 
this lady very injudiciouſſy ſhewed it to her 


father, whom it exaſperated much more 


than i it could move. 


He was a man of a moroſe and brutal dis- 5 
ſition, intoxicated with ideas of his conſe- 


quence, and that of his family, intereſted to 
the ſupremeſt degree, and ready to ſacrifice 


. every conſideration to its aggrandizement. 


His wife was a woman of the ſame charac- 
ter, proud, haughty, unfeeling, and made 
up of ill- nature and vanity. 

Theſe were not perſons from hb much 
Was to be expected through pity and ſupplica- 

tion. The poor young lady accordingly hav- 
ing continued to remonſtrate in vain, during 
a long ſpace of time, loſt her hopes and her 
health, and fell dangerouſly ill. 
L ouiſa, that was her name, was at this pe- 
riod in the bloom of opening beauty; ſhe was 
turned of ſixteen, perfectly well made, and 

poſſeſſed an air of lovelineſs and dignity to- 


gether, that made her the favourite of all her 


acquaintance. Several gentlewomen had in- 
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terceded in her behalf for a total releaſe from i 


the cenvent, and an introduction to the | 
world; ſure as they, were, that ſo handſome 
and accompliſhed a young lady would never 
want admirers. | | 
But the obſtinacy of the father was proof 
againſt all petitions in her favour. In this i 


he was joined by the mother, who with equal þ mW 
| 


hardneſs of heart, rejected all expoſtulations, j 
and imſiſted that a RUEE ſhould 1 her por- | 
tion. 13 


Her illneſs howevek, and the imminent 


danger they were informed ſhe was in, oblig- il 


ed them at laſt to remove her home; and to 
treat her with ſome appearance of kindneſs. 

As ſhe was a girl of excellent temper, full 
of ſweetneſs and good nature, this ſeeming 
return of parental affection made ſo power- 
ful an impreſſion upon her, that ſhe quickly f 
recovered her health and ſpirits. * 

But the conſequences of this reeovery were | 
far from being favourable to her. Determined | 
at all events to ſacrifice her to their ambitious 


views, her parents again prepared to remand TR 


her back to her impriſonment. The firſt 
propoſal they made to her on this ſubject, af- 
tected her ſo much, that ſhe fainted away, 


and was with much difficulty brought to her | 
ſenſes. : 


Convinced that to force her. to return to | 
that odious ſpot, would be inftant death to 


the 


n 


her, they deſiſted from the attempt, and took. Fm 
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the reſolution to prevail upon her to comply, 


by other means, than thoſe they had uſed 


hitherto. 
Deceit was now called i in to their 3 


they pretended that the addreſſes of the 


young Count to her eldeſt fiſter, would not 
continue long if he once perceived. that her 
fortune was leſs than they at firſt apprized 
him; that it was therefore neceſſary they 
ſhould feign ſhe was deſtined to pals her life 
in a convent, otherwiſe her ſiſter would miſs 
of a ſplendid ſettlement ; which ſhe certainly 
muſt loſe all hopes of, if three daughters were 
to divide the e which the Count had 
long been made to believe was only the pro- 
per'y of one. 

They promiſed moft ſolemnly at. the ſame 
time, that as ſoon as the marriage had taken 

place, ſne ſnould be at liberty to quit her re- 
tirement, and ſhould live at large without any 
farther reſtraint on. her perſon, or her incli- 
nations. 

Won by theſe promiſes, and by a variety 
of preſents, Which they took care to make 
her on this 'oetalion, ſhe conſented at length 
to repair to her former manſion. - Both father 
and mother attended her thither; and behav- 
ed with ſo much outward tenderneſs at part- 
ing, that they left her fully . conviaced ſhe 
might rely on all they had ſaid. 

In the mean time; Narciſſa, that ſiſter who 


had found means to deliver herſelf fron her 
monaſtic 


eye OT, 
willing 
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„ 5 
monaſtic fetters, began to en a trouble- 
ſome gueſt to her parents. 

Whether the young Count grew cool in his 
attendance on the eldeſt, or whether her fa- 


ther and mother were apprehenſive of ſuch an 


event, they had already caſt a diſapproving 
eye on her preſence in the family ; and would 
willingly have diſpatched her to the fame 


confinement with Louiſa; had they not ap- 


prehended, that being more knowing, ſhe 
would have not only refuſed compliance her- 
ſelf, but induced her ſiſter to join in therefuſal 

After conſulting in what manner to pro- 


ceed with Narciſſa, they determined to at- 
tempt a plot with her, of a deeper, as well as 


of a blacker die, than that which had ſuc- 


ceeded with her ſiſter. 


"Aſter loading her with i and per- 
ſuading her that ſhe was the confidential poſ- 
ſeſſor of all their ſecrets, they told her, as a 
proof of the high truſt which they repoſed 3 in 
her, that they propoſed to make her the in- 
ſtrument of the deſign which they had reſolv- 


ed to carry into execution reſpecting her 


ſiſter Louiſa. 
They repreſented to Nareiſſa, that the in- 
vincible obſtinacy of that ſiſter, made it requi- 


fie to aſſail her by artifice, and to draw her 


imperceptibly intothoſe meaſures, whichother- 
wiſe it was clear ſhe would never embrace. 
The ſtratagem they propoſed, was, that 


Narciſſa ane repair to the convent, on a 
by | viſit, : 
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. ao it were, to Louiſa; where after two 


two or three weeks or a month s ſtay, they 


would come down on a pretence to bring her 


home; but that, in the mean time, ſne 


ſhould make it her buſineſs, to converſe as 


much as poſſible with Louiſa, on the Count's 


courtſhip to their eldeſt ſiſter, and convince 
her by every argument ſhe could think of, 
that his avaricious difpoſition hindered him 
from concluding the buſineſs, while he 


faw both her younger ſiſters ina way to claim 


a ſhare of that fortune, which, he had been 


given to underſtand, was to have been en- 


tirely ſettled upon her alone. | 

In order to make the ftronger impreſſion 
on the mind of Louiſa, Narcifla was to tell 
her, that in conſequence of theſe confidera- 


tions, ſhe had taken the determination to ab- 


ſent herſelf from home, and to feign a hking 
to a monaſtic life, the fooner to bring her 
ſiſter's marriage to a concluſion. That poſ- 
fibly, the Count, on ſeeing both the youngeſt 
ſiſters withdrawn from the world, would he- 
ſitate no longer, and terminate the buſineſs 
which the family wiſhed o ardently to ſee 
completed. 

Fraught with theſe inſtructions, GY pre- 
pared to execute them by every promiſory 
view, which both her father and mother in- 
duftriouſly held out on this occaſion, ſhe 
haſtened to the convent; where ſhe. found 


Louiſa beginning to tire with her nes 
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and panting 92 that liberty, of which the lit- 
tle ſhe had taſted at home ſome months be- 
fore, had given her a very great reliſh. 

Narciſſa did not fail, according to the in- 
junctions ſne had received, to behave with all 
the artifice of which ſhe was miſtreſs, and to 
work upon the mind of her artlefs ſiſter with 
ſo much dexterity, as to perſuade her it was 
for their intereſt, as well as that of their el- 
deft fiſter, to remain in the nunnery until the 
was actually married. 

On the father and mother's coming to fetch 
her home, according to appointment, ſhe 
acted the part agreed upon to admiration ; 
and brought her ſiſter Louiſa into her mea- 
ſures ſo completely, that their parents return- 
ed home, entirely ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 
their ſtratagem. 

In the mean time, from whatevercauſes it 
might proceed, the marriage of the eldeſt ſiſ- 
ter was protracted from day t day, and the 
Count did not ſeem to betray the leaft 1 impa- 
tience on that account. 

But the young Lady's parents FOI to loſe 


all their patience, and were no longer able to 


refrain from carrying the deſign they had 


framed, relative to the two other n | 


into the ſpeedieſt execution. 
They went to the convent, and informed 
the two filters that it was abſolutely neceſſary 


for the acceleration of their ſiſter's marriage 


with the Count, to act a ſtill more explicit 
part 
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bun than they bad done hitherto, and to 


cloſe the comedy they had begun, by taking 
the veil, and pretending to BECOME nuns in 
good earneſt. 

This, you will readily conceive, was no a- 
greeable meſſage to either of them. Louiſa 
oppoſed it at firſt with great ſpirit and vehe- 
mence; but Narciſſa offering to lead the way 
in this diſagreeable buſineſs, ſhe with much 


difficulty conſented to the propoſal made to 


them, after having received the moſt poſitive 
: effurances; that this ſhould be the laſt act of the 
deceitful performance impoſed upon them. 
The taſk they were now put upon, muſt 
certainly have been highly mortifying to 
young ladies in the prime of youth and 
beauty, and no ways inclined to the life they 


were now about to lead for perhaps a twelv- | 


month or even more. | 
Such is the uſual ſpace allotted to that wal, 


Which in convents is called the Noviciate. 


On its expiration, it is expected that they 
who have gone through it, ſhould either en- 
ter into a folemn engagement for life, or elſe 
depart from the convent. 

It is uſual, at the ſame time, for thoſe who 
emen Dad whether men or women, 
to cut off their hair. This you well know, is 


a great ſacrifice to a French woman; Who 


takes uncommon pride in that appendage of 
comelineſs, and parts with | it, therefore, with 

infinite reluctance. 
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This loſs muſt have been particularly felt 


by the two young ladies; had their real in- 


tentions been what they outwardly appeared, 


the deprivation of that ornament would have 


been of no conſequence to them, in a place 


where they were to be hidden from the ſight 
of men; but expecting to be delivered from 
the tribulations they were undergoing for the 
ſake of · their ſiſter, as ſoon as the Count had 


married her, the proſpe ct of appearing in ſo- 


ciety without that neceſſary appurtenance to 
gaiety, muſt have very much affected them. 

Narcifla, you ſee, had gone great lengths in 
her endeavours to circumvent Louiſa. Every 
motive that her parents could frame, was ad- 
duced on this occaſion ; they aſſured her, that 


a few months ſhould terminate her captivity, 


and that on her feigning a fit of illneſs, they 
would immediately recall her home. 

Filled with theſe hopes, and with the ex- 
pectation of that portion which was to go to 
Louiſa, on her remaining a nun, Nareiſſa 
chearfully co-operated with the views of her 
parents on her poor ſiſter, - 


But excluſive of Narciſſa, another perſon 


was to be won over to afliſt in this affair. 
This was the Lady Abbeſs of the monaſtery, 
in which they now were novices. She was 
accordingly made participant of the ultimate 
reſolutions adopted by the parents of the 

young ladies. 
This Abbeſs; on the firſt opening be” the 
bulineſs, was by no means inclined to r 
the 
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the intentions of theſe heard-hearted people. 
The enormity of the treatment they inflicted 
on their children, was too viſible to meet with 
her immediate concurrence ; and it was not 


till they had. aſſured her in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


that they were not in circumſtances to pro- 
vide otherwiſe for them, that ſhe conſented 
to be acceſſary to their deſigns. 

Near half the noviciate was expiring, when 


Narciſſa, vexed at ſeeing. no end to the 


Count's cburtſhip, petitioned for a releaſe 
from confinement, and feigned an illneſs, as 
ſhe had been allowed. 

But this anſwered no other purpoſe, than 
to bring her parents to the convent to viſit 
ber, and to make freſh aſſurances of their fa- 
vourable i intentions relative to her. 

On the expiration of the eleventh and en- 

trance into the twelfth month of their novici- 
ate, Louiſa began to be alarmed at her ſitu- 
ation, and exclaimed loudly againſt the bar- 
bariry of their treatment; threatening to en- 
dure it no longer, and to throw off the habit 
ſhe had only aſſumed in compliance to her 
Parents. 

Narciſſa herſelf was not pleaſed with theſe 
repeated delays ;- and could hardly contain 
her diſcontent within the bounds of the diſſi- 
mulation ſhe had hitherto preferved. 
But the time was come that her parents had 
looked for to diſſemble no longer themſelves. 


They came to the convent, and told Ls, 
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that after the matureſt deliberation, they ſaw 
no other method of rendering the family hap- 
py, than by her embracing the monaſtic ſtate, 
and continuing to wear the habit ſhe;had aſ- 
ſumed; that ſhe had better do it with a good 
grace, chan adhere to a refuſal, which they 
gave her to underſtand would be unavailing; 
that by complying chearfully with their re- 
queſt, ſhe would gain and experience their 


good will in a manner that would render her 


ſituation pleaſing and comfortable in the 
higheſt degree; that every accommodation 
ſuitable to her ſtate ſhould be found her with 


the utmoſt kindneſs and liberality; and that 
in ſhort, every favour and indulgence ſhould 


be ſhewn her that ſhe could aſk or wiſh;for. 

Louiſa was a girl of excellent ſenſe, as well 
as of exquiſite feelings. She had not lived fo 
long in a convent, without being perfect ly 
acquainted what fort of happineſs and faiif- 
faction is to be found in ſuch places. 

Nature had formed her for ſociety and 
pleaſure, and a monaſtery was the laſt thing 
in her thoughts. Her mind was full of that 
livelineſs which keeps every paſſion on the 
wing, and her whole appearance ſhewed her 
born for every enjoyment of life. 

To a young perſon of this frame, ſuch a 
propoſal was like a clap of than it be- 
reaved her for a while of ſenſe and motion; 


ſne was carried to her cell, and confined to 
her bed ſeveral days. . 
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This however had no effect on her parents; 
they left her to the care of Narciſſa, fully re- 
ſolved not to recede from their determinations. 

As ſoon as they heard that ſhe was reco- 
vered and ſomew hat compoſed, they returned, 
and inſiſted peremptorily on her compliance. 

She threw herſelf at their feet, and implored 


their commiſeration in the moſt moving terms: 


ſhe offered, in caſe they would relent, to give 


up all expectation of fortune, and to make 


her portion over to her other ſiſters: ſhe re- 
quired no more than a bare maintenance, 
and to be ſuffered to live in the plaineſt man- 
ner; promiſing faithfully to act with all defer- 
ence to their commands in domeſtic matters. 
Inſtead of being ſoftened by the prayers 
and tears of a lovely daughter ſubmiſſively 
proſtrate at his feet, the brutal father ſpurned 
her from him with the moſt ſhocking ſtern- 
neſs: he threw himſelf into the moſt furious 
paſſion; and threatened, in caſe of further 
diſobedience, to ſend her to a penitential 
houſe of confinement, at four or five hun- 
dred miles diſtance, where ſhe ſhould be ſhut 
up all her days. 1 | 
You will perhaps think it ſtrange that any 
man ſhould make ſuch threats, or that having 
made, he ſhonld be able to execute them. 
But parental authority is ſometimes in France, 
and in other countries abroad, carried to great 
extremities. It is a remnant of that dreadful 
power which parents formerly poſſeſfed over 
their children, even in the freeſt ſtates. The 
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youth of Greece and Rome were not free from 
this terrible bondage; much leſs were thoſe of 


other countries not lo polite and civilized. 


A menace. of this nature filenced at once 
the unhappy Louiſa, and left her no alter- 
native between immediate obedience and the 
worſt of ' miſery. 

After having diſpoſed of Loans in this 
manner, it was now Narciſſa's turn to n 
her own deſtiny. 

Her parents began by expreſſing their re- 
gret at the behaviour of the Count, who not- 
withſtanding his ſeeming attachment to their 
eldeſt daughter, was perpetually enquiring 
whether her two ſiſters had made their vows, 
and bound themſelves formally to a continu- 
ance of the profeſſion they had embraced. 
They ſaw that nothing ſhort of this would 
ever induce him to marry her ; that it was 
much againſt their inclination to part with fo 
diſcreet and prudent a child ; but they flat- 


tered themſelves from her moderation and 


good ſenſe, that ſhe would, as well as they, 
perceive the neceſſity of the meaſurse they 
had planned for the general good of the fa- 
mily, and hoped therefore ſhe would acqui- 
eſce, in conjunction with her ſiſter Louiſa, in 
the earneſt deſire and requeſt of her parents, 
that they ſhould both embrace a monaſtic life. 

Such a ſpeech ſtruck Narcilla with the ut- 


_ moſt aſtoniſhment ; ſhe remained fome mi- 


nutes confounded and ſpeechleſs, and hardly 
miſtreſs of her ſenſes. 
She 
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She now perceived -how groſsly ſhe had 
been deceived: ſhe ſaw the drift of all the 
pretended bounties, , and feigned careſſes ſhe 

had lately experienced but what ſunk deep- 
eſt into her heart, ſhe ſaw too plainly that ſhe 
had entangled herſelf paſt all deliverance. 


When ſhe had recollected herſelf, finding 


that reſiſtance would be vain, ſhe promiſed 


implicit acquieſcence; and only begged that 


ſhe and her ſiſter might be allowed a ſhort 
ſpace of time to compole their minds, and 
prepare themſelves for the great and unex- 
pected change they were now to undergo for 
the reſidue of their lives. 


This was granted, and after making every 


promiſe of future indulgence and kindneſs 
conſiſtent with the nature of a monaſtic life, 
their parents took leave of them, with every 
demonſtration of anne Rey were able 
to feign. 
As ſoon as they were gone, and the two un- 
fortunate ſiſters retired to their cell, Narciſſa 
fell on her knees before Louiſa; and with a 
flood of tears acknowledged the part ſhe had 
acted throughout the whole tranſaction ; aſk- 
ing her forgiveneſs with every mark of the 
deepeſt contrition. . 

Louiſa, whoſe ſoul was all tenderneſs and 
magnanimity, embraced Narciſſa in the 


moſt affectionate manner, and gave her eve- 


ry aſſurance of an entire forgiveneſs and re- 


conciliation. | 
Narciſſa, 
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Nan though ſhe had condicfarmntich to 
bn an inftrument of deceit, was not ſo far 


depraved, as to be inſenſible of her guilt. She 


now ſincerely repented the baſeneſs of her 


conduct; and took a reſolution to exert her- 
ſelf to the utmoſt, in order, if poſſible, to ex- 
tricate her ſiſter as well as herſelf. . 
Louiſa, whoſe tender diſpoſition had ſunk 
her into the moſt violent grief and affliction, 
gave herſelf up to weeping and lamentation ; 


and was ſo woefully enen as to reject all 


conſolation. 

But Narciſſa, who felt no leſs the indignity 
of the treatment they both ſuffered, did not 
ſubmit to the like degree of deſpondency. As 
ſne was older and more converſant in the 
world, ſhe had alſo acquired ſagacity and reſo- 
Jution; and-was determined to try all ſhe could 

to defeat the purpoſe of her unnatural parents. 
Inſtead of unavailingly deploring the ſeve- 
rity of their fate, ſhe adviſed her ſiſter to col- 
lect her ſpirits, and prepare for an attempt to 
eſcape from the priſon, wherein they were 
ſo undeſervedly confined. TY 

Louiſa was not backward in acceding to 
this propoſal; and though not ſo fertile in 
expedients as her ſiſter, ſhewed every readi- 


neſs to concur in any ſcheme that might ſeem 
practicable. 


After holding a variety of conſultations | in 


what manner to effect their eſcape, and whi- 


ther to fly, after effecting it, + they eee on 
the follow ing. 
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Among the many interceſſors in favour of 


Loviſa'y emancipation, there was a young 
_ couſin, the intimate friend and companion of 
her infancy, who had paſſed ſeveral years in 
that convent wherein ſhe was now incloſed : 
that couſin had lately left it, in order to be 
married; her huſband happened at this time 
to be abſent with his regiment in Germany, in 
the army under the command of the Marſhal 
Contayes; which, by the by, fixes the epocha 
of this tranſaction to the year fifty-nine. 

In the abſence of her huſband, this young 
lady was ſettled in the family of an aunt, a 


woman of great good nature and humanity, 


and who highly diſapproved of the treatment 
| of her other niece Louiſa. 

Both theſe ladies had often hinted, they 
would be happy in the company of Louiſa, 
if ſhe could prevail on her parents to permit 
her to live with them. The aunt, in parti- 
cular, who was a widow and had no children, 
had always proved a remarkable partiality 
for her. | 

Tothis aunt and cul Louiſa propoſed to 
her ſiſter they ſhould fly for refuge; not 
doubting they would either keep or conceal 
them from the reſentment and rage of their 


father, of which they well knew they ſhould 
experience the moſt outrageous . on 


his hearing of their flight. 
Having thus concerted a place of retreat, 


the next point was to contrive how to make 


their way out of the convent. 
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It was a ſtrong and ancient building: it h 


been conſtructed at the time when civil diſſen- 
tions were frequent in France; and had been 
formerly ſurrounded with a broad moat, now 


converted into orchards and gardens, beyond 
which there was an outer wall, beſide that 
which incloſed the convent itſelf. | 


The ſight of theſe difficulties did not how- 
ever diſcourage them. The greateſt obſtacle 
to ſurmount was a large maſtiff, chained in 
the day, but let out during the night, and 
whoſe vigilance in the garden rendered it im- 


paſſable without immediate notice. 

It was therefore thought adviſable, to make 
their attempt before the cloſe of the day, af- 
ter the laſt evening ſong was over ; when the 
nuns would all be retired to their cells, and 
no perſon would be ſtirring in any part of the 
houſe. - 

After having thrown off their monaſtic ha- 
bit, and put on a convenient dreſs, they ſallied 


forth accordingly in the duſk of the evening, 


and proceeded to the chapel, where, it ſeems, 
they had obſerved the windows were low e- 
nough, to let themſelves into that garden 
which had formerly been the mote. 

When arrived there, the next buſineſs was 
to find a ladder, which they had ſome days 
before perceived to be uſed for the purpoſe 
of gathering fruit from the trees. 

In the mean time, an elderly nun, whoſe of- 
ice it was to walk. the round of the Dormi- 
tory, as it is called, 2 to knock at the Nw 
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(100 
of every cell, coming to that of the two ſiſ- 
ters, and receiving no anſwer, immediately 


alarmed the Lady Abbeſs, who repaired to 


their chamber. 

No anſwer being returned to her, any more 
"than to the other, the door was opened by the 
common key that is always in that lady's poſ- 
ſeſſion, and by which ſhe lets herſelf into 
| N perſon's apartment whenever ſhe pleaſes. 

On finding them gone, ſhe ordered the 
alarum bell to be rung, and diſpatched all 
the lay ſiſters in queſt of the fugitives. 

' Theſe two unfortunate young ladies, after a 


long ſearch, had at laſt found the ladder they 


had fo much wanted; but ſeveral of the ſteps 
were miſling, and they were obliged: to make 
the beſt uſe of it they could in this imperfect 


. - congition, not however till they had loſt time 


in ſeeking for them, 
The delay occaſioned by this ſearch proved 


fatal: they were on the point of applying the 


ladder to the outer wall, when two of the moſt 
active of the lay-fiſters came up with them. 

Theſe immediately ſeized and detained 
them, till the others came. up; they were 
then brought- back into the convent ; and 
notwithſtanding all their tears and lamentati- 
ons, locked up in ſeparate chambers during 
the enſuing night. 

Next day the Abbeſs ſent their parents 
word of what had happened. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſavage fury 


of the father on this occaſion. Had they 
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been the moſt abandoned of wretches, his 
uſage of them could not have been worſe: 
he loaded them with all manner of abuſe; 
and without deigning to explain his intenti- 
ons, he left them with a ſolemn menace they 
ſhould never ſee his face again. 

Had the Abbeſs retained the leaſt ſpark of 
religion or honefty, ſhe muſt undoubtedly 

- have inſiſted on the reſtoration 'of liberty ta 
theſe innocent young women, who had done 
nothing but what they were fully AID | 
in by the Jaws of God and man. 

But inſtead of. hearkening to 257 ſuggeſti- 
ons of pity .or duty, that worthleſs woman 
baſely conſented, from lucrative motives, as it 
afterwards appeared, to continue the vile in- 
ſtrument of barbarity which their inexorable 
parents had found in her. \ . 

In order to ſanctify the farce ſhe had pro- 

Jjected, a ſolemn chapter was held of all the 
nuns in the convent: both mothers and ſiſ- 
ters, that is to ſay, both old and young were 
called together; and the two young ladies 
were produced before them like culprits to 
receive their ſentence. | 
Narciſſa had courage enough to plead ber 
| cauſe before this aſſembly: the frankly ac- 
knowledged the duplicity of which ſhe had 
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> been guilty, and declared that neither ſne nor 
Louiſa had one moment entertained the leaſt 

/ idea of becoming nuns; and that what they 

/ had both done was in pure compliance with. 


n the mM junctions of their Parents. 
ne RS. But 


%%% 


But this juſtification availed nothing: ſhe 


was told, that notwithſtanding her intentions 


to the contrary, her exterior conduct made 
her liable to be conſidered as a member of 


the community of which ſhe had ſo long 
worn the dreſs; that having ſcandalized it in 

the groſſeſt manner, ſne was according to 
the ſtatutes in force upon ſuch- caſes, amena- 
Wle to puniſhment. 


In purſuance of this Gannon, the Abbeſs 
condemned them both to receive every morn- 
ing a dozen of ſtripes with a diſcipline, to be 
daily repeated while they remained in the 
convent; telling them at the ſame time, that 
they bad rendered themſelves unworthy of 


any mercy from their parents, who had de- 
livered them up to her diſcretion, during the 


inhuman ſentence took place: 


ſhort ſtay they were to make in the convent; 
from whence they would ſoon be removed to 
a place of much ſeverer confinement, and 
Harder living. | 

On the next morning the execution of this 
two lay- 
ſiſters inflicted it upon them, in the moſt un- 
feeling manner. 

Theſe lay-ſifters are exact the counter- 


part of the lay- brothers in the monaſteries of 
Monks and Friars: they are generally, both 


men and women, people of low birth, low 


| education, and conſequently of coarſe ons. 


They are employed in the menial offices of 


f the houſes * belong to, and undergo all the 


9 


103) 
drudgery of the L domeſtics, beige 
fact no better than ſervants and lahourers. 

Into ſuch hands it was the lot of Narciſſa 
and Louiſa now to fall. e 

Three mornings did the delicate frames of 
theſe two young ladies endure the infliction of 
this torture; which no doubt was by the di- 
rection of their cruel parents: the Abbeſs 

never had durſt proceed to fuch extremities 
without their moſt poſitive injunctions: the 
father was a man of too much conſequence 
to have adopted ſuch meaſures without them. 
The poor young ladies, however, not 
knowing where all this would end, and being 
debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, as 
well as the ſight of all viſitors, began to en- 
c vitage their condition with horror, and to en- 
tertain the moſt deſperate ideas. 

' Narcifla, who was leſs patient than her fl 
ter, told the nun who preſided at theſe execu- 
tions, that if they did not ceaſe ſpeedily, ſne 
knew how to put an end to them herſelf. 

This being reported to the Abbeſs, ſhe 
deſiſted from ſcourging them; but ordered 
they-ſhould ſtill continue under lock and key, 
and no perſon whatever be admitted to {peak 
to them. | 

In this wretched coniition! they remained 
fome days; when the Abbeſs thinking they 
were ſufficiently prepared for what ſhe pro- 

poſed; ſent an artful nun to converſe with 
them and ſift their intentions, and to diſcover 
N F 4 „ 


| (104 5 : 

whether the ſufferings they had gone through, 
had diſpoſed them to accept of any alterna- 
tive, ſooner than meet with a repetition, 

This crafty woman. found them juſt in the 

ſituation ſhe could wiſh, drowned in tears and 
bewailing themſelves in the moſt piteous man- 
ner: affecting the ſincereſt ſorrow for their 
misfortunes, ſhe told them that a letter had 
that very day been remitted to the Abbeſs 
from their father; wherein he ſignified, that 
ſhe ſhould not abate in the leaſt of the rigorous 
uſage of his unworthy daughters, as he ſtiled 
them; that he inſiſted they ſhould be kept 
apart from each other, fed on bread and wa- 
ter, and locked up in dungeons, if there 
were any in the convent. 
Such exceſs of cruelty chrew the e- 
nate young ladies into a greater agony of de- 
ſpair than ever: they flung themſelves on the 
ground before this nun, and beſought her 
to intercede with the Abbeſs in their behalf, 
offering to do artet whatever ſhe ſhould 
order them. 

The nun 8 1 gave! an @coovint to 
the Abbeſs of the diſpoſition ſhe had left them 
in, and of the facility there now was to mould 
them into any form ſhe thought proper. - 

In truth the two ſiſters were now convinced 
that it was vain to contend any longer with 
their deſtiny : cruel as it was, they both. agreed 
to yield to it with as good a grace as they 
% 

: They 
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They ſent their humble requeſt to the Ab- 
beſs, that ſhe would forgive what was paſt, 


and overlook a miſdemeanor that was prompt- 


ed by youth and folly, and which they would: 
_ endeavour to atone for by a future behavi- 


our conformable to what ſhould be required 


of them. 
Thus did theſe unhappy young: ladicn bow: 
themſelves down before oppreſſion, and make 


a ſeeming. virtue of the dire neceſſity they 


were driven to, of either. obeying the tyranni- 
cal mandates of their. barbarous parents, or. 
of being impriſoned like felons all. the reſt of 


their lives.. 
The Abbeſs now aloried.i in the Adee ſhe: 


had obtained over theſe helpleſs young wo- 


men ; ſhe informed their parents of the new 
turn things had taken: In conſequence of 
which they defired her to inform their daugh- 
ters, that when they had. fulfilled their pro- 
miſes, then, but not before, they ſhould be- 
forgiven and received again into favour. 

The only remedy. to the various evils they 
had been threatened with, was therefore a- 


dopted; they demanded re-admittance into 


the ſtate they had quitted, with a ſelemn aſ- 
ſurance of making the uſual vows, and con- 
ſecrating themſelves to a monaſtic life. 
They were re- admitted accordingly; and: 
in a few days they took the irrevocable oath, 


and made their profeſſion with the uſual for- 


malities. | 11 
„„ 55 Narcilla 
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Narciſſa was at this time a little more than 
wenty years of age, and though leſs beautiful 
than Louiſa, wasallowed tobe very handſome. 

Whether they were ever viſited either by 
their father or their mother, after this dread- 
ful ſacrifice, I never could learn. Poſſibly the 
ſhame and remorſe of having treated their 
children with fo much inhumanity, may, 
when too late, have operated upon their con- 
' ſcience, and made them averſe to behold the 
innocent and unfortunate objects of their cri- 
minal inflexibility, ; 

If, on the contrary, the wiſhes of this wirk- 
ed couple went to a total diſcharge of all ſort 
of incumbrance upon account of theſe un- 
eb children, they were e Pn gra- 
tified 


Soon after their profeſſion, Narciſſa, over- 


come with grief and repentance at having 


deceived her ſiſter, loſt all peace of mind, and 


fell into a decline that carried her off about a 
twelvemonth after. 
She died in the arms of Louiſa, imploring 
her forgiveneſs with her laſt breath. 
The tender -hearted and noble minded Lou- 
iſa had not only forgiven her, but convinced 


of the ſincerity- of her contrition, ſhe loved 


her with the warmeſt affection: ſhe claſped 
her to her boſom in her dying moments; called 
her by every endearing name, and told her 
in the moſt moving and pathetic terms, that 
ſhe felt an inward aſſurance ſhe ſhould not 
long ſurvive her. 


55 Her 


| ( ) 
Her prediction was very ſoon verified: ſhe _ 
ſick ened a few days after the death of Narciſſa, 


for the loſs of whom ſhe became inconſolable : 


while ſhe was alive, they were a comfort to 
each other; the deprivation of her was a 


blow which her ſenſibility could not brook 2. 


there now remained no individual in whom 
the could repoſe any confidence: the treat- 


ment ſhe had met with in that houſe render- 


ed it odious ; and the neceſſity of paſſing her 
life in it aggravated the horrors of ſuch a ſi- 
tuation: ſhe ſhunned all ſociety, and became 
a prey to filence and melancholy : her beau- 
tiful form waſted gradually to a ſkeleton; and 
ſhe died at laſt ſix or ſeven months after Nar- 
ciſſa, and was at her earneſt deſire buried in 
the ſame grave. 

1 will make no comment upon this doleful 
tory. I ſhall leave it to you, to make thoſe 
reflections upon it, which reaſon and huma- 
nitty will not fail to ſuggeſt. e ee 
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LETTER Mr 


' On the Educe ation in F rench Nu unneries. 


W E RE 1 i to  expatiate c on ſub- 
jects of the ſame nature as that which con- 
cluded my laſt letter, I can aſſure you that 
matter would not be wanting. Barbarities 
of this kind, though not indeed ſo outrage- 
ous, are daily committed in France; and 


doubtleſs i in all thoſe: countries where nunne- 


nies are eſtabliſhed. 


From theſe inſtances, which: are, unhappi- 


; bs. too frequent, one may quſtly infer, that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of nun- 
neries are ſtrictly and mexelly no better than 
| OE ” 
How can it e iſe, mh; it is a com- 
mon practice in families, whoſe pride is great- 


er than their wealth, to ſacrifice as many of 
the females as they cannot provide for.in a 


ſumptuous manner, to this wreiched ſyſtem 
of impriſonment and celibacy. 

I do not exactly know at what age-a novi- 
ciate is allowed to begin, and whether it is 
- ſuffered to laſt longer than a twelvemonth ; 


but of this I am certain, that a young girl may 


legally bind herſelf formally. by yows when 
ſhe is fifteen; by. which it is clear that ſhe 
may commence novice at only one year 
5 unge, if not ſooner. | 
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( 199 ) 
But an admittance into a nunnery on the 
footing of boarder, is limited to no age: chil- 


dren of ſeven, and perhaps leſs, are taken 


into convents on that footing: as the intenti 
ons of many parents are that they ſhould re- 
main there all their lives, they rightly con- 
clude that they cannot tod ſoon habituate 
them to a recluſe and ſolitary life. 

Herein they are always very well ſeconded 
by the nuns into whoſe hands they commit 
the truſt of their children. One cannot help 
on this occaſion recalling to one's mind the 
maxim, that companions 1 in aha bely 

to leſſen it. | 

Theſe nuns, as if they had this maxim per- 
— in their eye, exert all their art in giv- 
ing their innoeent and artleſs pupils a diſtaſte 
for the world, and infuſing into their minds : 0 
predilection for a conventual life. 1 
They repreſent the firſt as teeming with i in- 
numerable dangers to virtue: they are ever 
induſtriouſly de picting in the moſt odious co- 


lours the conduct of thoſe females who are 


guilty of irregularities, and magnifying the 
ſmalleſt. failings into enormities. In ſhort, - 
they leave no method untried to deſcribe 
human ſociety as a ſcene of conſtant 1 iniquity, 
and thoſe who live in it as in a ſtate where it 
is unſpeakably difficult to ſecure one's future 
falvation. - 

Buch are the . they are inceſlatiy f im- 


prefling on the imagination of the young and 


inexperienced, in order to wean them from 
any 
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; any deſire of returning to the parts and i 


freedoms of public life. 

On the other hand, they are no lest der- 
trous in painting in the moſt charming light, 
the ſafe and tranquil pleaſures of a monaſtic 
habitation 3 the certainty of meeting with 
-none of thoſe calamities that 'embitter the 


moſt brilliant ſituations, and from which they 
derive ſo often a perpetuity of miſery ; the 


plenty, not only of the neceſſaries, but even 
of the comforts and elegancies of an eaſy 
and peaceable maintenance, diveſted of all 
ſolicitude for futurity, and even of all hard- 

ſhip and diſquietude in their preſent procuring. 


Theſe and many other motives are laid be- 


fore them with amazing art and ſagacity; and 
as there is undoubtedly ſome truth in theſe 
repreſentations, though involved in a miſt of 
falſe colouring, yet as they have only meer 
children to contend with, tis not in the leaſt 
ſurprizing, they ſhould ſo com Mey circum- 
vent and deceive them. 

In the meanswhile, to preſerve their i igno- 
rance from being contaminated with the 
knowledge of the tranſactions of ſocial life, 
they are ſeldom ſuffered to go out of the con- 


vent; and are conſtantly employed in read- 


ing books of devotion, or in ſuch occupati- 
ons as afford them no opportunities of hear- 
ing or learning any thing inet einten to buſi- 


neſs out of doors. 
This is chiefly meant of thoſe whom their 


parents deſtine for nuns, and whom they 


| conſequent) * 


; ( xn )) 


conſequently wiſh to form betimes for that 


condition, by uſing every means they can. 


deviſe to extinguiſh in them as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, all ideas-and defires of the things of 
this world, 

As to the young ladies that are placed in 
theſe houſes for the purpoſe of education, 
they are allowed more liberty ; they go oft- 


ener abroad, receive more frequent viſits, and 


are permitted to read books of worldly in- 
| ſtruction and entertainment. 


Neither are all theſe places deficient in per- 


ſons who have ſeen the polite world, and are 
able of courſe to inſti] proper notions of it. 

It ſometimes happens that women of faſhi- 
on in the decline of life, oreven ladies yet in 
the pride of their beauty and ſplendour, will 
occaſionally take up A tranſient reſidence i in 
con vents. | 

The motives that afually lead them thither, 
are either ſome family lois or misfortune, ſuch 


as the death of a huſband, or a near relation, 


a diſadvantageous change of circumſtances, 
or poſſibly a fit of devotion. 
Whatever the cauſes may be that ever in- 


n ladies of this deſcription to retire awhile 


into convents, certain it is, they are the moſt 


uſeful acquaintance thoſe young ladies can 


form there, whoſe future deſtination 1 is for 
Polite life. 

In the company of ſuch, many an accom- 
pliſhed female character his received its firſt 
leſſons: it is indeed principally owing to w_ 
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that ſome convents owe the celebrity they 


poſſeſs, of ſending forth young ladies, com- 
pletely qualified to become in time women. 


of exemplary. eminence in the ftations for 


which they are deſigned. 
The fact is, that 0 noted for the good 
educat; ion conferred upon young gentlewomen 


of birth and fortune, are always monaſteries 


of note, to which only ladies of faſhion will 


repair, whenever they think proper to make 


a temporary retreat from the public. 

lt ſhould not be forgotten, that elderly gen- 
tlewomen of ſmall fortunes often conſtantly 
reſide there, in whoſe company and converſa- 


tion much improvement may be obtained. 


In ſuch convents as | theſe, young ladies 


may be properly educated, fo far as reſpects 


reading, ingenious. eee and e 


| converſation. 


_ But full. let us bes that even this 
is not due to the nuns, under whoſe autho- 
rity they are placed; were they alone to ſu- 


perintend their education, it muſt be pitifully 
defective: little is the knowledge, of any 


real utility, which a young lady can obtain 

in the company of women, w ho muſt not, 
5 the very ſpirit of their inſtitution, be 
converſant in what they are taught to look 


- upon, as the follies and vanities of a milera- 


ble world. 
Thus you ſee, that in whatever light we 


view the EAUCALION, of young. women in nun- 
IBN: £ 1 9 neries, 
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113 5 
neries, it is a calculated to fit them for a 
conventual life, and is totally inadequate to 
qualify them for ſociety ; ſince the helps to- 
wards that end in ſuch places, are merely ad- 
ventitious, and in no wiſe reſulting from the 
Plans on which they were founded. 

Another concluſion may be drawn from 
theſe premiſes, which is, that theſe houſes are 
decoys for the female ſex, where thouſands 
of women are abſolutely ſtolen from ſociety, 
and rendered uſeleſs in every ſenſe in which 
woman kind can be of u'ity. 5 

If we view this matter in a political light, 
a Fee of reaſons occur to reprobate the 

exiſtence of nunneries. 15 
Let us caſt an eye on thoſe countries where 
nunneries are not permitted to ſubſiſt: what 
a ſuperior degree of induſtry do we find there 
5 in compariſon of thoſe where they are allowed ! 
In what a variety of ſhapes are, women 
employed in ſuch countries! What an infini- 
ty of uſeful occupations and bulinefles do 
they not manage with as much dexterity as 
the men themſelves! — 

Is it not therefore a public robbery of hu- 
man nature, to deprive it of the multitudes 
that might be of general ſervice in the vari- : 
ous concerns of life? | 

Were it not much more conſiſtent with . 
good of the community, to inveſt thoſe im- 
menſe ſums that are annually appropriated to 
the maintenance of female monaſteries, in 
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moderate annuities on young men and women 
of deſerving character, who were deſirous of 
being married. . 
- Is it not more comfortahle to 5 views f 
providence: as well as more conducive. to the 


welfare and ſtrength of the ſtate, to lay out 
money for the perpetuation, than for the ex · 


tinction of- the human kind? 
The proſpect of being able to provide for a 
part of one's family at free coſt, militates 


with no leſs force againſt theſe conventual 


foundations. 

The proſpect muſt neceflarily diminiſh the 
_ induſtry. of parents in labouring for the eſta- 
bliſhmeat of their children. 


It is well known that a ſpirit of induſtry 
is the greateſt bleſſing that can befala nation; 


whatever therefore tends to a diminution of it, 
may be compared to the plundering of a "og 
De eue. 
By ſetting aſide political . let 
us conſider the ſubject relatively to the perſo- 
nal happineſs of individuals. 
They who take upon them to be advocates 


for convents and nunneries, inſiſt that the 


ſpace of time allowed for trial, is amply ſuf- 
ficient for people to feel their own pulſe, and 
to decide on their inclinations. 

This is an aſſertion without the leaſt ſhadow 
of an argument to ſupport . 

Did the laws interfere in ſuch wiſe, as to per- 
mit none to enter upon this trial until they had 


attained to Fn: maturity of years and diſcre- 
6 tion, 


6175 ) 
tion, then indeed it might more plauſi bly be 
ſaid, that no conſtraint or circumvention had 
been —_—_ / 

But Shi we reflect, that a ! inexpe- 
rienced young creature, of no more than four- 
teen, is admiſſible to this probation, and 
may at the expiration of the year engage her- 
| ſelf beyond a poſlibility of retraQing, will 

any man have the effrontery to aſſert, that 
ſuch a one is not enticed and entrapped i ina 
| moſt ſcandalous and inhuman manner? 
It is not moſt affuredly at fo tender an ag 
that individuals are able to fix upon any vo- 
cation, much leſs of ſo awful and tremen- 
dous a nature. 

Neither are we capable at a much more 
advanced period, to fix irrevocably i in many 
ſerious matters. 

If, in their temporal affairs, people are not 
eſteemed qualified to execute any thing of 
importance, until they are almoſt twice four- 
teen, What are we to think of thoſe who pre- 
tend "that one half of thoſe years, and of that 
experience they bring; is ſufficient to guide 
us in ſpiritual concerns! 

Nonage, which in England indy at one and 
twenty, does not in France terminate till the 
age of twenty-five: thus you ſee that individu- 
als are authoriſed to diſpoſe of the weightieſt 
object in life, their very perſons, ten years be- 
fore they are, in the eye of the law , thought ca- 
pable of diſpoſing of any part of their property. 
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LETTEE Bk. 


On the Various 9 of Nuns etabliſhed in 


France. © 


As you ſeem deſirous of being acquainted 
with the different orders of nuns eſtabliſhed 


throughout this kingdom, I will endeavour 
to ſatisfy your curioſity, ſo far as a perſon is 


able that entirely diſapproves of ſuch inſtitu- 


tions, and cannot therefore have dedicated 


much of his time or attention to reſearches of 


this nature. 


I ſhall begin by obſerving, as a general 
rule, that there is hardly a ſpecies or deno- 
mination of monks or friars, that has not its 
counterpart in ſome female inſtitution of the 


ſame ſort, allowing for the neceſſary differ- 


ences, which muſt, by the laws of decorum, 
take place between the two ſexes. 

The moſt ancient and moſt numerous of 
female orders, is that of the Benedictine la- 
dies. It is of equal date with the monks of 
the like appellation; which commenced in 


the middle of the ſixth century in Italy. It 
ſpread itſelf in a ſhort time over Europe, 


and is efteemed the richeſt of any female 
order. There are many conſiderable abbeys 


of theſe ladies in France, the principal in- 
come of which is held, in a manner of com- 


K h "a 
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| e 
mendam, by ladies of the firſt diſtinction, 
ſometimes by Princeſſes of the Blood Royal. I 

In oppoſition, as'it were, to the Benedic- 
tine and other monaſtic ladies, who enjoy 
large revenues, and live in much elegance, 
there is an inſtitute of a nature entirely dif- 
ferent : its intention is not only to remove 

women out of public ſociety, but to treat 
them in the moſt mortifying manner a pe- 
nitential diſpoſition could have deviſed.  - 

They are denied every convenience and 
comfort of life. The ſoftneſs and delicacy 
of the (ex, inſtead of being a protection from 
needleſs auſterity, ſeems, on the contrary, to 
have been conſidered by the ſuperſtitious 
founders of this unhappy order of females, 
as affording an additional facility in contriv- 
ing ways and means to render their exiſtence 
miſerable, and to excite their ſincereſt W 8 
for a ſpeedy diſſolution. 

Whoever is acquainted with the poor 
Clares, as they are very juſtly denominated, 
will acknowledge this deſcription to be true. 

It is ſtrange that young innocent women, 
whoſe'morals are irreproachable, ſhould thus 
become the dupe of religious zeal, or rather. 
indeed abſurdity, and ſhut themſelves up in 
houſes of correction, as it were, to do pe- 
nance b offences which yy never com- 
mitted. : 

But is it not more ſtrange, that i in a civi- 
ized ae in A -palits nation, and in an 
5 | enlightened 
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i 6 
enlightened age, ſuch extravagancies ſhould 
not only be tolerated, but even encouraged, 
and held out as meritorious to human nature, 
and highly acceptable to the deity ! 
The primitive ſeverity of this inſtitution 
Vas ſo exceſſive, that Pope Urban the Fifth, 
a man of learning and humanity, thought it 
neceſſary to offer a mitigation to ſuch of the 
nuns as would accept of it; which numbers 
did accordingly, and have fince formed a 
particular branch of that order: but many 
ſtill adhere to their ancient ſtrictneſs, to the 
ſurprize much more than the edification of 
the ſenſible part of mankind. | 

About two centuries ago, while France 
was torn by civil diſſentions, and the Pro- 
teſtant party maintained its cauſe with equal 
vigour and ſucceſs, ſome zealous monks and 
nuns of different orders, took a determina- 
tion to reform the abuſes that had, through 
remiſsneſs and. the iniquity of the times, 
gained footing among them. 1 7 5 
This they did by way of atoning in ſome 
meeaſure for the general depravity of the age; 
and to ſet an example to the world of a total 
detachment from thoſe purſuits that were in- 
conſiſtent with a monaſtic life. 

They entered upon this buſineſs with a 
warmth and earneſtneſs that aſtoniſhed their 
contemporaries. They not only abſtained 
from the eating of fleſi, which is ſtill the 
practice -in many convents, but they even 


refrained from the uſe of wine: this latter 
3 | regulation 
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regulation however did not laſt, 5 it was 


found too much for nature to bear in the 
midſt of ſo many other auſterities. 

The nuns who have embraced this rigo- 
rous ſyſtem of reformation, are called the 


Feullantines; and though not altogether ſo 


ſtrict a claſs as the poor Clares, are next not- 
ed for their ſeverity of living. 


After laying. betore you the ridicule and 


abſurdity of ſome female inſtitutions, we may 


now proceed to the review of others that are 


of benefit to ſociety. 


have in a e letter mentioned the 
Charitable Siſters; which is doubtleſs a moſt 


laudable and exemplary vocation, worthy of 


all poſſible encouragement, and deſerving of 
the higheſt remuneration; if thoſe who dedi- 
cate themſelves to it, ſought any other end 


than the conſcientious diſcharge of the duties 


they have undertaken to perform. 


To the praiſe of the French women, this 


inſtitution is very much diffuſed throughout 
the kingdom, 


without an hoſpital ; and there is hardly any 


| hcſpital without ſome of theſe worthy women 


to attend it. ; 
Next in utility are the Urſulines, whoſe pro- 


feſſion is to teach at free coſt the female chil- 


dren of the poorer ſort. They allo are very 
numerous and very deſervedly reſpected. 
There aroſe in France during the laſt cen- 
tury, and inthe reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
ano OUR inſtitution equally beneficial. ya 
wo 
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Twohouſes were founded for the reception 
of women of ill-fame. . The one was fox thoſe 
whoſe confinement was "involuntary ; the o- 
ther for ſuch as were deſirous of withdrawing 
| themſelves from their vicious.courſes. They 
were both properly endowed and regulated, 


and have been found of eſſential ſervice to the 


community. They have proved the happy 
means of ſaving from miſery and wretched- 
neſs of every kind, a multitude of inferiar 
victims of proſtitution, whole lives are nece(- 
ſarily a ſcene of perpetual horrors, and whoſe 
condition affords them nothing but continual 
cauſes of affliction and repentance. 
As the memory of individuals who have 
been uſeful to ſociety, is intitled to notice 


and reſpect, it is not juſt to paſs over in ſi- 


lence the lady to whoſe piety and munificence 
the laſt inſtitution” is owing. This is the 
more eſpecially due to her̃, as her conduct on 


ſtances that render it peculiarly remarkable. 


dame de Miramion : ſhe was of noble extrac- 
tion, and had acquired great reputation in her 
youth by her beauty, virtue and accompliſh- 
ments. She married into a very illuſtrious fa- 
mily, and became a model of conjugal perfec- 
tion. Her huſhand dying while ſhe was 
young, ſhe was fought and courted by men 
of the firſt rank and faſhion; but having previ 
- ouſly determined never again to marry, their 
ae and aſſiduities were ineffectual. 
Wong 
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this occaſion Was attended by ſome circum- 


The name of this celebrated lady was Ma- 


(2821) 
Among the many ſuitors whom ſhe refuſed, 
was the famous Count Buſſi Rabutin, ſo. well” 
kn#n by his- wit, and his impriſonment in 
the Baſtile, for the liberties he took in his 
writings with ſome great perſonages i in the 
court, of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
Nie had conceived a violent paſſion for Ma- 
dame de Miramion. As ſhe teſtified no ap- 
probation of him, and repulſed his warmth 
with coldneſs and indifference, his pride over- 
came his reaſon : he carried her off by mean 
| force, thinking thereby to exclude all his ri- 
vals, and to compel her to accept of his hand. 
But this act of raſhneſs did not ſucceed ; ſhe 
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8 remained ine xorable; and he was obliged to 4 
. relinquiſh his prize. 4 
. When ſhe had delivered. 1 from as = 
e impetuous lover, ſhe openly declared her re- 9 
5 ſolution to reſiſt all ſolicitations of this nature; [/ 
8 and to diſcard all perſons who ſhould addreſs [ 

her to that effect. 
. She then made a vow of chaſtity ; 1 in- 
8 vited as many other ladies as ſne knew to be 
er charitably diſpoſed, to co-operate with her, 
* and employ their fortunes in retrieving from 
"= diſtreſs, thoſe unhappy young women who had 
* been guilty of leading an irregular life. She 
FA ſought them out induftriouſly throughout all 
_ places, and commiſſioned a variety of perſons 
"x to athſt her in this pious work. Whenever 
eir ſne ſaw a comely young woman in want, ſne 

never failed to relieve and protect her; if in- 

8 clined c 

1 8 


| ( 122 ) 

dined to marry, ſhe made it her buſineſs to 

ſeek outa decent induſtrious young man'to be 
her huſband; and if willing to retire into a 

_ convent, ſhe defrayed the expences required. 

Ilt was chiefly to beauty reduced to poverty, 


that ſhe extended her cares; knowing the 


dangers and temptations to which young wo- 
men who are handſome and indigent, muſt 
| naturally be more expoſed than any others. 

In actions of this kind did this illuſtrious 
lady expend her income, at a time of life 
when ſo many others of her quality are 
plunge d in gaieties, and diſſipation; and 
while poſſeſſed of beauties and attractions that 


render her an object of attachment and admi- 


ration to all who had the happineſs of 155 ac- 
quaintance. 


A life and cher of. ſuch exalted merit, 


certainly deſerves to be recorded for the ex- 
ample and imitation of the fair ſex. 
She has been copied by others. I have 


heard of many pious ladies, who, like her, 


have devoted themſelves to the ſuccour of the 


beautiful and unfortunate among their own 


ſex ; and who by their timely generoſity have 
contributed to the ſettlement in a conforta- 


ble manner, of many who poſſibly might 


otherwiſe have Paſſed their hves 1 in vice and 


ſcandal. _ 
We may diſmiſs the ſubject by . 
that beſides the convents, and other founda- 


tions for the retirement or occupation of the 


ti. 


\ 


15 023 0 
fox; there are alſo in France other ways for 
' women to diſpoſe of themſelves more conſiſt- 
ent with their wiſhes, and more advantage- i 
ous for their intereſt. 
I mean thoſe chapters of female canoneſſes, 
where young ladies of birth and intereſt are 
admitted to enjoy an elegant maintenance 
upon the moſt agreeable footing imaginable z | 
that of being confined no longer than they 
think proper, and of going or reſiding abroad 
as often as they judge it neceſſary for the de- 
ſigns they may have in vie p. | 
They are not debarred any decent peſifnes 
that young ladies can wiſh for; and are at 
liberty to quit their abode and marry whene- 
ver they pleaſe. On changing their condition 
however, they forfeit their prebend; which, 
as it appears by this regulation, is either per- 
petual or be r N to nee”. own 
opment?” ELL | 
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; On the French Devotees. | . 3 


bf F 1ER having given you an ides of 
the nunneries, and other female inſtitutions 
of piety in France, it may perhaps; prove 
ſome amuſement, to bring you acquainted 
with a very numerous claſs of people here; I 
mean thoſe women who profeſs a more than 
ordinary ſenſe of religion, 'and a peculiar at- 
tachment to exerciſes of devotion. : 
| In England, and other proteſtant countries, 5 
the women who addict themſelves to a ſtricter „ 
obſervance of religious duties, have no other 


method of making it appear that they fulfil "= RY 
their intent, than by a more than common at- 0 
tention to the great rules of chriſtianity, and N 
the ſedulous diſcharge of moral duties. 3 
As there are few feſtivals and ceremonial 5 
demonſtrations of religion in Proteſtantiſm, . fe 
they have no opportunities of diſplaying their P. 
character in a public avowed manner, unleſs 1 
we except thoſe two or three days in the bi 
week, when churches or chapels are opened in 
for thoſe who ex preſs more fervour for this ge 
open worſhip than the generality. * 
But in France the modes of devotion "of 
numberleſs: holy-days, until very lately, re- as | 


turned in crowds 5 and enough 2 remain 
1 | 0 


"Cavs ;). 


to ſatisfy the appetite of thoſe who > delight in | | 


exterior acts of devotion. 


Excluſive of the attendance which is due 


to their pariſh: churches, a true Devotee has 
uſually ſome conventual chapel in reſerve, for 


the principal exertion of her devotional zeal. 
Here ſhe uſually ſpends a great part of the 
mornings on week days, in hearing maſſes, 


and 1 other Pe cxchontes' of va- 
rious kinds, 


From the convent itſelf me commonly ſe- 


kects her Father Confeſſor; and is very at- 
tentive in paying to the other members of 
that community, every mark of reſpect and 


civility conſiſtent with the decorum of her ſex. 

In the mean time, if ſhe is a perſon in good 
eircumſtances, and the convent is of a Men- 
dicant order, it is en ſure to Wente ; 


her generofity. 
Thus far ſhe eis ber diſpobeion in 


2 her private life is no leſs remarkable 


for a train of devotional practices that accom- 
pany her wherever ſhe goes. | 

Her dreſs-is generally plain and decent; 
but ſhe is ſeldom without ſome coſtly trinkets, 


in the ſhape of beads, croſſes, or ſacred ima- ; 


ges, or lockets appendant to her neck or kide, 

or from ſome part of her apparel. | 
Theſe often contain ſome reliques ; ſuch 

as bones of ſaints, ſhreds of garments ſaid to 


bare e to 11 or e ſuch re- 
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mains. But what they rat glory to wear 
about them, i is ſome fragment of the croſs. - 
Small it muſt be, you may well imagine, 


conſidering the multitude of fragments diſ- 
perſed over all Chriſtendom. But if no larger 
than a pin's point, they are always careful 


tio depoſit fo precious an article in the richeſt 
Ss incloſure they can afford. ; 


From this deſcription. of a 1 CLARA you 


| plainly, ſee that perſons of this ſtamp have a 

variety of ways to render themſelves re- 
6 markable,, and to attract the notice and at 

: tention of the public. | | 


J have not obſerved. that this 4 of "i 
males, contains much of youth and beauty. 
It is generally compoſed of women who 
have paſſed the zenith of their am. of of 


ſuch as never had an. 
Notwithſtanding their adherend, to pious 


5 formalities, they do not deny themſelves any 
of the comforts, or even the luxuries of life: 
no people fare better at their tables; and their 
viſitors are always certain of meeting with 
plenty of ſweetmeats, confits, pe, and 
Other. bons bons, as they Fun ARR, of Frey 
denomination, . 


They do not indeed appear at play-houkes 


or other public places of diverſion; but theſe 


excepted, they en „% the ſame recreation as 


* people. 


Much might = faid on EN abſirac- 


5 tion from the gay world; which ſo often 
2 takes 
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| ( 127 . 5 
takes place among the ladies of quality in 
France. | 

Fhe firſt eden that occurs, is that Safe 
fibly ia moſt of theſe cafes it is the world that 
fights them, rather than they who renounce 
the world, 

In proof of this we hardly. ever ſee the 
young or handſome defirous of "quitting the 
joys and amuſements of ſociety. | 

Neither do we find that they who have 
forſaken it, have in the leaſt forgotten it. 
Their: converſation i is not leſs made up of the 


paſſages of the day, nor of the pleaſurable oc- 


currences in gay life, than tHat of the ſpright- 


ly and faſhionable; in ſhort, ſaving ſome 


religious diſcourſes, and occaſionally ſome 
pious ejaculations, they vary but little in 


their ſocial intercourſe from other ander of 
| their own rank. | 


Among theſe Devotees; however, one "il 5 
quently meets with women of very agree- 


able character, and whoſe deportment e 


real credit to their pretenſions. .. 
This is meant of ſuchas from motives of good 


ſenſe, retire, at a proper period of life, from 
the hurry and buſtle of the crowd, and chuſe 


to enjoy the calmneſs and tranquillity that 


form the chief happineſs of age, at a due ay 
tance from the buſy world. 


Women of this diſpoſition may de ſaid 


rather to conform to the exteriorities of un- 


neceſſary devotion, than to be ferioufly taken 
up with them. In the company of ſuch, not 
„C 
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only individuals of the ſame years as them- 


ſelves, but even the young of both ſexes may 


receive a great deal of ſatisfa ction, if they 


are ſenſible and well inclined. - The ſubjects 
which ladies of this turn dwell upon, are 

very far from auſtere. They are often fore- 
moſt in promoting the innocent freedoms of 


Pleaſurable converſation, and in entertaining 
their company with what ſhews them to be 
well acquainted with life. 


This proves that wearineſs and ſatiety may 

ſometimes. be numbered among the various 
| motives, that lead women who have figured 
in the gay and modiſh world, into 8 1 855 
of devotion and retirement. 


But in reſpect of the generality, may we 


not, without being uncharitable, ſuſpect that 
| the repentance ex preſt for paſt follies, is of- 


ten at bottom, a deep ſenſibility of the de- 


cline of thoſe allurements that once made 


their perſons ſo deſirable ? 
Let us alſo frankly acknowledge, that we 


are very apt to condemn the failings of our 


youthful days, from an intimate conſciouſneſs 
that we ſhall experience no more the. ſame 
violence of inclination to repeat them. 

The ideas of women who have lived gaily, 
keep them cloſer company than thoſe of men 
in the ſame predicament. Theſe have al- 


ways buſineſs enough to occupy their minds 


completely ; or have at leaft much more than 
falls to the ſhare of women : theſe cannot, 


in the indolence and inactivity of years, find 
Ce TY 


o 


ns) 
diverſity wink to efface from their remem- 


brance thoſe tranſactions, which at one time 


made ſo agreeable and 16 nen an im- 


preſſion upon them. 


Once handſome and always handfome; is he 


foible of women more than of men; as it is 


_ - principally by their exterior charms they 


uſually make conqueſts, they know not how 


to part with the idea that a have loft the 


power-of charming. ie 

This loſs: is to: them FR e ee that 
ſooner than admit the notion that they have 
incurred it, they will labour to preſerve a 


conviction of the contrary, by every art and 
ſtratagem that female ingenuity can deviſe. 


Hence it happens, that even after they 
have in ſome meaſure forſaken the world, 
they cannot find in their hearts to give over 


all thoughts and expectations of pleaſing. 


The empire of beauty is moſt undoubtedly 
the ſupremeſt of all pleaſures; to retain it, 


therefore, what will women not do? when 


they perceive. it on the wain, and that the 


time is approaching, when little or none of 
it will remain, ſtill, like monarchs who, after 


the loſs of their dominions, will not give up 
their titles, beauties though declined from 


their primitive luſtre, will not reſign the hope 
of yet poſſeſſing a competence of attractions. 


In conſequence of this invineible diſpoſi- 
tion of the female heart, may it not often 


times happen, that they are Gocaved | in their 
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\ lamenting the uſe they made of their charms, 

While in reality, they are only ſorrowing for 
their loſs, and for the mortifying effects of 
ſo grievous a deprivation ? N 


There is a certain ſoftneſs and unity! in 


9 habits attending devotion among the 


French ladies, which retrace to the minds of 


devotees .many of - thoſe pleaſing emotions 
that were felt on far different occaſions 3 and 
which, by conveying a lively ſenſe of paſt 
delights, contribute in ſome inſtances to make 


their preſent Co of 158 far from tedious | 


and inſipid. 
We are not eee to bo 88 if 


- qhey- ſhould caſt a retrofpective eye on the 
days of yore, and ſigh for the departure of 


youth and its concomitances, much oftener 


than deplore the tranſactions of that inchant- 
ing period of their exiſtence. 

Many of the practical parts of their ro- 
tion are of a nature to cheriſn a tenderneſs 
of ſentiments. Some of the ſaints to whom 
they addreſs their prayers, were once lovely, 
young, and gay like themſelves: they feel 
not therefore that reverence and awe in 
their intercourſe with ſuch beings, as men 
neceſſarily experience in their ſupplications 


to the great Author of all things. oo 


Sometimes it is a beautiful young virgin in 
| the bloom of life, whoſe interceſſion they de- 
ſire for an equal ſhare of fortitude with her- 
ſelf in wen tem * 


Sometimes 


own: Salinen and imagine: themſelves to 15 5 


"16 + 131 3 


Sometimes it is a no leſs comely- young 
man in the ſplendor of birth and opulence, 


who renounces all the advantages of ſuch a 
ſituation; and who perhaps tears himſelf from 
a lovely. object, to dedicate his life 0 nee 
or to pious employments. 

To him ſhe recommends varia as a kind 

1 in behalf of her frailty, and as one 
vhidugh: whole loving mediation ſhe PO 
herſelf to neceive much benefit. 


Celeſtial patrons of this kind become im- I 
"4 perceptibly an agrecable acquaintance, with 


whom they confer, as it were, upon all diffi- 
culties. They have recourſe to them conti- 


nually, and ſeem to look upon them in the 
light of friends and allies, on whoſe protecti- 


on they have a right to depend. 

Thus you ſee, that theſe „ have 
many helps and incitements in the way of life 
which they haze embraced. It is, in fact, a 
comfortable ſhelter from the little deference, 
and the feigned attachment which are ſo com- 
monly ſhown to females who are vergingtoage. 


We muſt not forget among other douceurs, 


that which ladies given to devotion, eſteem, 
no doubt, a very eſſential one; the company of 
devout eccleſiaſtics, either in the character of 
ghoſtly directors, or of ſpiritual friends. 
From the great reciprocal attachment which 
often takes place between theſe ladies and 


their holy viſitants, I am inclined to imagine 
that much of what is termed P:atonic love 


ſubſiſts nenn them. 


Women 
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* who have lived in the polite world, 


can never loſe their perſonal accompliſhments 


and charms fo entirely, as not. to poſſeſs, a 
remnant fully ſufficient to impreſs a man of 


elegant ſentiments, with ſomething more 
poignant thai mere reſpect. 
Feelings of this nature are at a certain time 


of life, perhaps the moſt deſirable in the judg- 


ment of reaſonable perſons. They hold a 


happy medium between the fiery impatience 


of youth, and the cold indifference of age. 
They enliven the friendſhips contracted be- 
tween perſons of different ſexes; and though 


they do not amount to love, yet they approach 


very near it, and produce moſt of its ſweets 
without any of its bitters. 


Will you ſay that theſe F rench ladies, Who 
chuſe ſo prudent and diſereet a method of en- 
Joying the pleaſures of life, are not every way 


commendable and worthy of imitation. 
But whatever ideas may influence the con- 


uexion between thoſe ladies and their eccleſi- 


aſtical intimates, theſe are almoſt always their 


favourite acquaintance. They are always at 
home for them, and are ſolicitous to convince 


them by every mark of attention and civili- 

ty, how much they are delighted with their 

company and converſation. _ 

It is pleaſant to behold a meeting of Devo- 
tees, when ſome of theſe ſpiritual confederates 

happen to be preſent. As the ſubjects of diſ- 


courſe upon theſe occaſions are ee ſe⸗ 
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e 
rious and connected with religion, c 
opinions are often ſtarted and — yes | 

the ladies with no ſmall fervour.. _ + 

Theſe holy gentlemen have on this account | 
no trifling difficulty to contend with: on the 
one hand they have female warmth and im- 
petuoſity to combat; on the other the favour 
and predilection of theſe kind bee o 
retain n: 

The dexterity with which they unite a ne- 
ceſſary flexibility with as requiſite an oppoſt- 

tion, is truly remarkable. To give up a 

point without conteſt, would be an exceſs of 
complaiſance, which would make them ap- 
pear ſervile, and deſtroy the conſequence an- 
© "nexed to their character and profeſſion: a flat 
and obſtinate contradiction would be no leſs, 
if not more dangerous: it might ſour and in- 
diſpoſe their female admirers; who, from be- 
ing long habituated to conceſſion and flattery 
in the former part of their lives, are not pre- 
pared for much reſiſtance from any diſputants. 
A middle courle is therefore very wilely 
adopted by ' theſe gentlemen : they labour 
with all poſſible addreſs to reconcile diverſify - - 
of opinions; and by the nicety with. which 
they manage the diſcuſſions they are obliged 
to engage in, they can neither be ſaid to con- 
tradict or to aſſent. 

I have been preſent at diſſertations of this 
nature; and have reflected, while they were 
carrying on, how happy it would have been 
for Ws welfare of 9 + in general, if the 
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ſane vieldingriefs and dire to avoid alterca- 


tion, which prevail in theſe gentle meetings, 


could preſide in thoſe aſſemblies, that are call - 
ed together to ſettle diſputed points in the 
_ theological world ; but, which, almoſt always, 


end in the production 'of new broils and dif- 


. between the contending parties. 


I To ſum up the whole of what may be aid 
on the ſubject of the devout ladies in France, 


it may be aſſerted that they are ery e a 
very uſeful claſs. of women. 


They who give themſelves up to a life of 
_ devotion from motives of ſincere piety, how- _ 


ever miſtaken they may be in ſome of the 
. practices and notions they adopt, yet in 
many others prove of great ſervice, by the 
charitable ſpirit that anumates: them in a va- 

riety of inſtances. 
There are ladies who retire from the eld 
vexed at the diminution of the homages they 
uſed to receive, and to find themſelves out- 


rivalled by more youthful and ſucceſsful new- 155 


COMEers. | 


Theſe, though not to be ad on «the "ww | 


Jevel with the former, are yet of utility by 
_ imitating them. Their piety in this caſe is 
dictated by faſhion, and their good deeds by 


examples, which excite their emulation with- 


out bettering perhaps their principles. 

The third un of Devotees are ſuch as ha v- 
ing taſted a ſufficiency of the enjoyments of 
the BY 2225 ang * in a ſock of polite 
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Knowledge and experience in he affairs of 
life, may rather be ſaid to contract the ſphere 
of their acquaintance, than to Nen ſo- 


ciety. | 
T he devotion of ſuch: ladies is equally re- 


moved from auſterity, and from lukewarm- 
- neſs; and they ſteer in the wan between 


publicity and privacy. 
Their company is uſually üer courted. 


Being with reaſon regarded as the propereſt 
models to copy from, they command much 


reſpect among the women, and acquire a 


large portion of influence and Power wan 


the en. 
Happy indeed are thoſe 1 they are 


willing to countenance. Their recommen- 
dation ſeldom tails to W a certain road to 
ſucceſs. | | 
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LETTER. XIV. 


| A of ſome Ge of the French con- 
| . cerning their Countrywomen—their Ideas of 
| % royal Myftreſſes—Madam de Maintenou— Ma- 
dam de Pompadour — Agnes Sorel— Influence 
| 


and Power of the French Women— when firſt 
introduced to Court — Progreſs of. Gallantry— 5 

Diſpaſitions of Men towards Women, accord- 
ing 10 various Climates and Governments —Ar- 


Iiſice and Cunning of the French Women— 1 
| * of f it. | ; : 
1 my Peep — I ws defaced } 
the females of this country conformably to 4 
the ideas which I conceived of them; and 
have done my utmoſt endeavours to draw no _— 
pictures that did not bear a proper reſem- — 
blance. "> ſi 
But as in all countries the opinion of the 
natives themſelves on a ſubject of ſo nice and m 
intricate a nature ought to be carefully con- | i 
ſulted, I will now, in compliance of ſo uſt a ; _—_ 
rule, inform you of ſome notions which the wi 
French entertain reſpecting their women, and in 
examine them, at the ſame time, with 1 impar- | 


eiae y. | 
Notwithſtand ing the devotion which French- 


men profeſs for the fair ſex in all countries in- 


diſcrimunately, there are no people apter to 
Te” complain 


/ \ 
2 
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complain of their power and influence | 


While on the one hand they patiently ſubmit 
to the whim and capriciouſneſs of woman- 


kind, on the other, they are everlaſtingly de- 
claiming againſt their tyranny. . 


The women of their own country, howe- 


ever, are the principal object of their com- 


plaints. 
There is hardly a failing or miſcarriage i in 
any ſort of buſineſs, which the men of this 


country do not readily impute to the women. 


As theſe have doubtleſs much to ſay and to 
do in moſt houſes and families, there may be 


ſome truth in theſe imputations: but as in 
France, as well as elſewhere, affairs of vari- 


ous denominations are excluſively managed 


by the men, there is indubitably much more 


of petulance than of truth in theſe invectives. 

But if they carry their accuſations againſt 
the ſex beyond the bounds of equity in ſome 
things, there are others FRO they are poſ- 
ſibly better founded. - 

Though the women here abſtain from 
medlling with the buſineſs of thoſe counting 
wy where the greater concerns of the 


tile world are adjuſted, in that part | 
which relates to the detail they are the buſieſt 
individuals in all France. _ 


The management of every ſhop in the 


kingdom, ſeems to be a department which 


they have in a manner monopolized ; their 


ee and induſtry in the buſineſs tranſ- 
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acted there, cannot be exceeded by the men 


or women of any county. 
The ſhops in Paris, and in every town in 


| France, are abſolutely under the government 


of the women; their huſbands are ſo conſci- 
ous of their ſuperior dexterity, that they truſt 


all things there implicitly. to their vigilance 


and accuracy. 
In the art of ſale or purchaſe their talents | 


are unbounded ; their quickneſs in perceiving 


advantages, or in diſcovering flaws, their a- 


greeable manner of putting off what they 
wiſh to diſpoſe of, the ſprightlineſs they en- 
tertain you with while bargains are going for- 
ward, theſe and a variety of other methods 
they poſſeſs of recommending themſelves, 
render them completely qualified for the taſk 
Hop have undertaken. _ 

It cannot therefore be for their interference 


in ſuch matters, that their countrymen are 


entitled to cenſure them. No women in Eu- 
rope, not even the Dutch, ſo renownedly ex- 


pert in the ſcience of ſhopkeeping, can ſur- 


paſs them in theſe branches. 
It is in affairs of a higher claſs, and of far 


| other importance, their countrymen ſo often 


find fault with them for aſſuming, too much 
influence and authority. 


Women, in ſhort, if you will believe a 


Frenchman, are the primum mobile of all that 
is planned or executed in that kingdom, rela- 
tive to its government and politics, as well as 
0 internal concerns of inferior moment. 
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Their intriguing diſpoſition renders them 
 ailtreſſes of every. ſecret; they. pry into every 
ſcheme of conſequence, whether of a public 


tendency or of a private nature, Whaaner it 


relates to the ſtate, or to the church. 


This verſatility of temper leads them into an 
endleſs maze of buſineſs; it occupies their fa- 


culties in tranſactions of the moſt ſerious, as 


well as of the moſt airy complexion, and gives 


them an intereſt in all affairs, that keeps their 
5 abilities per petually on the ſtretch. 


No Frenchman of rank is without a female 


favourite: the natural volatility and talkative- 


neſs of this nation is ſuch, that the wiſeſt of 


them partake of it. . Now a French lady de- 


lights in exacting from her admirers a detail 


5 of what they are doing in the world; of 
courſe a man will endeavour to give her ſame 
ſatisfaction on this ſcore; but let him be ever 


ſo diſcreet, when once engaged in topics of 


this ſort, it will be difficult for him to pre- 
| ſerve his diſcretion ſo inviolate, as not to drop 


ſome hint that will, in ſpite of himſelf, lead 
to a clue, which female cunning will ever 
unravel itſelf, or en upan him 1 imporcep» 
tibly to unfold. 


In ſuch wiſe are the rayfieries of ſtate 
handed about among the great. The miniſ- 
ter cannot totally conceal them; we will ſup- 
poſe that his years or gravity preſerve him 
from female ſnares; but then he has afliſtants : 
and dependents ; theſe neceſſarily participate 
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in 1 his knowledge ; and if but one only of theſe 

communicates any part of it, the reſt is, by 

inference and conjecture, ſoon explained. 
Such are the grievances a Frenchman com- 


plains of; but who is to blame in all this but 


himſelf? His blind homage to the ſex renders 


him a willing ſubſervient to all their demands; 
he knows that unleſs he unboſoms himſelf on 


every occaſion, he runs the chanceof being diſ- 


cardcd; this no Frenchman will ſubmit to 
while — is able to avert ſuch an humiliation; 


he therefore ſacrifices all conſiderations to en- 


15 Joy the ſmiles of the lady to whom, for the 
| time, he has thought proper to devote him ſelf. 


Cardinal Richlieu, it is ſaid, was ſo juſtly 


aware of this being the character of his coun- 


try- men, that he always en joined it to his in- 
timates, on whoſe attachment and fidelity he 


could depend, to ingratiate themſelves with 


thoſe ladies who were known to be the fa- 


vourites of the principal perſonages in the 
kingdom. By ſucceeding in their applicati- 


ons of this kind, many of his dependents rofe 
to great preferments, through the utility they 
were of to their maſter, in diſcloſing the ſe- 
cret machinations of thoſe courtiers that were 
averſe to his meaſures, and ſought to over- 
turn his authority. 42 

His ſucceſſor, Cardinal Mazarine, was not 


wanting to himſelf in this i important particu- 
lar, and trod prone in the 28 oo 


2 9 


ploy them. 


ia Maintenon, was the word at Court among 


: fatuation prevailed, if poſſible, in a more ab- 


Ca). | 
his predeceſſor ; his genius, tutored betimesin 
the ſchool of Italian ſubtlety, knew by his 
own experience of what ſervice a woman can 
be in effecting diſcoveries, when ſhe-has once 
obtained an aſcendancy over the man from 
whom they are to be expectec. 

The French are abſolutely infatuated i in 
their notions of the omnipotence of women. 
It is eſpecially in diſaſters that befal the pub- 
lic, they are Principalh inclined to criminate 
them. | 

During the latter part of the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, the high credit of Madam 
de .Maintenon with that monarch, did him 
more diſſervice with his ſubjects, than all the 
miſconduRt, unſkilfulneſs, or misfortunes of 1 ay 
his miniſters or generals. Whatever they TH 
did wrong, was imputed to that lady's ill 'S 
advice to the King, in e him to em- 


No accuſation was ever more untrue, or 
more inequitably founded; Lewis employed 
the beſt miniſters and the beſt generals that 
his kingdom afforded; unluekily for him they 
had to deal with more able miniſters and more 
able generals. 

But this the F rench 1 did not, or would 
not perceive. Des Miniftres et des Generaux a 


the diſcontented, and was the cry of the ig- 
norant multitude throughout the nation. 
In later times, even our own, the ſame in- 


ſurd 
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ſurd degree. While our Meets: 825 aries, 
Yuring the late triumphant war, were aſto- 
Niſhing the whole world with the greatneſs and 
perpetuity of their ſucceſſes, the French were 
exclaiming againft Madam de Pompadour, 
and reviling her in the moſt ſcandalous man- 


ner, for betraying her King and country to 


the enemy. They did not limit themſelves to 
general aſſertions; they particularized her per- 


fidy; but the inſtances they mentioned were 


ſo unaccountable and incredible, that no per- 


ſon in his ſenſes could believe them. 
It is not only among the vulgar that reports 


of this abſurd kind are eagerly received and 
diſſeminated; they ſeem to ha ve gained ground 
even among many of the better ſort. Often 
have [ heard our victories aſcribed to the gold 

thrown into the lap of that celebrated lady; 


and the many defeats of the French at fea and 


land laid to her charge i in the moſt circum- 


ſtantial manner. 


As a ſample i the amazing ee of the 


Ne in theſe matters, I recollect, that being 
once in the company of ſome French officers, 


and thè diſcourſe turning on the events of the 
laſt war, one of them, a gentleman of good 


ſenſe i in other reſpects, roundly aſſerted, that 


in a certain naval engagement (which I now 


forget) the French commander had poſitive | 


and explicit orders in his pocket, procured 


avowedly by Madam de Pompadour, to ſuffer 
-- himſelf to be beaten and taken,” What can 
. EN EST nt DIS ot Tots en $40 "$4 A oy 2 15 one 
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one a to people who are determined to give 
faith to ſuch abfurdities? 


That lady, however, was not more une 


tunate than any of her anteceſſors; the miſ- 


treſſes of kings in France have met with very 
little quarter from the people of that kingdom; 
theſe delight in depicting them with the moſt 


invidious colours, and r preſenting them as 
the cauſe and origin of all public calamities. 


Lewis the Fourteenth moſt aſſuredly did f 
infinite miſchief to his realm, and his bad qua- 


lities were many: yet the French to this day, 
when they ſpeak of his vices, inſiſt more ve- 
 hemently on his addiction to women, than 
upon any other; they ſeem willing to forget 


his unjuft wars, his depopulation of the king- 
dom, his oppreſſion of the people, and the 


other ſiniſter events of his reign; but his miſ- 


treſſes they are not the leaſt inclined to . 
give him. 


The only bay of this e that ever 


eſcaped the odium of the French nation, was 


the famous Agnes Sorel, the favourite of 
Charles the Seventh, the fortunate competitor 


of our Henry the Sixth for the crown of 578575 7 
monarch 


In add. tion to her beauty, ſhe ved an 


extraordinary ſhare of wit, and a greatneſs of 
ſoul that endeared her even to thoſe who diſ- 
approved of her connexion with that prince: 
but what chiefly recommended her to public 


mne and affection was, that ſhe did not 
countenance 


14 . 3 
countenance the inactivity and indolence of 


w which he was notoriouſly guilty; on the con- 
trary, ſhe was ever exciting him to action, 


and urging him to ſignalize himſelf by ſuch 


exploits, as ſhould make his ſubjects ackno w- 


ledge he was worthy of being their king. 

There is a ſtory of her, that ſeeing the king 
one day very buſied in preparing things for a 
feſtival of pleaſure on her account, the told 
him with the reſolution of a heroine, that ſhe 
would not abfolutely partake of it, nor of any 


other, until he had gained. in perſon ſome ad- 


vantage over the enemy. She added, that it 


had been predicted to her, ſhe ſhould one day 


be the miſtreſs of a great and victorious king; 


that day ſhe. had long looked for; it was yet 


to come; the king of England bid faireſt to 
be that conquering prince who was deſtined 
for her; ſhe wiſhed him therefore to main- 
' tain by noble deeds his title to her heart, leſt 


ſhe ſhould be tempted to carry it to this 


more ſucceſsful rival. 
This animated ſpeech produced its in- 


e effect; it rouſed the king from the 


ſtate of inaction in which he had hitherto 


remained, to the great prejudice of his af- 


fairs; he aſſumed immediately an active and 
diligent part; his attachment to Agnes, in- 
ſtead of ſoft and effeminate, became manly 


15 and heroic, and he ſtrove thenceforward to 
deſerve her ſmiles by deeds of OP. and 
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convenience. In this inſtance, the miſtreſs 


ſure be aſcribed the ſalvation of France. 
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It was happy for Charles to have m 
ed himſelf with a woman of this noble diſ- 
poſition: well might his ſubjects forgive him 
his paſſion for one that conſulted his honour 
and the public welfare ſtill more than her own 


3 


corrected the monarch, and taught him at 
the hazard of loſing the power and ſplendor 
annexed to her ſituation, the duties which a 
prince in his eircumſtances owed in o n 
liar a manner to his people. | 

To this celebrated lady may in ſome mea- 


Charles was of ſo luxurious and careleſs a tem- 
per, that while the Engliſh arms were car- | 
rying all before them, he was amuſing him- 
ſelf with merriments and diverſions, as if in 
a time of profound peace and ſecurity. One 
of his generals waiting upon him on a buſi- 
neſs of great importance, found him ſo taken 
up in planning a matter of this nature, that 
without attending to the ſubject of this officer's 
errand, the king ſpent a conſiderable time in 
explaining to him the whole proceſs of the 
affair that ſo much employed his attention; 
aſking him, after he had done, what he 
thought of it? I think, anſwered the Gene- 
ral, that you cannot loſe your, kingdom more 
chearly and gaily. 

The high opinion of this famous miſtreſs 
of Chatles the Seventh of France, followed 
her to the grave, and has * to this day. 

H French 


nour to her memory. 


- the greateſt princes that ever adorned the 
' throne of that monarchy. . 


Friars cloiſtered up in (olitude.” 
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: French writers of all claſſes, poets and hiſ- 
torians, laymen and eccleſiaſtics, ſpeak of her 
with reſpect. She has been celebrated by 


the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in her country ; 
even kings have taken up the pen to do ho- 


She was held in ſingular veneration by 
Francis the Firſt, the great reviver and pro- 
tector of literature in France, and one of 


Seeing her picture one day, he conſidered 
> awhile with profound attention; then turn- 
ing to the courtiers that accompanied him, 
gentlemen, ſaid he, let me pay that tribute 
of praiſe and gratitude which, as king of 


France, I-owe to the memory of a woman t 
V ho preſerved the crown on the head of my i 


predeceſſors ; ſo ſaying, he wrote the follow- IJ 
ing lines under the picture: 


Phi de louange et & bonneur tu merite, 

La cauſe etant de France recouvrer, = 
Que ce que peut dedans. un cloitre ouvrer 
C nonain ou bien devot bermite. 


1 More praiſe and honour thou deſerveſt 
for being the cauſe of recovering France, 
than is due to the recluſe virtues of nuns and 


The French indeed cannot expreſs them- 


ſelves too warmly, when they ſpeak of © 
Who 


VVV 
who was ſo eminently inſtrumental in retriey= 
ing France from the terrible condition, to 
which, during ſeveral reigns it had been 


reduced, through the formidable aſcendancy 


obtained by the councils and arms of Eng- 
land in that kingdom. 
But ſuch miſtreſſes are not Sequently found 
neither in France nor in other countries; 
when ſuch female characters appear, tis pity 
that a diadem ſhould not always encircle 
their brows. | 
It is not only in royal favourites the 
French can trace the. cauſes. of public miſ- 
chances, It is equally in x thoſe who are leſs 
exalted. 
Omnia venalia Rome, was not more true at 


the time it was firſt ſaid, than it is at preſent 


among the ladies who ſway les pulſſances, as the 
Frenchrſtile them, the ruling people in France. 

J have heard a late Miniſter of State in 
France, accuſed of being ſuch a dupe and 


| ſlave to his miſtreſs, as to commit to her 


hands an almoſt unlimited power in the de- 
partment relating to the lettres de cachet. 
This woman was of a boundleſs avarice, 


and, unfortunately for numbers, had equal 


art and ſubtlety; ſhe governed abſolutely in 
this oppreſſive province, and raiſed an im- 
menſe revenue by her manifold contrivances. 
They who bore any ſecret il]-will to others, 
might, for a ſtipulated ſum, obtain a letter of 
impriſonment againſt them; and the friends 
6 | 2 Þ of 
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of theſe might, .on the like terms, procure 
their releaſe. Thouſands of ſuch letters and 
releaſes paſſed through her hands, and ſerved 
to enrich her equally at the expence of the 


| if perſecutors and the perſecuted, F 
_. This infamous traffic was not end = = 
14 till it had been long carried on; and I don't 
| remember to have ever heard that the ſufferers 


1 were any ways indemnified. 
14 Inſtances of oppreſſion and malver{:tion, 
pretty much in the ſame ſtrain, are laid to 
if - the charge of others of the like claſs. 
hut this only conſtitutes a part of the 
grievances the French complain of, as occa- 
ſioned by their women. 
The French ſcruple not to tell you, chat 


the four pillars of the ſtate reſt on their 1 
ſhoulders. Theſe four pillars, it ſeems, are, 1 
in the firſt place, the making of war and ſt 
peace; ſecondly, the diſpoſal of all places, i 
civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military; thirdly, the 8 
diſtribution of rewards and of puniſhments 3 ir 
fourthly, the reception into favour, and the 1 
diſmiſſion from the good graces of the ſove- ſh 
reign and his miniſters. 
According to this deſcription, the credit W 
and authority of the French women is great mi 
indeed. Neither is it altogether unfounded, the 
if one may judge from the daily reports of fro 
what occurs at the French Court, -and every no 
where elſe in that country. in 
It is eaſy to perceive, on a very little ac- | 
quaintance with the French, how much they =_ 


are 
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1 are not only influenced, but even avowedly 
d governed by the (ex. 2 9 
e Married people ſhould have only one ſoul 
in two bodies; but, without being mar- 
0 ried, both the bodies and the ſouls of the 
t maen in France, are at the abſolute devotion 
rs of the women; or, in other words, the wo- 
men are the life and ſoul that animates the 
n, KOI iron n:! 
to The weakneſs of mind, the debility of 
| | woman kind in matters of importance, has 
he long been, with, or without teaſon, a ſubject 
ca- of much talk and declamation among men: 
but the French exceed, perhaps, all nations 
hat in expreſſing a ſlight opinion of female abi- 
neir lities ; and yet, ſtrange to tell, no nation 
are, ſeems readier to give the lie to its own aſſeve- 
and rations. FVV 
ces, They put one in mind on theſ2 occaſions, 
the of thoſe bravoes who ſpeak boldly of their 


intended feats, while the enemy is at a diſ- 
tance; but who loſe their reſolution, and 
ſhrink with fear at his approach. | 
It is preciſely ſo with moſt Frenchmen ; 
while abſent, their female tyrants are but little 
minded; and one would be apt to think that 
the Salic law, which diſqualifies the women 
from wearing the crown, diſqualifies them 
no leſs from claiming the leaſt ſhare of power 
in the ſmalleſt occurrences. „ 
But how different are the realities from ap- 
pearances! You may hear a man laying out. 
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with the greateſt air of determination, the pro- 


| jets which he has formed, or rather pretends 


to be forming; little would you ſuſpect that 
meer imagination is all the while at work for 
your entertainment; yet this is certainly the 


_ caſe; the preſence of her, on whoſe predilec- 


tion he values himfelf, faſpends all further 
progreſs; and, unleſs her aſſent has accom- 


panied his intentions, he will never venture to 


carry them into execution. 
This ſubjection of the men is beer at- 
tended with every ſoftening circumſtance on 


the part of the women; they rule, tis true, 


but then it is over willing ſubjects, who are 


proud of their ſubmiſſion, and who glory in 


the obedience they pay to the deſires and 


requeſts of their fair ones. 
Far from betraying reluctance, the French, 


to do them Juſtice, do not obey like ſlaves; 


tis a ſpirit of gallantry that animates them in 
this aniverſal deference for the fair ſex; their 
compliance is evidently dictated by the mo- 


tive of pleaſing thoſe to whole will _ act 


fo ſubſerviently. | 

They are even ingenuous in diſplaying heir 
alacrity in ſuch caſes; the anticipation of a 
lady's wiſhes, is an art which they ſtudy with 
much eagerneſs. They who ſucceed beſt 
are always rewarded with thoſe flattering 


marks of approbation, with which the wiſeſt 


men in the wiſeſt nations are ſo deeply capti- 


vated, and which the French women are 
uſually 


— 


. : 
uſually ſo expert in conferring in the moſt 
gracious manner. 

Both the young and the old among the 
French, are included in this account. The 


firſt leſſon a young gentleman learns, is de 


ſavoir plaire aux dames, to ingratiate himſelf 
with the ladies; and we may truly add, it is 
the laſt which a Frenchman forgets. 

In France it is common to fee a man on 
whom age is advancing with rapid ſtrides, 


_ anxiouſly exerting himſelf to maintain his fa- 


vour with the ladies. 

Neither years nor ſtation ſeem to plead an 
impropriety in ſuch purſuits; even perſons of 
unamiable character on many accounts, will 
aim at the reputation of being men of gal 
la ntry. 

This frame of mind is of long ſtanding in 
the French nation. Among other memorable 
examples let it be recorded, that the great 


Turenne was 4 profeſſed gallant at more 
than ſixty; and that the ſevere and moroſe 


Louvois was not without his miſtreſs; for 
whom, it ſeems, he entertained ſo much fond- 
neſs, chat he procured her a place and admiſ- 
ſion at Court, in order to gratify her vanity; 
and poſſibly, at the ſame time, to ſignalize 
his own credit and conſequence. 

Both theſe remarkable inſtances have been 
frequently repeated in the imitation of per- 
ſons. of the like elevation; there is not a 


Courtin Europe, where the great and power- 
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ful are proner to appear in the light of hum- 


ble ſervants and favourites of the ladies. 


Theſe, on the other hand, being no leſs in- 
clined to have admirers over whom to exer- 


_ciſe their ſway, 'tis no way ſurprizing, that 


both ſexes agreeing ſo well in their propenſi- 
ties, France ſhould be abundantly repleniſhed 
with high finiſhed characters in theſe reſpects. 
Much did the French of yore ſpeak and 
write of the gallantry of their times; but I 
think the preſent yields not in this point to 
any former period. 

Tt is not three centuries ſince women were 
firſt introduced to Court in France, upon that 
free and ordinary footing they are at this day. 
The firſt monarch who by his feſtive diſpoſi- 
tion and love of pleaſure invited them r, 


Was Francis I. 
Before his time, the reſort of the ladies to 


Court-was only occaſional; ſuch as a high 
feſtival on account of the marriage or birth 
of ſome royal or- princely perſonage, or the 
rejoicings for ſome auſpicious event. 
Whatever the occaſions were, they only 
recurred at long intervals;. and the ladies led 


far more retired lives than they would be 


pleaſed with at preſent. 
The principal occurrences that drew them 


from their retirements, were tilts and tourna- 


ments. Here they appeared in all the ſplendor 
of the times, and here the youths of noble 


families had opportunities of rendering them- 
ſelves 


E 


| ſelves acceptable in their eyes. by feats of 
manly proweſs. | 
That familiar intercourſe which now ſo 


much facilitates- acquaintance, was then ut- 


terly unknown: it often happened, that a 


young nobleman or gentleman became ena- 
moured with a young lady on the bare ru- 


mour of her charms, and never enjoyed the 
ſight of her, except at church, or until ſome 
concourſe of this kind brought her forth to 


public ſight. 
Immured in caſtles and ſtrong holds, the 


young ladies ſpent their time in domeſtic occu- 


pations, under the eye of their parents; they 


feldom ſtirred abroad for amuſement, unleſs on 
a viſit to ſome relation, or upon a bunting or 


hawking party, mounted on led palfreys, and 


furrounded by the dependents of the family. 
Such was the ſtyle of living that prevailed 


in France, not only among the younger, but 


even the married ladies, with few exceptions, 


until the commencement of the reign of the 
laſt mentioned monarch. . 

The ſame indeed may be ſaid of the way of 
living prevalent among the ladies throughout 
the reſt of Europe. In England their appear- 


ance at Court did not become frequent until 


the days of Henry the Eighth, Who was co- 


_ eval with the above Francis. 


On their firſt introduction to S in this 
habitual manner, much outcry was raiſed by 


the morahits of che age; they eee of 
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it as an infringement upon the former ftrict- 
neſs of manners, and predicted a ſpeedy de- 
chne of purity in morals and deportment. 
But notwithſtanding their declamations, the 
ladies having got poſleflion of this agrecable 
ſpot, were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh it. The 


men on the other hand, were too much pleaſ- 


ed with their ers res to conſent to there 
abſence. 
In the mean time, as the revival of litera- 

ture was taking place every where, it inſpir- 
ed the men with more gentle and refined me- 
thods of recommending themſelves to the 
notice of the ladies. 

Inſtead of breaking lances on each other 8 
ſhields or armour, or un-horſing each other at 
juſts and tiltings, they compoſed ſongs and 
— and ſung them to the ſound of lutes, 
and ether ſoft inſtruments. 

The ladies were not back ward in improv- 
ing them fel ves in the ſame line: they learn- 
ed to ſing by more melodious rules than here- 


tofore; they learned to play upon virginals, 


and other muſical inſtruments of more ele- 


gant invention, and ſofter harmony than 


thoſe in former practice. 

But as a juſt medium, when attained, ſel- 
dom remains untranſgreſſed, the politeneſs and 
refinement which had ſucceeded the ancient 
fimplicty and plainneſs of manners, degene- 
rated gradually into licentiouſneſs. The re- 
| ſpective courts of Francis and Henry exhibit- 
: ed ſome ſcenes of this nature. 5 

n 
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On the demiſe of this laſt monarch, Eng- 
land under the three following reigns, of his. 
ſon Edward, and his daughters Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, remained within the bounds of decen- 
cy in theſe reſpects. | 
Neither indeed. were the ſubſequent reigns 
of James and Charles the firſt, notoriouſly de- 
praved.. It was not until the acceſſion of 
Charles the Second, that profligacy in regard 
to women reared iis head in a. bare-faced. 
manner, and made a conſiderable breach in 
the morals of the Engliſh nation. _ 
Bur it was far otherwiſe in France. The 
licentiouſneſs that begun in the days of Fran- 
cis the Firſt, augmented faſt under his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Henry the Second, his ſon, encourag- 
ed it by his own example; and it continued to 
increaſe under his three ſons and ſucceſſors, 
Francis the Second, Charles the Ninth, and 
Henry the Third. 1 5 
Henry the Fourth was a prince of too much 
freedom in his on morals to diſcourage it in 
others. Gallantry ſince his time has made a 
rapid progreſs in France. 
His ſon, Lewis the Thirteenth, was in his 
perſon a pious and well-meaning prince: but 
his life, though exemplary, made no impreſ- 
ſion on his courtiers : his character was not 
ſufficiently reſpeclable to gain imitators even 
of the virtues he had; and he remains a 
ſtrong proof, how-much it is neceſſary that a 
king ſhould have royal and princely, as well 
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as perſonal good qualities, in order to ſet up 
as an object of reverence and imitation. 
Lewis the Fourteenth was far from being a 
pattern of regularity. His youth was a ſcene 


of continual gallantry. Perhaps no ſovereign 
in Europe, not even our voluptuous Charles 


the Second, exceeded him. His inconſtancy 


Was fixed at laſt upon his becoming ac- 


quainted with Madam de Maintenon, whom 


he made his wife. 

Previous to this event, his courtiers had a 
very licentious example to follow in the con- 

duct of their maſter. A great part of his 

reign was marked accordingly by freedom 


and unreſtraint in female manners. Decency 
in behaviour and in externals was duly pre- 


ſerved; but libertiniſm gained ground and 
has loſt none ſince his time. 


His. ſucceſſor, Lewis the Fifteenth, was, 


during. a long ſpace,. a complete model of 
conjugal attachment; but he was ſurrounded 
by courtiers who profeſſed very different max- 
ms; he could not reſiſt the contagion, and 


gave at laſt into a courſe of life with which 


the world is ſufficiently acquainted. 
Connoiſſeurs in theſe matters, of which there 
are numbers in Frahce, pretend to diſcover 
a different kind of gallantry, in each of theſe 
has I have mentioned. I have read ſome 
and heard ſtill more diſcuſſions upon this ſub- 
ject: but all I can gather is, that in proportion 
as the perſons noted for their gallantry, were 
either more or leſs refined in their education 


and 


„ 
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and ſentiments, their connexions of this na- 


ture were attended by more or leſs of polite- 


neſs and decorum. 


The French in general frankly allow the 
preſent æra to be the moſt irregular and li- 
_ centions of any; they even ſeem to think it 


is accompanied with a degree of coarſeneſs 


of which they acquit their forefathers: theſe, 


in their deviations from ſtrict virtue, did not 
forget an appearance of decency ;. but their 
deſcendants. have thrown aſide both appear- 
ance and reality. 

Such is the verdict of the French them- 
ſelves on the preſent generation. 

If the men are more wanting than former- 
ly to exterior reſtraints, the women muſt of 
courſe be proportionally deficient 1 in delicacy 


of manners.. 


This we need not conſult the French a- 


bout.. The leaſt obſervation will teach us, 
that the French women are guilty. of liberties 


in theſe matters, which, were. they to extend 
no farther, are highly offenſive to perſons 


ho look for purity even in the ſemblance 


of things, and who think, not without good 
reaſons, that to break 9 theſe exterior 


fences of virtue is the firſt ſtep to the dow n- 


fall of virtue itſelf, © | 

Female empire in France is like the go- 
vernment of the country where it exiſts. 
While attachments laſt, nothing can be more 
abſolute on the part of the woman, nothing 
more ſubmillive on that of the man. 


: But 
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But as connexions of this ſort are uſually 


ſhort-lived, the various ways of exerciſing 
dominion, become by their novelty almoſt a 
matter of amufement to thoſe who undergo it. 
Subjection however of ſome kind or other 


ſeems neceſſary for a Frenchman. Whether 


in love or in politics, he is always ready to 


bend the knee before ſome favourite idol. 


The French reproach the Engliſh for be- | 
ing as unmanageable in matters of love as in ; 
thoſe of ſtate. The truth, i is, when an Eng- 


liſhman fixes his attachment upon a woman, 
notwithſtanding he 1s far from deficient in 
fervour, yet he is not ſo entirely devoted to 


his paſfion, as to be blinded by it into ab- 


ſurdities deſtructive to his peace or character. 


He loves like a man without fawning like a 


child. Such'is, generally ſpeaking; the cha- 
racter of an Engliſh lover. 

Another difference very material to- the 
ſex is, that a woman: can place more reliance 
on theattachment of an Engliſhman. Though 


not ſo rich in prote ſtations, he remains more 


firm and ſolid in ſubſtantial and laſting affec- 
tion; and 1s not eaſily moved to abandon his 
choice. 
Nuo is not indeed ſo ſubmiſſive to the ca pri- 
cious Humour of his miſtreſs as a Frenchman. 
He complies with her defires in a generous, 
but not a flaviſh manner; and though will- 
ing to go great lengths to pleaſe her, is not 
implicitly gs by all ber dictates, ww 
uc 
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Such Frenchmen as delight to refine upon 


all ſubjects, attribute theſe differences in the 
refpettive behaviour of the Engliſh and the 
French to woman-kind, entirely to the diſ- 
parity of government in thoſe two nations. 
How far ſuch a ſpeculation may be found- 
ed cannot, I imagine, be very clearly aſcer- 


tained. The temper of mankind is undoubt- 


<dly affected by the genius of the govern- 


ment they hve under: but though abſolute 


power is ſufficiently felt in France, it is equal- 
ly known in other parts, and in ſome car- 
ried to a far greater exceſs: yet we find in 


moſt of them, the men far leſs ſubjected to 
the women; if we may not indeed juſtly ac- 


cuſe the men of being much too domineering. 
The truth may be, that climate and na- 
turm conſtitution more efficactoutly contribute 


to the formation of men's characters in theſe 


inſtances, than almoſtany other conſiderations. 

Variety of governments have ſucceſſively 
prevailed in the ſame countries, without ma- 
terially affecting the general diſpoſition of 


the inhabitants in their connexions walh Wo- 


man- Kind. 
The principal imc exerted by ale 
rity of government is in the conjugal ftate. 


It is from various cauſes found to be leſs lia- 


ble to contamination in republics than in 
monarchies. 

One of the on obvious appears to be, 
that | in courts and I the luxurious reſi- 
dence 
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dence of princes and courtiers, their exam- 
ples are perpetually ſtimulating others to 
imitate them; the conſequence is, that as 
they uſually ſpend much of their lives in irre- 
gularity and diſſipation, they corrupt the in- 
ferior claſſes, always too ready to tread in 
the footſteps of their ſuperiors, 

But in republics, whatever the opulence of 
individuals may be, ſtill as their power is 
confined, and their perſons no otherwiſe re- 
ſpected, than their lives and character can 
render them, vicious and immoral habits can- 
not meet with patrons of ſufficient magni- 


tude, to ſcreen their deformity : As all peo- 


ple are in ſome meaſure on a level, vice is 
not winked at on account of perſona) eleva- 
tion, and they who lead a diſſolute life, are 
liable to the ſevereſt cenſure and reprimand 
from their fellow- citizens. 


Thus more private virtue is found in ge- 


neral to ſubſiſt in the intercourſe between the 
ſexes in republican governments than in mo- 
narchical. 

Still, however, the degree of warmth. in 
: their reciprocal attachments, may be deduc- 
ed from the nature of the climate which 
they inhabit. 

This is ſufficiently ee e in moſt 


countries, notwithſtanding the revoutions 


they may have experienced, and however the 
character of the people may have been altered 
in matters unconneQed with this object. 
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In the northern kingdoms of Sweden and 
- Denmark, the women are to this day regard- 
2 with the ſame eye as many centuries 
The attachment of the men, though 
— and laſting, is cool and placid ; and 
their love borders near on ſimple friendſhip. 
In Ruſſia, ſaving the extirpation of ſome 
cuſtoms that were the reſult of i Ignorance and 


barbariſm, the natives ſtill retain a ſort of 


deſpotiſm over the fair ſex. It is true they are 
leſs rugged and ferocious than formerly: but 
it is only at court, and in ſome choice circles 
that women are treated with that politeneſs 
and deference which are due to their ſex. 

In Poland and in Germany, views of power 
and intereſt are as cogent as in preceding 
times; and devotion to the fair not much in- 
fluenced by paſſion or ſentimental preference 
of perſons. The gallantry of thoſe coun- 
tries is rather an imitation of what has been 
imported from abroad, by thoſe among them 
who have viſited foreign parts, than the 
genuine growth of their own inclinations. 

In Flanders, and in Holland, the latter eſ- 
pecially, there is a regularity in their modes 
of love and wooing that is in a manner tra- 
ditional. Violence of attachment is hardly 
known, but in the tranſlations of thoſe many 
romances that are fabricated in the more 
ſouthern nations. Of gallantry ſome ſpeci- 
mens exiſt; but they are of a ſedate com- 
plexion; and of the parties concerned the 
females 
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| | | females are very frequenty the natives of pro 
Wit other countries. cou 
10 The Dutch women are in truth rather the 
5 friendly and ſociable than animated and at- F 
With tracting. They amuſe one without inva- that 
Mill ding one's repoſe. The better fort are ex- ſtitu 
il tremely civil and well-bred, and are endowed ing 
| with an eaſy unaffected meer that is very to tl 
l gagreeable to ſtrangers. the 1 
1 The Spaniſh and Portugueſe women till FP 
110 maintain their old character of being addict- in e: 
it l | ed to very warm paſſions. There 1s no dif- acco 
[ſt ference between the paſt and the preſent diſpl 
periods relative to this particular in either of man 

theſe nations. Their poets and novel writers degr 

deſcribed them formerly as we ſtill find them of n 

at this day. ceive 

In Italy the empire of love has loft no- prac 

thing of that ſtrength with which we fee it — 


depicted by writers who flouriſned of yore. 
Women indeed are leſs confined, as well as 
in Spain and Portugal, than they uſed to be; 
but the ſame temper and inclinations re- 
main in full force; and in theſe both the 
men and the women throughout theſe coun- 
tries ſtrictly reſemble their anceſtors. 

In the Aſiatic parts of the world, as well as 
in the European provinces belonging to the 
Turkiſh empire, the like tafte and notions pre- 
vail between the two ſexes as in ancient times. 

Without going therefore more extenſively 

into a diſquiſition of this kind, it ſeems clear 
that the diſpoſitions of men and women reci- 
procally 
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procally differ but in few inſtances, in any 
country at preſent, from what they were in 
the remoteſt æras we are acquainted with. 


From thence we are authoriſed to conclude, . 


that climate, independently of political con- 


ſtitution, has the principal hand in the form- 


ing and modelling human nature, in relation 
to the feelings, ſentiments, and behaviour of 
the men towards the women. 

The French women are uncommonly alert 
in exhibiting their brighteſt ſide. Whatever 
accompliſhments they are miſtreſſes of are 
diſplayed in a very winning and gracious 
manner. They are poſſeſſed in the ſupremeſt 
degree of the moſt uſeful of all talents, that 
of making the utmoſt of thoſe they have re- 
ceived from nature or have e through 
practice. 

They alſo poſſeſs another talent not infe- 


rior to the former, that of timeing them pro- 


perly, and employing them generally with- 
out parade or affectation. 

But their countrymen, . while they give 
them credit for all this, complain bitterly of 
the uſe they make of theſe pleaſing quali- 
fications. 

They accuſe them of harbouring perpetual 
deſigns upon the men, of an unvarying in- 
tention to ſeduce indiſcriminately all who 
approach them, and to make as many con- 


queſts as their enticing arts can procure. 


In theſe purſuits they are repreſented as 
quite orderly and ſyſtematical. According 
as 
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as their plan is laid, they form themſelves 
by previous care and preparation to under- 
take it with ſucceſs. - | 

As their enterpriſing diſpoſition nds them 
into a variety of attempts, they are particu- 


larly cautious in prefacing the buſineſs they 


have in view, by exerciſing themſelves in 
thoſe qualifications, which they know to be 
moſt acceptable to thoſe on whom the ſucceſs 
of the buſineſs will depend. 

Purſuant to this maxim, I heard not os 
ſince that a lady of high rank, intending to 
ſolicit a biſhop for-a benefice in favour of her 
nephew, took the pains to read over very 


diligently the writings of the Moliniſts againſt 
the Janſeniſts. The good biſhop,. it ſeems, 


was a warm foe to thele laſt; and always ex- 
preſſed particular ſatisfaction in hearing ar- 
guments againſt them. 

The lady was both handſome and witty, 
had a large ſhare of education, and was a re- 
markably fluent ſpeaker; baving ſtudied as 
much as appeared neceſſary for her purpoſe, 
ſhe threw herſelf in the way of this prelate 
as often as ſhe could, taking eſpecial care to 
bring on imperceptibly thofe topics of con- 
troverſy, in which ſhe knew he ſo much de- 
lighted, 

She diſplayed accordingly {0 mack ran- 
cour againſt Janſeniſm, and ſpoke with ſo 
much fervour on the oppoſite ſide of the 
gqueſtion, ſhe argued with ſo much know- 
ledge, and ſhewed en miſtreſs of ſo much 
learning 
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learning on the points debated, that the pre- 


late was equally aſtoniſned and charmed with 


her. 
In the cds of a few Gn ſhe 


made an abſolute conqueſt of his intereſt and 


power in eccleſiaſtical matters, which were 


very conſiderable; ſhe not only procured the 
benefice ſhe had propoſed for her nephew, 
but was enabled to provide for ſeveral others 


of her family and connections in the ſame line. 
The famous Marſhal Saxe, every one 
knows, was all his life a profeſſed admirer of 


the fair. A lady of great wit, but rather in- 


different circumſtances, had an only ſon, a 
comley and promiſing youth, whom ſhe was 
very deſirous of introducing to the Marſhal's 
acquaintance and favour. She had a talent 


for drawing, and upon this ſhe determined 


to erect the edifice of her ſon's proſperity. 
The Marſhal had a ſeat in the country not 
far from the lady's houſe. In his excurſions 
he often paſſed before it: on this cireum- 
ſtance ſhe formed a project worthy of the 
brighteſt female invention. 

One of her maids was courted by a young 
fellow in the neighhourhood. As in France 


it is cuſtomary in genteel families, to behave 
with hoſpitality 'on ſuch occaſions, ſhe gave 


the young couple a wedding dinner, and 1n- 


vited all their friends, providing at the ſame 
time a convenient dancing place in the court 


yd before her __ for all the young folks 
in 
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in ithe pariſh who choſe to partake of the 


diverſion. 
She perfectly knew the Marſhal to be hd 


of ſuch ſights, and that his curioſity | would 


naturally prompt him to 1-.ok in upon this 
company of ruſtic damſels, in the courſe of 
his afternoon's walk. 

In this ſhe was not miſtaken : the Mar- 


ſhal on his return homewards, hearing the 


ſound of muſic and dancing, ſtopped at 
her gate, and ſtood awhile amulng himſelf 
with the fight of the dancers. 

This was the auſpicious minute the lady 
had long wiſhed for; ſhe haſted to the gate, 
and in a moſt engaging manner entreated 
the Marſhal to honour her houſe with his 
preſence. 

He politely accepted the offer, and was 
uſhered into a neat and elegant hall, where 
the firſt object that ſtruck him was the pic- 
ture of himſelf at the upper end, in a moſt 
rich and magnificent frame. 

The lady told him, that picture was the 
piece of furniture ſhe moſt valued in her 
whole houſe for two reaſons: the firſt, be- 
cauſe it repreſented him; the ſecond, becauſe 
ſhe had drawn it herſelf from the frequent 3 in- 
ſpection of his perſon in his walks about her 
neighbourhood ; adding, it was impoſſible 
to ſee ſuch a man and ever to forget him. 

The Marſhall, you may well imagine, 


could not help _ ſenlibly touched with 
_ theſe 
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„ „ 
theſe marks of eſteem and reſpect. As he 
was a very polite and court-like man, he an- 
ſwered her civilities in the moſt flattering man- 
ner ſhe could wiſh, and was further prevailed 
upon to partake of a collation ſhe had previ- 
ouſly prepared, in ſecret hope and exepecta- 
tion of this illuſtrious gueſt. 

In the mean time, ſhe begged the liberty 


of preſenting her ſon to the Marſhal, aſſuring 
- him that her felicity would be complete, if he 


would permit the youth to accompany him in 
the. field of glory, whenever the propitious 
genius of France ſhould ſummon bim to a 
renewal of his triumphs» 

The words and behaviour of the lady were 
not loſt upon this occaſiõn; the Marſhal not 
onlyrepaid herattentive and reſpectuous treat- 
ment of him with every civility ſhe could ex- 
pect, but what was more eſſential, as it was 
the chief end ſne propoſed, he took her ſon 
into favour, and provided for him in that 
line ſhe ſo earneſtly deſired. | 

If the French ladies are conſpicuouſly 
dextrous in compaſling the ppint they pro- 
poſe, they are no leſs keen at counteract- 
ing plots and machinations, and turning 
them to the prejudice of their contrivers. 


Take the follow ing inſtance. 


A French gentleman's finances had been 
exceſhvely deranged by the length and ex- 
pences of a law-ſuit, which he had inherited to- 
gether with the family eſtate ; he had loſt his 
cauſe and was overwhelmed with debts. 
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In order to repear the breaches made in his 
fortune, he was adviſed to pay his addreſſes to 
a young widow of inferior rank, but conſider- 
able wealth. His pride heſitated awhile ; but 
neceſſity, the moſt powerful of all arguments, 


obliged him to throw aſide all conſiderations 


of birth and denomination, and to apply 
him ſelf ſerioufly to obtain her. 
She”was, though not handſome in her per- 
ſon, of a ſprightly diſpoſition,” and engaging 
manners, and every way fit to make a rea- 
ſonable man completely happy. - 
Her huſband had been a fortunate mer- 
chant. He had known her when a child, and 
his affection became in proceſs of time fo 


great, that having loſt his former wife, and 


having no child nor. near relation to provide 
for, he married her in the decline of life, and 
after living with her a few years, he died and 
left her very opulent. 

Such was the lady whom our gentleman 
thought proper to fingle out as his future 
partner. As he was very nobly deſcended, 
he found no difficulty in procuring admit- 
tance to her company, and being of the ſame 
province and city, and no ways diſagreeable 
in his perſon, ſhe expreſſed no repugnance 
to receive him on the footing of a lover. 

But pride was not the only failing of this 
gentleman; he had another ſtill more odious 


and deſpicable ; ; he was avaricious fo an ex- 
treme 
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treme degree, he coveted the poſſeſſion of 
every thing that he ſaw, and was ruled by no 
other principle than that of the moſt ſordid 
intereſt, 

This mean diſpoſition -was ſo predominant 
in all his conduct, that it was viſible to all that 
had the leaſt knowledge of him; inſtances 
of it occurred daily; it rendered him con- 
temptible to people of his own rank, and diſ- 
guſting to thoſe of an inferior. 

Theſe two vices of pride and avarice dit 


| puted i in a manner, which of the two ſhould 


have the upper hand in the compoſition of 
his character: as they were perpetually at 
variance with each other, they contributed to 
put him in an ill humour with himſelf, through 
the violent conflict they maintained in his 
mind; and from being diſpleaſing to him- 
ſelf, he ſoon . ea difagreeable to 


The view of coming into the poſſeſſion of 


affluence, enabled him during ſome time 10 


diſſemble his real diſpoſition, and to affect 
good-nature and liberality. But as affecta- 
tion is a- maſk that does not conceal every 
feature, he could not diſguiſe himſelf ſo 
thoroughly, as not to betray his character oc- 
caſionally. | 

The young widow, whoſe temper was all 
mildneſs and complacency, was alarmed at 


the diſcovery of a frame of mind calculated 
for the very reverſe of happineſs: her pene- 
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tration was too EY not to perceive. that his. 
aim was ſolely to obtain her fortune; and 
the manifeſtation of his pride on ſundry oc- 

caſions, was attended by too many proofs of 
its exceſs and incorrigibleneſs, to leave her in 
any doubt of the danger ſhe ran of being un- 
done by marrying ſuch a man. 


Still however female vanity would not al- 


low her to diſmiſs him; he had a title, and 
the proſpect of wearing it ſoftened the hard- 
ſhips of which ſhe foreſaw ſhe muſt conſent 
to bear the load. 

Among her female viſitors was another 
widow, young and rich like herſelf, and the 
relict alſo of a merchant, the intimate friend of 
her deceaſed huſbend to whom he was related. 


This lady was far the wealthieſt of the two, 


and the had advantage of being younger and 
very beautiful; ſhe was abſent when our 
gentleman firſt became acquainted with 
his widow, otherwiſe he would not have 
heſitated a moment in his choice of the latter. 

As he had however no particular predilection 
for the former, he made no ſcruple to abandon 
his deſigns upon her, in order to attach him- 
ſelf to the latter. | 

Bur left, in his purſuit of this new object, he 
u miſs the other, he ſtill feigned to carry 
on his courtſhip, and did not apparently remit 
of his aſſiduities with his prior acquaintance. 


As he was made up of vanity, as well as 


| ag and avarice, he could not hep fancying 
that 


caſionally under value that of merchants, and 


a very ſincere attachment to her late huſband 


indeed was an indirect one upon herſelf, 
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that his perſon, which was not unſeemly, was 


exquiſitely prepoſſeſſing: this filled him with 
the moſt intolerable preſumption, and, added 
to the notions of his birth, ſo troubleſomely 
prevalent in France, rendered him very un- 
acceptable to the. perſons who knew him. 

It was upon the ſtrength of theſe conſide- 
rations, that he formed the reſolution to relin- 
quiſh the firſt widow, and pay his addreſſes 
to the ſecond. 

But the firſt of theſe ladies Was beginning 
to loſe patience at the many airs of impor- 
tance he was perpetually aſſuming. His pride 
would often ſuperſede his diſcretion: in the 
impetuoſity of diſcourſe, he was uſed to ſpare 
no profeſſion that was incompatible with thoſe 
ideas of nobleſſe that ſo generally inſatuate 
his countrymen ;z among others, he would oc- 


of all people appertaining to that claſs. s 


This naturally offended the lady who not- 


withſtanding the diſparity of years, had borne 


and benefactor, and could not brook an in- 
ſult upon the occupation he followed, which - 


She ventured one day to tell the gentleman, 
that ſhe took his treatment of her late huſ⸗ 
band's profeſſion as injurious to herſelf, and 
that if he valued her, as he pretended, he would, 
for her ſake, reſpect the memory of a man who 
had enabled her to command his attention. 
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The gentleman fully underſtood her mean- 


ing; but as his ſcheme with the other widow 


was not arrived -at maturity, he parried the - 
blow with his uſual diſſimulation, predeter- 


mined to bear her reprimands, and even to 
marry her, if he failed in the other point. 
But his new flame, if ſuch a man could feel 
any, though good tempered and ſprightly, 
had not ſo much of the paſſive mildneſs of the 
other. She had never thought favourably of 
him; but upon diſcloſing his intentions 


towards her, ſhe conceived a ſtill greater 


averſion for him, and reſolved at once not 
only to diſcourage his addrefles, but even to 


expoſe him, as a man loſt to all ſentiments of 


honour, and guilty of the meaneſt duplicity. 
Full of this determination, ſhe opened the 
buſineſs to her friend, the forſaken widow, 


. who had herſelf, for ſome time paſt, imagined 


ſhe perceived a diminution of his warmth, 


and had even imparted her ſuſpicions to this 


very lady, that he had altered his mind upon 
this matter, and was pallibly engaged 1 in ſome 


other purſuit. 


The diſcovery of his perfidy rouſed her in- 
dignation much more than it affected her 


feelings. The loſs of ſuch a lover was cer- 


tainly a gain to a woman of her ſenſibility ; 
her vanity was cliiefly hurt upon this occa- 


ſion, and the foible of her countrywomen, 


as well as her countrymen, ſtill operated in 


ſome meaſure, in repreſenting to her t he yo 
£32270 
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of that rank and dignity, to which, it ſeems, 
ſhe would willingly have ſacrificed the peace 


of her life. 


Her friend knew her weakneſs in this re- 
ſpect, and had frequently taken the liberty of 
remonſtrating what a price ſhe muſt pay by 
indulging it; ſhe had conſtantly oppoſed the . 
match with this gentleman, and had done it 
ſometimes ſo warmly, that had not her friend 


| known her diſpoſition thoroughly, and been 
convinced that ſhe was not intereſted in her 


advices, ſhe would have incurred the ſuſpi- 


cion, that ſhe wifhed he might meet with a 
refuſal in order to ſecure him for herſelf. _ 


But this was the laft thing in this lady 's 


thoughts; ſhe deteſted him on account of his 
own bad qualities, and no leſs for preſuming 


to addreſs her, when he knew that ſhe was in 
a manner pre-engaged with a young gentle- 
man of very reputable parents, with whom 
ſhe had been intimate from the infancy of 
both, and who having gone abroad before ſhe 
was married; had returned ſince her widow- 


hood, and renewed tits former connexion. 


The aſſurance of the other in obtruding 
himſelf, as it were, upon her inclinations, had 


highly exaſperated her: but the ideas of his 


rank made him blind to all other conſiderati- 
ons; he thought it was fufficient to induce 


any woman to give him the preference over 


one leſs nobly born. 
. After 


- (,, 174 ) 
After the firſt emotions of anger and re- 
- ſentment were ſubſided, the forſaken lady 
aſked her friend in what manner ſhe ſhould 
proceed with a wretch .that made her 
the ſubject of a meer farce, and was daily 
cContriving how to deceive her. 
The warmth of friendſhip each. of theſe 
ladies entertained for the other, excited them 
at firſt to a reſolution of treating him with all 
the ignominy which he deſerved, and of lay- 
ing him out in ſuch colours as ſhould make 
him univerſally deteſted. _ 
But when they had dwelled ſome time 
upon this idea, which was natural enough in 
this caſe, the youngeſt, who poſleſſed a quicker 
vein of humour and vivacity than the other, 
bethought herſelf, that to make him the butt 
of public laughter and ridicule, would prove 
a more ſubſtantial revenge, as well as one 
- that he particularly merited for his arrogance 
and baſeneſs. A 
A young milliner of their acquaintance was 
at that time in mourning for a near relation 
lately deceaſed in the Weſt-Indies: it had 
been reported that he died immenſely rich, 
and had left all he had to this young woman's 
mother, who was his couſin, and whom in the 
days of his youth he had courted and would 
have married, had not the narrow neſs of his 
circumſtances prevented him. T 
In order to remedy this defect, he went to 
one of _ French Cands 1 in America, 1 1 
7 


1 
by his induſtry he accumulated in the courſe 
of years a very capital fortune. Such was the 
report that was circulated concerning this 
young woman's deceaſed relation. 

She was an agreeable, lively girl, very 
ſhewy, and full of the ſmartneſs peculiar to her 
profeſſion; the poſſeſſed a good ſhare of un- 
derſtanding and acuteneſs, and was of a diſ- 
poſition not averſe to engage in any enter- 
prize, from whence advantages could be 
reaped. 

On receiving the news of this relaGon? 8 de- 
miſe, her mother, who was her only ſurviv- 
ing parent, embarked on board a veſſel that 
was bound for the place of this late relation's 
reſidence, leaving her daughter to the care of 
her friends, who had on this occaſion ſupplied 
her liberally with the means of making a 
comfortable voyage, and of rde into 
the affairs of the deceaſed. 

This young woman, by the ſprightlineſs 

her manner and converſation, had greatly 
recemmended herſelf to the notice of the 
youngeſt of our two widows. This lady obſerv- 
ing her one day rather more grave and penſive 
than uſual, enquired the cauſe in a very 
friendly manner, aſſuring her that ſhe had 
conceived/an attachment for her, of which 
| ſhe was ready to teſtify the truth whenever 
it became neceſſary. 5 

The young woman, chcouraged: by her 
kind expreſſions, diſcloſed ons cauſes: of her 
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An 
appearing fo thoughtful. She told the lady 
that ſhe had juſt received a letter from her 
mother, acquainting her, that the immenſe 
fortune they had been taught to expect, was 
reduced to much leſs than ſhe could ever 
have imagined. 

The young lady comforted her in the moſt h 
"Shel? terms, bade her not be diſcouraged, | 
and that ſhe would exert herſelf in her be- 
half, and endeavour to alleviate her affliction 
by every mcans in her power. . 

But the young woman, after thanking her 
for the obliging part ſhe took in her misfor- 
tune, told her, that excluſive of the loſs of 
the fortune he expected, ſhe had met with 
da diſappointment not leſs mortifying ; that a 
_ gentleman of high extraction and large ef- 
tate, had lately been very aſſiduous in his 
viſits at a houſe where ſhe often viſited, and 

had in a private interview made her a decla- 
ration of love upon honourable terms; that 
.ſhe had not ſeen him fince this unwelcome 
news was arrived, and was unſpeakably ag- 
. grieved to think, that ſhe muſt at once reſign 
all thoughts of opulence and quality, and 
fink to her primitive mediocrity. 
The lady ſympathized with her very 1 
cerely for this accumulation of ſorrow, and 
| | proceeded with an innocent curioſity to en- 
{A quire who this gentleman was, with whom 
ie had hoped to be connected in ſo ſplendid 
ORE. - RT” „ 
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The young woman, in compliance with 
her requeſt, ſatisfied her very faithfully in 
every particular. It appeared, on the wind- 
ing up of her ſtory, that her lover was the 


very identical gentleman who had already 


profeffed the ſame paſſion for the two widows. 


On the report of the prodigious inheritance 


that would become the property of this young 
woman, he had thought proper to make her 
the object of his attention. 3 
On the diſcloſing of this matter, the lady 
could not contain herſelf; ſhe burſt out into 
ſuch a fit of laughter, that the young woman 
imagined the lady thought her a ſimpleton, 
for beheving the gentleman could have been 


in earneſt; ſhe therefore aſſured her, in the 


moſt ſerious manner, that ſhe was convinced 
he had not intended to impoſe upon her; that 
te had been applied to on his account by 
ſome ladies of quality, who had repreſented 
him as a man of great poſſeſſions, and ſtill 
greater expectations, and had perſuaded her 
that ſne could not have met with a nobler op- 
portunity of improving the advantages that 
fortune had thrown into her hands. 
Upon hearing all this the lady expreſſed 


more ſurprize than before; ſhe now ſaw in 


the fulleſt light the real character and diſpoſt- - 
tion of the man who was the hero of this cu- 
rious tale. She took the young woman by 
the hand, wiſhed her joy of her acquiſition, 
telling her to be ruled by her and another 
friend, to whom ſhe would introdace her, and 

5 Ls as 


( 178 ) | 
| ſhe ſhould: till become a lady of quality, if 
not a lady of fortune. 
bShe bade her conceal the news of her dit 
appointment, and leave the management of 
0 her affairs with her and the other friend, pro- 

miſing they would both warmly concur in 
forwarding her wiſhes, if ſhe was deſirous of 
Ang g title,” 
14 The young woman, who had more ambi- 
. tion than covetouſneſs, readily agreed to run 
all riſques for the obtaining of that end, 
charmed to find that fortune would in any 
ſhape indemnify. her for having deceived her 
bother expectations. 
The two widows having conſulted toge- 
ther and formed their plan, ſent for the young 
woman, and gave her a conſiderable fum of 
money, deſiring her to lay it out on her per- 
ſon and apparel, and to ſpare no coſt in e- 
quipping berſelf with the utmoſt elegance and 
iplendor. 
She obeyed their 1 pious with the moſt 
ready punctuality; the aſſiſtance The had al- 
ready received from her friends had enabled 
her to make a very decent and genteel figure 
among her acquaintance ;. but this new ſup- 
ply was far beyond her former receipts, ſhe 
_ now appeared abroad with more luftre than 
_— ver; and was talked of as one lately come 
4 to the poſſeſſion of great riches. pry 
Inn the mean time the gentleman, who | 
thought he had made compleat dupes of tbe 
two WIGOWh,. Rave his courtſhip to the Rn © 
| Young 
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young woman with more eagerneſs than everi 
entertaining no doubt from all that he ſaw and 


| heard, that ſhe was entitled to the (ſplendid. 


inheritance that was ſo much ſpoken of, he 
determined to withdraw himſelf from the 
other two ladies gradually, and without 
coming to an open and ſudden rupture. 
Theſe on the other hand, Who, for obvious 


reaſons, were withing to precipitate matters, . 
_ expreſt no diſpleaſure on the - diſcontinuance 


of his former aſſiduities; and left him at full 
liberty to carry on the intrigue with his new 
miſtreſs. 2 

They contributed all they cond to counte- 
nance the rumours that obtained of her vaſt 


wealth, they frequently invited her to their. 


reſpective houſes, and treated her with all the 
reſpect that was: due to her appearance; in 
ſhort, they neglected nothing to impreſs the 
Public with a perſuaſion that ſhe was become 


a very opulent heireſs. 


Mean while the gentleman 's es: 
obliged him to bethink himſelf ſeriouſly of 


ſettling, if poſſible, with ſome woman who 
could retrieve them, having given up the two 


widows and fixed his mind upon this young 


vVvoman, he ventured one day to tell her, that 
the neceſſity. of being preſent upon one of 


his eſtates, in conſequence of ſome pecuniary 
tranſaction, would oblige him to abſent him-- 


felf for a ſhort time, unleſs ſhe could make it 


convenient to her, to ſpare him a ſum of mo- 


She 


©” | : 
She anſwered that ſhe would take his re- 
15 queſt into conſideration; and would certainly, 
i if it conſiſted with other arrangements, accom- 
7 modate him with the ſum he had mentioned. 
100 Having acquainted her. two friends with 
19 what had happened, they ſupplied her with 
- What was wanted, and inſtructed her how to 
act on any future demands of this nature, 
which they apprehended, from their Know- 
10 ledge of his circumſtances, could not fail of 
|. til being ſoon repeated. | 
. On the receipt of the money. the gentle- 
6 man got rid of the neceſſity of repairing to 
Wl His imaginary eſtate, and was enabled to re- 
9 main within the daily approach of his miſtreſs, 
| whom he now attended more cloſely than 
i ever... | 
The two forſaken ladies had juſtly Fore- 
boded another application to her of the ſame 
kind. His embarraſſments were now begin- 
ning to multiply: he had, it ſeems tired his 
friends with reiterated importunities ; with 
F which, after complying upon many occaſions, 
| they had at laſt declared they would be no 
| farther troubled. 
N This had obliged him to have recourſe to 
his miſtreſs, and he found himſelf again com- 
pelled to have recourſe to her generoſity. 

She again aſſiſted him as the had done be- 
fore; but informed him at the ſame time, that 
though It was always in her inclination, it 
would not be in her power to continue on the 
- ſame footing of expences on his behalf; that 
the was accountable to her mother for al = 
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ſhe expended; and might expoſe herſelf to a 


very. ſevere reprimand, by ſharing what ſhe 
had in her hands with a perſon who had no 
legal right to claim any thing from her. Fhat 
poſfibly by ſuch a conduct ſhe might fall un- 
der the ſuſpicion of being connected with him 
in a manner injurious to her character; and 
might do herſelf a detriment, of which, ſhe 
was very ſenſible, he had too much honour, to 
be even the innocent and unintentional cauſe. 

The genileman felt the propriety of her 


words, and had nothing to reply to the argu- 


ments which. ſhe alledged for her refuſal of 
any future aid. | 

But as ſhe had dropped a palpable hint, 
that ſhe had no objection to render his de- 


mands lawful, he began to conſider whether 
the mother's abſence would prove an obſtacle 


to the daughter's giving him her hand. 
As the had always behaved with every 
mark of predilection for him, he flattered 


himſelf that he ſnould net be refuſed, were he 


to preſs her to grant him that favour, w ith- 
out waiting for the return of her mother from 
the Weſt- Indies. 

His birth, his tile, . would, he doubted not, 


de a luflicient excuſe for the daughter's not 
conſulting her mother; and would quickly 


facilitate a reconciliation in- a. country, where 


the honour conferred upon ſuch an occaſion, 
would avowedly flow entirely from his ſide. 


He had no fort of ſuſpicion of the good- 


neſs of her circumſtances. The conſciouſ- 


neſs 


neſs of the diſorder his 1" were-in; or to 
ſpeak. more truly, the knowledge that they 


would not bear inſpection, prevented him 
from inſiſting upon a ſerutiny into her's ; leſt 

' ſhe might be prompted to- return him the 
compliment, by defiring to be made acquaint-. 
ed with his own; which was a bulineſs for 


which he was not at all prepared.. 

After having much pondered on the mat- 
ter, he reſolved at laſt to put the queſtion to 
her. It was high time. he ſhould meet with 
ſome relief; he ſaw no quarter whence it 
could come but from that of an advantage- 
ous marriage. 


She received de 000 with all the rea- 


dineſs and pleaſure he could wiſh, and they 
became man and wife accordingly. 


The indiſſoluble knot once tied, and our 
young milliner become a baroneſs, it now re- 
mained to put an end to the comedy, by 
concluding the plot in ſuch: wiſe, as to pro- 


tect her from the conſequences of the diſco- 
very that muſt ſoon enſue, and ſcreen her 
from the reſentment of the Baron. ; 

It was not long before it was judged ex- 


pedient to unravel this myſtery ; I mean that 


part of it which related to the Baron' 's . 
niary expectations. 

He found himſelf a few 70 after his wed- 
ding, which from motives of parſimony he 


had ſolemnized in a very clandeſtine manner, 
aſſaulted by demands of varieus kinds. 
His intentions were to * the 2 


- 


Bas. - 


„ 
of every debt he had contracted, as long as 


- | he could contrive to put off his creditors. 
m by thoſe various means which the French no- 
t pleſſe have the privilege of exerting. 

12 But ſome friends, who thought him greatly 


benefited by this marriage, repreſenting to 
him the indignity of ſuch a conduct, and 
urging him to do juſtice to thoſe who had ſo 
long expected i it, he was neceſſitated to alter 
bis intentions. 
As he had concealed "ta real ſituation from 
tis bride, he had not hitherto exacted from. 
her any ſpecification of the effects of which 
he imagined ſhe was poſſeſt; but upon this oc- 
caſion he was fain to be explicit, and to let 
her know that he ſtood in need of conſidera- 
ble afliſtance, for the ſettlement of ſome af- 
fairs that were very preſſing. | 
The young Baroneſs, who had been previ- 
ouſly taught her lefſon, anſwered that for the 
preſent ſhe had no more than was abſolutely 
requiſite for the ſupport of herſelf. This ſhe 
= would-chearfully ſhare with him: that ſhe was 
A in hourly expectation of hearing from her. 
y mother, and receiving ſome remittances ; but 
4 that ſhe was extremely aſtoniſhed, that enjoy- 
3 ing ſo great an income as he had fold her, he 
_ © ſhould be diſtreſſed | in the manner he repre- 
| ſented. 
This was a Fa to the Baron; he 
ſtood amazed and incapable of replying, but 
as he ſtill believed. that ſhe would come to the 
an of wen ene he comforted 
Te himſelf 
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himſelf with the diſtant proſpect, and endea- 
voured to arm himſelf with patience. 

In the mean time, the two widows whom 


he had forſaken, triumphed in the conſeiouſ- 


neſs of the ſnare in which they had entangled 


him: he was now caught in a trap from which 


It was impothble for him to extricate himſelf; 
and they! enjoyed: the ſatisfaction of having 


puniſhed: him for his avarice, perfidiouſneſs, 
and pride, in. a manner that perfectly ſuited 


all three, © 
In a ſhort time after he had been married, 
his lady's mother returned from the Aimeri- 


can iflands, with a very moderate "ſum of 


money, in compariſon to what ſhe- bad pro- 
miſed herſelf. 


The Baron, who dreamed of nothing but 
treaſures, became almoſt frantic with rage 


when he was told the amount of the legacy ſhe 
had brought with her. His avarice and 
baughtineſs were equally mortified; and he 
was now thoroughly ſatisfied how pitifully, as 
well as how abfurdly he had acted, in not ad- 
hering to the firſt choice he had made. 

The two widows on the other hand, did 
not fail to depict him in the moſt deſpicable 
light, that words accompanied with truth 


could throw upon him: they covered him with 


fo much opprobrium and ſhame, that he was 
compelled to withdraw from the ſcene of his 
ignominy: he quitted the city where theſe 
tranſactions had taken place, and retired: with 


tis wife and 3 to a * reſi- 


dence 
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dence in the neighbourhood. Happy that 
in his well merited puniſhment, he had ſtill 
met with a woman, who though ſhe had de- 
ceived him, had not tnvolved him with her- 
ſelf in abſolute perdition. She had only 
brought him to a condition that did not ex- 
clude the decent comforts of life, though it 


did not admit of thoſe 2ppurtenances Which 


ambition ſighs for, nor ſupply him with that 
profuſion of property which his avarice requir- 


ed, but which the meanneſs of his diſpoſition 


would have rendered uſeleſs to any other pur- 
poſe, than that of making him contemptible. 


Three or four years after this event, on 
the breaking out of the laft war between 


France and England, being an officer of ma- 


rines, he was ordered on board a man of w war, 


and was ſhortly after ſlain in an engagement. 


His wife behaved to him in a moſt irre- 
proachable manner: happily for her he never 


knew the part ſhe had borne ininveigling him 


to marry her. He thought ſhe had been diſ- 
appointed as well as himſelf; and from that 
motive, made a virtue of the 'neceſlity of for- 


giving her, for having fruſtrated his covetous 
and haughty ſchemes in ſo deciſive and com- 


| Pleat a manner. 
The whole of the intrigue never came out 


till after his demiſe ; when the two ladies, 
whom he had endeavoured to impoſe upon, 
thought themſelves at liberty to divulge it, as 
no ill conſequences could then reſult to 'her 
on whole account they had kept it concealed. 
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LETTER XV. 


Desteriy of the French Wemen in obtaining an 
aſcendancy over the Men— their Interference in 
Judicial Matters — Story of a Lawyer —Talents 
of the French Ladies in political Inirigues — 
Louiſa, May, Queens of Poland —Notions of 
the French on the Beauty of (heir Women— 
Fineſſes of the French Women in their Inter- 

courſe with Men—accuſed of Diſſimulatian and 
Ambition — Strigtures on Female Luft of Do- 


minion— Exceſſive Freedom of 9 and 
Manners in the French Nomen — Reflectious 


on the frequent Tours to France oy the JFaſbi- 
onable People of gens. 


| Havinc G, I hope, afforded you ime 
- amnſement in the three ſtories that concluded 


my laſt, I now reſume the ſubject that lead 
me to them; ; the cunning and ener of 


the French women. 
The ingenuity of the two firſt ladies was 
not only juſtifiable, but did honour to the a- 


- bilities Shin they diſplayed on the occaſion. 


That of the two laft will, in the apprehen- 


ſion of rigouriſts, appear to have been too 
much dictated by reſentment and revenge. 
But it may be anſwered, that they fought their 
antagoniſt with his own Weapons, and only 
7 made uſe nn "of 


In 
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the talents and attainments of which they are 
1 improve their perſonal charms and conceal 
kkilful ade pts poſſible in the art of infinuating 
ſign upon a man, it is incredible with what 
ſuſpicion of her intent, ſhe makes her ap- 
proaches with all the circumſpection of thoſe 


by informing herſelf of his friends, connexi- 


that can make her appear amiable. She 


think favourably of her. 


our ears through ſome channel often the leaſt 
PING: "OY who are dient! in letting 


„ 1 
In addition to this acuteneſs they are won- 1:8 
derfully expert in making the readieſt uſe of 1 


miſtreſſes. They perfectly underſtand how 


their imperfections; and they are the moſt 
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themſelves into the favour of men and of 
gaining an aſcendancy over them. 
When a French woman has formed a de- 


art and induſtry ſhe will labour to get poſſeſj- 
ſion of him. To preclude his diſcovery or 


who are laying ſiege to a town; ſhe begins 


ons, well-wiſhers, and dependents. To theſe 
ſhe ſtudiouſſy diſplays herſelf in every light 


loſes no occaſion of ſpeaking with praiſe and 
reſpect of the perſon ſhe has in view, and of 
preparing him by this previous bowage to 


This undoubtedly is the method which all 
people of ſagacity and knowledge of the 
had; will purſue in order to ingratiate them- 
ſclves with . thoſe whom they wiſh to make 
their friends. The good or bad that is ſpo- 
ken of us, ſeldom, or never, fails of coming to 
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5 2 
no opportunities paſs of ſaying advantageous 
things of others in their abſence, have uſually 
found it to anſwer their purpoſe in the very 
material end of ſecuring them a favourable 
reception, or of ſoftening any prejudice con- 


cci ved or infinuated againſt them. 


The French women are deſcribed not only 
by their countrymen, but by others, as ex- 


celling in this beneficial ſcience. 


If their ingenuity is on the ſtretch in paving 
the way for their future operations, it 18 not 
leſs alert, when the ſeaſon is arrived for en- 


tering upon them. 


When they imagine FIED a ſufficient impreſ- 


fron has been made by this indirect applica- 
tion, they know admirably how to feize the 


critical minute of introducing perſonally their 


wiſhes and pretenſions to thoſe, whoſe minds 


they have reaſon to think are inclined to har- 
bour ideas of friendlineſs and benevolence in 
their behalf. 

Thus atrayed with a proper degree of 
confidence, a French woman aſſails a man, 
half prepared as it were, to make thoſe con- 
eeſſions ſhe defires. 

The natural gallantry of the French ren- 
ders them very ſuſceptible of thoſe feelings 
that give women ſuch an irreſiſtible aſcendan- 
cy over men. In no country is this aſcen- 


dancy ſo often attempted, and fo often made 


ſerviceable. The men know it, and the wo- 
men too. Whenever ſolicitations are neceſ- 
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bliſkment and duration of this cuſtom, is that 


Y 


ſary, women. are conſtantly employed : they 
not only ſolicit for themſelves, and for their 
own particular affairs, but for their relations, 
and friends, and all their concerns. The men 
are too wiſe to take this department out of 


their hands. The huſband deputes his wife, 


the brother his ſiſter, the ſon his mother, the 


nephew his aunt. This depuration in ſhort ex- 
tends as far as it will poſſibly go. No man is 


ſo unwiſe as to- take this buſineſs upon him- 
ſelf, while he 1s able to procure a female me- 
diator. 15 1 5 
In conſequence of this amazing influence 
of the women over the men, it is commonly 
throughout France in judicial proceedings, to 
have recourſe to the fair, in order to mitigate 
the ſeverity of ſtrict juſtice; and one may add 
without derogating from truth, in order, if 
poſſible, to incline the ſcale on the wrong fide, 
and to warp and bias the judgment of thoſe 


in whoſe breaſt the deciſion lies. Ee} 
Numerous are the anecdotes of weighty - 
matters being too frequently ſettled much 


more by favour than equity. The French 


indeed heavily complain of the many acts of 


injuſtice reſulting from this interpolition of 


| the fair. But it is a cuſtom of long ſtanding; 


and as thoſe who are prejudiced by itin one 
inſtance, may be benefited in another, there 
ſeems to be an univerſal conſent for every one 
to take his chance. 1 

What powerfully contributes to the eſta- 
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(1900 
the perſons who are to decide in all ſuits, are 
known to the public, as they enjoy that pre- 
rogative officially, and not accidentally, as in 
the caſe of Engliſh juries. 
Numbers of them are young gentlemen in 
the flower of youth. An addreſs to ſuch by a 
beautiful woman cannot entirely be loſt, even 
ſuppoſing that they have firmneſs enough to 
withſtand the general intent ny her ſupplica- 
tions. 

This let me aſſure you, is ſuppoſing full 
enough Figure to yourſelf a young man in 


the full ſeaſon of his paſſions, accoſted by a 


lovely young female in the moſt humble and 
ſupplicating ſtrain, pouring her ſoul before 
him in tears and intreaties, and practiſing up- 
on him all thoſe arts with which nature has 
armed the ſex, in order to compenſate for the 
dominion which ſuperior force has given to 
men. Imagine her appealing to his feelings 
by all thoſe motives that are ſo prevalent in 
the mouth of a handſome woman. Add to this 
that all this buſineſs is tranſacted in an inter- 
view between the two parties only, the ſup- 
plicator and the ſupplicated. No eye is pre- 
ſent to witneſs any indications of human 
weakneſs; no ear to catch, nor lips to di- 
vulge any looſe or unguarded expreſſions ; 
all is ſecret, all is hidden from the cenſorious 
world; whatever ſuſpicions may ariſe, what- 
ever ſentence iſſue from the bench, nothing 
can be .alledged, nothing can be proved a- 

gainſt them who pronounce It. 
When 
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When all this has been attentively conſi- 
dered, will any man preſume to ſay, that it 
is potlible for the moſt unfeeling, the moſt 
obdurate and auſtere, to diveſt themſelves of 
all manner of partiality, and to weigh the bu- 
ſineſs before them, without the leaſt refer- 
ence to the lovely interceflor that has juſt left 
them, and whoſe affecting emotions they could 
not help participating, unleſs we are to ſup- 
poſe them ſomething more or leſs than man. 
The ancient ſages of the law, conſcious, no 
doubt from their own experience, of the dan- 
gers reſulting from the permiſſion of this in- 
tercourſe between judges and ſupplicants, 
have occaſionally propoſed - an abolition of 
the practice. But their endeavours, it ſeems, 


| were but feeble ; as it ſtill ſubſiſts, to the great 


interruption of the due adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice; to ſay nothing of the ſcandalous adven- 
tures to which it now and then gives birth. 
France abounds with ſtories relating to the 
diſpenſators of the law, and their female 
clients and ſolicitors. I was lately entertain- 
ed with one which may perhaps afford you 
ſome paſtime. LT „ 
A farmer- general who had acquired im 
menſe riches, as moſt of them uſually do, 
had a ſon whom he was very defirous to bring 
up for the ſame buſineſs. 
The young man, who had, during his re- 
ſidence at college, formed ſundry connexions 
with other young men of opulent families, as 
oy FEY „ 
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ſoon as he was introduced into the world, 
launched into a variety of expence and ex- 
travagance, quite inconſiſtent with the plod- 


ding and circumſpectful profeſſion, for — 


his father intended him. 

Finding him incorrigible, and yet wiſhing 
to reclaim him, the father was adviſed to pur- 
chaſe for him the place of a counſellor in par- 
liament, as the French ſtile it; that is to ſay, 
a ſeat on the bench in one of their courts of 
Judicature. :. © _. / 

In this he did no more than many. opulent 
fathers do every day for their children in 
France, where the purchaſe of ſuch places is as 
uſual as of any poſt or employment whatever. 

His ſon, though wild and diſſipated, nei- 
ther wanted ſenſe nor learning; it was not in- 
deed of that ſort which would have qualified 
him for the poſt he held; but it was liberal, 
and preciſely of that nature, which enables 
young men to ſhine in gay and faſhionable 
companies > 

Among other qualities, he had a peculiar 
turn for the laughable and ludicrous; and 


never miſſed an opportunity of exerciling i 
V henever it offered. = 
This of courſe made him very acceptable 


to thoſe of the ſa de caſt; who form a large 
party among the young gentlemen in France. 
As he added *o this a humane and com- 


_ Paſſionate diſpoſition, he was quickly noted 


by thoſe Who relied more upon that, than 
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„„ 3 
upon the goodneſs of the cauſes that brouglit 
them before the tribunal of which he was a 
member. 

Being handſome as well as tender-hearted, 
and extremely devoted to the fair-ſex, no 
young gentleman of the long robe had more 
frequent viſits from the ladies, in the way of 
his profeſſion. 

His partiality to any cauſe chat had a * 
pleader to enforce it, was conſpicuous to all his 


brethren ; and he was emphatically ſtiled the 


patron and advocate of beauty. 

Among the many female ſolicitors that at- 
tended his levees, there came one on whom 
the hands of the graces had laviſhed all they 
could beſtow, in ſuch profuſion, that ſhe ſtruck 
him at once with that admiration and wonder 
which ſo completely captivate and enflave the 
hearts of amorous young men. 

I need not ſay that her requeſts were ſo 


| many commands which it was impoſſible for 


him to diſobey, and her looks ſo many darts 
which pierced him to the very ſoul. 
He eſpouſed her cauſe with ſo much 
warmth, that in a ſhort'time ſhe came trium- 
phantly out of hex ſuit, which was a very im- 
portant one, no leſs than a conſiderable an- 
nuity ſettled upon her by a man of high rank. 
She had, it ſeems, been his miſtreſs: but his 
parents, defirous of marrying him to a rich 


heireſs, had prevailed upon him to forfake 


her; which he did very reluctantly, after 
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for the zeal and activity of our young ma- 
giſtrate. 


tinual drain upon her purſe, ſhe was fain to 


the ſale of her charms to a ſecret admirer; 


his riches enabled him to revel among the 
women that were venal; and his taſte led him 


it a ſubject of public pleaſantry. 


( 194). 
But his parents, who did not approve of 
his alienation, inſtituted a law-ſuit in order 
to recover it; and would have ſucceeded, but 


So important a ſervice exited undoubted- 
ly ſome return : he became in his turn a ſol- 
licitor, and was not refuſe. 
But as previous to the winning of ler ſuit, 
her circumſtances were very narrow, and as 
the fees of lawyers and attornies were a con- 


repleniſh it by the only means that were left, 


who ſupplied her with what was neceſſary to 


defray the charges of the law. 
This friend was a very debauched man : 


to ſeek them indiſcriminately every where. 

As people of this diſpoſition are liable to 
an infinity of dangers, he did not eſcape them; 
he contracted a violent diſtemper, and com- 
municated it to his fair companion. 

She was ignorant of her ſituation, when the 
loving inftrument of her ſucceſs had been fa- 
voured with her embraces: he conſequently 
becarne a ſharer in her misfortune. 

On the diſcovery of what had befallen 
him, inſtead of expreffing any anger, or ill 
will to the damſel, he cenceived-the deſign 
of turning the matter to a jeſt, and of making 
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in onder to compaſs this end the more +. 
fectually, he merrily propoſed to her to aſ- 
ſiſt him in the ſcheme he had in view, as 
without her co-operation it could not poſſi- 
bly take effect. 

This ſcheme was to bring into the ſame 
ſituation with himſelf, two or three more 
young gentlemen of the law of his own de- 
gree, who had equally befriended her, by 
ſtrengthening his deciſton” in her favour 
with the addition of their own. - 

As they had done this through his inter- 
ceſſion, and chiefly to oblige him, he jocoſely 
argued that they had an equal right to the 


ſame recompence with himſelf. 


But what was his aſtoniſhment, when the 
damſel told him, that though gratitude would 
have prevented her from coinciding with a 
propoſal, which ſhe doubted not he made in 
meer jeſt, yet he needed not bemoan himſelf 
for. want of companions in adverſity ; that 


the friends whom he wiſhed to participate in 


the donation ſhe had made him, had already 
received it as unintentionally and innocently 
on her part as he had himſelf, 

Our young judge was wonderfully elated 
with this news: he ſent his compliments to 
his fellow ſufferers, aſſuring them that he felt 


a particular ſatisfaction to hear, that the re- 


wards due by the lady for their exertions in. 


her favour, had been diſtributed ſo 420 5 
tially. | 
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have heard ſeveral other tales of the in- 


trigues carried on by the young gentlemen of 


rank and intereſt in the law but let this one 
ee. 

A tete a tete with A pretty French wo- 
man, is a dangerous poſition for a man upon 
whoſe integrity ſhe means to make an aſſault. 

But if ſhe is dangerous in ſuch a predica- 
ment, how much more ſo muſt ſne be, when 
ſhe intercedes in a good cauſe, or when ſhe 
aſſumes the part of mediatrix in behalf of one 
againſt whom there is no pre-poſleſſion. 

The French ladies poſſeſſed of beauty and 
: liberal accompliſhments, are, it muſt be al- 
lowed, almoſt invincible in the field of con- 
teſt upon any point they have earneſtly at 
heart. It is in a manner impoſſible to reſiſt 


the imperceptible ways they have of winding 


themſelves, as it were, into your good graces. 


They flatter and cajole, it is true, but then it 


is ſo gracefully, that although you cannot 
fail to perceive, that more is ſaid than you 
deſerve, yet the picture is ſo agreeable, that 
like one who pays with pleaſure a painter 
who has drawn a flattering reſemblance, you 
cannot refuſe the reward due to the pains 
taken, to repreſent you . to yourſelf in the 
moſt favourable colours. 

Their ſagacity in hots: matters is n 
ble and worthy of particular inveſtigation. 
Time, perſon, place, and circumſtances are 


; attended to, and weighed with the moſt - 
"i 
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act and ſcrupulous nicety.. In their reaſon- 
ings and endeavours to perſuade, they take 
peculiar care not to exceed the bounds of 
plauſibility and diſcretion, and in the midſt 
of the many civil things they have to ſay, and 
of the complaiſant behaviour they ſo engag- 
ingly aſſume, they are equally ſtudious to 
avoid abjectneſs, or groſs adulation 

This frame of mind, in women of rank in 
France, is far from being uncommon, Their 
daily interference in buſineſs of the laſt im- 
portance, ſhews that, if their countrymen: 
complain of their arrogance for meddling in. 

ſuch matters, they cannot deny them dexte- 
rity, in obtaining ſo conſiderable a ſhare in 
the management of them ; ſince it requires 
no ſmall portion of abilities to inſinuate them- 
ſelves ſo far into the favour and opinion of 
men, as to induce theſe to grant them a par- 
ticipation in the affairs with which: they are 
entruſted. 

This active and intriguing diſpoſition a a- 
mong the French women of quality, was 
eminently conſpicuous in France during the 
laſt century. That kingdom was then re- 
markably governed by female. influence, as 
It is indeed partly at all times. The names 
of the celebrated. ladies who figured in the 
political world at that æra would fill pages. It 
was not only in France their: talents were ex- 

_ ercifed ; they extended far abroad. We read 
in the hiſtories of thoſe times, of women who 
Were employed in ſupporting the intereſts of 

K 3 France 
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more dignity, and 


8 
France in foreign courts. We read even of 


one who was actually commiſſioned to perform 


the functions of a miniſter pleniporentiary 1 in 
that of Poland. 
This country ſeemed at that time to ha ve 


been particularly ſingled out, for the ſcene 
whereon to diſplay and ſignalize their ſuperi- 


or aſcendency over mankind. Excluſive of 
the lady laſt mentioned, there were ſeveral 
others in that kingdom, who made a very 


eminent figure; and whoſe accompliſhments 
were ſuch, as to induce the firſt perſonages 
of the realm to ſtrive with each other, who 


ſhould have the preference in conferring upon 
them the title of wives. 

Among theſe it may not be amiſs to take 
notice of two that eclipſed all the reſt by the 
fplendour of their deſtiny. 


Ihe firſt was Louiſa, daughter to the Duke 
of Nevers, a woman of ſublime underſtand- 


ing, and moſt enter priſing ſpirit. She was 
the admiration of the whole court of Lewis the 


\ Thirteenth, and might have commanded the 
homages of any man ſhe pleaſed in her own. 


country : but fate had pre-determined ſhe 
ſhould wear a crown: ſhe became according- 
ly the conſort of Uladiſlas, the laſt monarch 
of that name in Poland ; 115 after his demiſe, 
ſhe married his brother and ſucqeſſor Caſimir, 
the laſt alſo of his name. 

No princeſs ever ſupported her rank with 
ewed more capacity in 
the — of the Ton — — 
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She lived at a time, and in the midſt of, 42 


nation that were equally tempeſtuous; ſhe 
had obſtacles to ſurmount, in the execution 
of the many deſigns which ſne formed and 


brought to paſs, that required the greateſt ta- 


lents, and the firmeſt perſeverance : ſhe diſ- 
played both in an extraordinary degree; and 
enjoyed the reputation of being a perſon of 
conſummate knowledge in the art of govern- 
ment, as well as of a noble diſpoſition in 
whatever related to her exalted ſtalion. She 
was no leſs qualified at the ſame time, for the 


purpoſes of domeſtic happineſs: chearful, 

witty; affable, genergus, and what compleats 
the amiableneſs of her character, moſt ten- 
derly beloved by both her huſbands... _ 


The ſecond was the no leſs celebrated Ma- 
ry, daughter to the Marquis of Arquien. She 


was maid of. honour. to the forementioned 
Louiſa, who. perceiving in this young lady a 
conformity of diſpoſition to her own, took her 


into. the higheſt favour, and diſtinguiſhed her 


upon all occaſions. 


Mary ſoon became an object of competiti- 


on among the Poliſh grandees.. She honour- 


ed at laſt witli her hand Prince Radzivil, head 
of one of the moſt illuſtrious families in Poland. | 
On this huſband's deceaſe, the great John 


| Sobieſki, at that time Grand Marſhal of Po- 
land, became her ſuitor. She married him, 


and. ſhortly. after, on his elevation to the 


throne, was conjointly, at the ceremonial of 
12 coronation, crowned queen of Poland. 


K 4. e An 


e 


An honour which had not . always con- 
ferred on the conſorts of kings; but which 
e was adjudged worthy of receiving. 

Two ſucceſſive queens of Poland, both of 
2 French ladies, form an event very de- 
ſerving of remark. | 

In other countries,. in Germany eſpecially, 
 fovereign princes and perſonages of the high- 
eſt rank, have often been captivated by the 
charms and engaging qualities of French la- 
dies, ſo far as to contract ne connex- 

ions with them. | 

All this proves, that if diey- are e in 


countries, ſtill they are not deficient in thoſe 
endowments that win the affections of men, 
perhaps more readily than the ot raulels 
and beautiful perſon. 

No wonder therefore, their een 
ſnould think them fo alluring, and repreſent 
them as completely verſed in the art of mak- 
ing what impreſſions they pleaſe, on the minds 

of thoſe of whom they are deſirous to effect 
a conqueſt. 

When f uperiority of comelineſs, poſſeſſed 

by the fair ſex in foreign parts, is mentioned 


reflexion is, that an equal advantage in their 
own women, would render them too much 
miſtreſſes of mankind ; and might be, at- 
tended with very fatal conſequences, among, 
a people ſo warmly devoted to womankind 
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point of beauty to the Women of ſome. other 


among the French gentlemen, their uſual - 


„ ry „ „ 


e 
as the TR are univerſally acknowledged 
to be. 1 

There i is, in weir opinion, no neceſſity for 
the leaſt increaſe of the perſonal charms which 
they already poſſeſs: they underſtand the 
management of them ſo perfectly, that they 
can give them an e far deyond 
their reality. 

A French woman may in theſe reſpects be 
compared to a ſkilful oeconomiſt, that Knows 
how to make a little go a great way:. 

What with taſte in dreſs, elegance of de- 

portment, affability of behaviour, and ſpright- 
lineſs of converſation, a man muſt be very 

prying indeed, to find out defects, which are 
ſo well covered: and concealed. by ſo many- 
agreeable ſubſtitutes. 

Such is the argument uſed by the French, 
to diminiſh the objection ſo often urged by 
foreigners, by the Engliſh eſpecially, that 
though the mind may be ſometimes enchant- 
ed, the eye ſeldom ſuffers faſcination from 
the French women. 

Numbers of the French differ widely from 
the notion of ſo much deficiency | in this arti- - 
cle among their women, as is contended for 
in other nations. 1 

Nor will they allow the reQitude of thoſe 
ideas concerning beauty, which confine it to 
its bare buntes, 5 without" including its 
exertion; 

An individual, 7 they, may be poſſeſſed 
of a 88 fund of good qualities, without de- 
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fervieg the leaſt commendation, if they he 
dormant and unexerciſed. 

In the ſame manner the bare poſſeſſion of 
beauty entitles its owner to no admiration, 
while unaceom panied with that ſpirit and bril- 
lancy, which alone can give it life and efficacy. 

A meer beauty is a meer picture, which 
we may admire for the tint and colouring ; ; 
but at which we feel no more emotion, than 
at the ſight of the fineſt portrait that ever was 
taken from nature, or formed by imagination. 
Theſe allegations are certainly juſt, and 
founded on experience. A Nack of their 


validity, is the amazing facility with which 
fome women, who have but a tolerable ſhare 
of perſonal agreeableneſs, are able to create 


the ondeſt attachments. 

If one may be allowed. to refine on "this 
lubje&, the French women may be faid, in 
default of beauty, to have borrowed the fa- 
mous girdle of Venus, which hid all defects, 
and inhanced all perfections in the eye of a 
lover. By the magic power which they de- 
rive from the wearing of it, they deceive their 
- admirers into a perception of charms, whoſe 
creation and exiſtence depend upon the illu- 
ſion produced by blandiſhments on one ſide, 
| and by correſponding fondneſs on the other. 

But without enlarging on this matter, it 
may be ſaid, that as love is in a great mea- 
ſure the child of caprice, the motives of at- 
tachment to womankind, are influenced by 
the particular humour predominant j in vari- 
: : ous 
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aus individuals. What pleaſes ſome, has 
little influence over others. For that reaſon, 
thoſe women who, poſſeſs the largeſt combi- 
nation of excitements to chearfulneſs and: 
pleaſure, willalways have the greateſt number 
of admirers. 

According to this maxim, beauty being 
but one of the many inducements that com- 
mand the attention of men, they who have 
2 multitude of others, may very well find 
them an ample ſubſtitution; and meet of 
courſe with much more admiration and at- 
tachment, than ſuch as have beauty and lit-- 
tle elſet | 
The fact is, that the allurements which: 
women attain by art, are in many caſes more 
prevalent than thoſe which flow from pure 
nature. 8 
Simplicity may be a ſtrong cHarm for ſome; 5 
but people who live much in the world, re- 
quire ſomething congenial to the diſpoſition: 
they have contracted by: mixing a great deal 
in ſociety. 
.. Now the French A; ſuch as pay frequent 
viſits to their country, are uſually delighted 
with buſy active ſcenes of life, wherein ſome- 
times much dexterity and ſhrewdneſs are 
practiſed; hence theſe become of value to 
thoſe who live in the midſt of ſuch ſcenes; 
and they who are acquainted with them, ac- 
quire an additional merit in the eyes of thoſe 
who ſee their uſe and feel their neceſſity. 
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T he French women, therefore, who com- 
poſe ſo eſſential a part of the buly world in 


France, and are fo well converſant in its ways, 


cannot fail being fupremely acceptable to 
perſons of this deſcription. 0 
The French are in truth inchanted ich 


the acuteneſs and cunning of their country- 
women. 


Far from being kept at a diſtance 
by the apprehenſion of their wiles, it is pre- 

ciſely in thoſe they chiefly find their amuſe- 
ment. 
them in depth of fkill and penetration, in re- 
gard to the ſchemes and fineſſes that take 
place in the intercourſe between the ſexes. 


All this conſtitutes a paſtime highly delec- 


table to both parties. Tis like a game where 
the players have agreed mutually to cozen 


and entrap each other to the utmoſt of their 


ingenuity. 
I mean no more by this in 8 chan 
the l innocent freedoms and levities which flow 


from wantonneſs of mirth, and in which peo- 


pte of a jocoſe turn are prone to indulge them- 


times people of fo depraved a diſpoſition, as 
to enjoy a trial of duplicity, and to extract 
merriment from tranſactions, in which both 


ſides ſhould feel equal 1 2885 for being c con- 


cerned. 
In their connexions 2 the fair "OF the 
French look for every endeavour on the part 


of 


They ſeem, as it were, to vie with 


Not indeed, but it may happen, that 
in more ſerious occurrences, there are ſome- 
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of theſe to captivate them: they would 
deem themſelves unkindly uſed, and rather 


flighted; if the women did not exert them 


ſelves to the utmoſt; in a werd, if they did 


not diſcharge wy op ee on them ane 5 


againſt then. 


This is a ae pieur which their natural 


vanity requires, and which it always meets 


with. Fhe tricks and ſet-offs of a French wo- 


man are innumerable: ſne omits nothing 


either in dreſs, deportment, or diſcourſe, 
that is conducive to the purpoſe” of ſubduing 
the man ſhe propoſes to conquer; and it 
were pity, conſidering the pains Fw args | 


that ſhe ſhould miſs of her aim. 
Nature and art are both farthrcHed upon 


this occaſion to lend their combined aid. She 
plies you with ſmiles, with looks of compla- 
cency, with an aſpect full of predilection: 
her eyes ſparkle with vivacity, and her atti- 
tudes are graceful and enchanting: all the - 
little airs and motions that are allowable in a 


female, are practiſed to the beſt advantage, 
and in ſuch a manner as to ſhew her in a a 
poſſeſſing variety of lights. DELHI e 

If her exterior is ſo captivating; her addreſs 
and ſpeech is far more tranſcending. Her 
whole attention is directed to impreſs you 
with a perſuaſion of her partiality in your fa- 
vour. If you are poſſeſſed of any brilliant 
quality, either of body or of mind, ſne men- 
tions it with a delicacy of praiſe, and intro- 
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duces it with ſo much eaſe, that you hardly 
know what delights you moſt, the commen- 
dation or the manner of beſtowing i it. She 
unaffectedly coincides with your ſentiments, 


and expreſſes her own ſo conformably to What 


ſhe apprehends will prove ſimilar to your way 
of thinking, that there ſeems to haveſubſiſted a 
cogeniality of ideas and inclinations between 


both, PO 0 this agrecabie main 


tion. 
Such is the, Gin lopice by: French la- 
dies whoſe deſigns are to enthrall. They all 
- excell more or leſs in the talent of compaſſing 
this great and material end with moſt of the ſex. 
They whoſe education is liberal, and whoſe 
outſide is comely, are (it muſt be confeſt) in 
general, models of true and genuine elo- 
quence; which conſiſts equally in matter and 
manner, and cannot he perfect, unleis the de- 
| livery is accompanied by a gracetul perſon. 
But even they Who come in but for a ſecon- 
dary ſhare of thoſe qualifications, acquit them- 
. ſelves with a dexterity: which ſeldom Fails of 
taccels. :-:: 

The native forightlioeſh of the women of 
this country, is a natural kind of eloquence ; 
that ſtands them in the Read of all. reaſoning 
and argument, and wins the aſſent of thoſe 

who experience it, by the ſatisfaction . 
pleaſure which it affords them. 7 
After expatiating on the elocution and per- 
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the French heavily Ho that from the per | 
petual frequentation of the men, they have 
imbibed an unconſcionable proportion of 
that diſſembling ſpirit, of which our ſex has: 
ſo often made them feel the fatal effects. 

Fraud and circumvention on the part of the 
men were once the everlaſting complaint of 

the women; but if you will believe the 

French, their countrywomen have now fairly 
turned the tables upon them, and exceed 
them in the ſcience of diſſimulation. 

They accuſe them of having baniſhed from 
their thoughts that innocent ſimplicity of 
yore, which uſually guided their actions, and 
rendered them conſcientious in their reg 
and promiſes. 

But theſe are now no tents to heat no 
on: they have not only followed the example 
of men in making too ſlight of theſe; but 
they have done worſe; they reckon them of 
no ſignification at all. 

This indeed is a grievous charge upon their 
country women. It is however a very general 
one; and is perhaps the true reaſon why 
they are fo ready to falſify their own vows of 
truth and conſtancy, and to change ſo unden 
the objects of their devotion. | 
TI apprehend the reality is, that the women 
of France copy rather too faithfully the pat- 
tern ſet them by the men; and that if theſe 
would return to fidelity, they would as cloſely 
follow them. This I ſuppoſe indeed, 1s the 
— rule throughout mankind. 
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In the mean time, as good is s occaſionally. 
produced out of evil, the men are willing to 
own, that from having learned diſſimulation, 
their women have found it neceſſary to learn 


alſo diſcretion and ſecrecy. 


| Theſe two qualifications, we may chutics- 
bly hope, muſt have conſiderably diminiſhed. 
the practice of diſſembling; for which they 
who are diſcreet and ſecret can hardly have 


any uſe. 


Poſbbly this diflimulation, ſo dilpleaſing to 
the men, may be no more than a ſhield of 


defence againſt their ſnares: it may amount 


to no more than an adequate return of ver- 


bal civilities without meaning, for the many 


compliments of the ſame nature, o of which 


the men are ſo profuſe in their intercourſe 


with the fair ſex. 


In this caſe the complaint of difimulation 


on the {ide of the women, becomes a matter 
of praiſe to them; and ſhews that they have 


had the prudence to adopt the ſame methods 


of repelling the men, which theſe. have em- 


ployed to attack them... 


The French have another charge of a very 
partieular nature againſt their women. 


In former days, the ladies, however deſir- 
ous of ſeeing the men at their feet, indulged 


this propenſity from the pardonable. motive 


of receiving the homages due to their charms. 
Love, pleaſure, and vanity, . were their prin- 


ciples 5 e their -endeavours to 
triumph. 
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triumph over 'mankind; and they ſought 
only the ſatisfaction of being ladies Para- 
mount of their affections. 
But a ſtrange metamorphoſis has been 


wrought of late years in the diſpoſition of the 


fair, which has transformed them-into beings 
of quite another deſeription than that we 
have juſt given. 

Inſtead of coveting the e of the 
men from the motives above enumerated, 
they are now inſpired by the demon of am- 
bition; they aim at the conqueſt of hearts, 
for the purpoſe of enſlaving the mind, in or- 
der to effect thoſe ſchemes which they take 
ſuch delight in multiplying upon their hands. 

The luft of power and dominion has now 
taken poſſeſſion of their ideas, and ſupplanted 
thoſe ſentimental attachments that uſed t to 
characteriſe tem. 

To this transformation the French attri- 


bute the decline of that warmth and dura- 


tion, which once attended the cen 
formed between inen and women. 

Formerly a miſtreſs long remained the un- 
rivalled ſovereign of her admirer; as with few 
exceptions may be verified, by recurring to 
the Chronicles of Love and Gallantry, i in the 
laſt and in the foregoing centuries. 

As far as my enquiries in ſuch matters may 


reach, and I have taken ſome pains, the 


French are not deſtitute of foundation, in ſay- 
ing, that leſs of conſtancy accompanies the 
loves and gallantries of modern days. | 

But 


„ 

But whether more of ambition prevails i In 
the motives that influence women upon theſe 
occaſions, is not an aſſertion quite ſo clear. 

i am inclined to Pope's opinion, that the 


love of pleaſure and the love of ſway is the 


primum mobile of womankind, 1 believe too, 
that with very little variation, it is the acting 
principle in all women, from an Emprets 
_ to the commoneſt character 1 in female 

E. 


women that figured in centuries palt: we 


find them not only fond, but tenacious: of 
power; ſtriving with all their might to obtain, 


and moſt reſolutely vbſtinate'tn retaining it. 

What ſtronger examples of indefaugable- 
meſa and perſeverance in this reſpect will the 
male liſt of heroes and conquerors afford, 
than thoſe which the liſt of female heroines 
is able to-exhibit? | 

If we look. back to antiquity, * wy think 
you of a Semiramis, an Olympias, a Cleopa- 


tra, and numberleſs others, which it were 


needleſs to enumerate? || 
If we conſult modern annals, where ſhall 


we find more ſtriking inſtances of unyield- 


ing ambition, than in Margaret of Walde- 

mar, in her nameſake of Anjou, queen to 

our Henry the Sixth, in Catherine of Medicis, 

econſort to Henry the Second of France? 

I have quoted theſe becauſe they are no- 
ted characters, ſuch as will, I think, ſtrike 

| ; 8 11-1 11255 you 


. 


Let us e the biſories of thoſe 3 


f ( 21 x ) 5 

n you with conviction at firſt fight, that . 
tion, and the luſt of dominion, flame with as 
much violence in a female boſom, as in that 
of a man. 

If we deſcend fed thrones to leſs exalted 


ſtations, what powerful examples ſhall we 

ng meet of. women exerting uncommon abili- 
els. ties, and ſtraining every nerve in ſupport of 
ale the cauſe they have eſpouſed. 

| In the civil wars of France, in the 18th 
ous and 17th centuries, women were perpetually. 
we at the bottom of the numerous projects car- 
of CXh ricd on by both ſides.” 5 5 
ain, In the civil wars of England, during the | 
t. laſt century, and we' may truly ſay, in all the 
de- civil wars waged in this kingdom, women 
the have always taken a decided part; and if not 


= openly, have ſecretly been the ſprings of ma- 
nes ny of the motions of the contending parties. 
5 Women of gallantry are, perhaps of all 
others, the fondeſt of power. The moſt fa- 
mous were not leſs remarkable for the capti- 
ere vation of their admirers, than for their pro- 
= penlity to be great and powerful. 
Of this we have celebrated proofs in the 
well-known Elfrida, miſtreſs and queen to 
= Edgar, one of the moſt noted of our Saxon 
% kings in the no leſs notorious Padilla, the 
j miſtreſs of Peter, King of Caſtille, a prince 
. whoſe licentiouſneſs went hand in hand with 
no- his barbarity—In Diana of Poitiers, the fa- 
I vouriteof Henry the Second of France, whom 
ſhe governed with abſolute ſway. | 
Theſe 
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Theſe three were unqueſtionably as am- 
bitious and as haughty females as any upon 


record: the two firſt eſpecially ſtopped at no- 
thing to maintain themſelves in their eleva- 
tion; and were no leſs violent and vindictive 
than beautiful. 


In later times, an immoderate thirſt of 


power had almoſt "Fr characteriſed wo- 


men who have figured in the ſame line, 


though with inferior ſplendour. 


The court of Lewis the Fourteenth was not 


deficient in women who aimed at, though they 


did not attain to the ſummit of authority. 
But unfortunately for England, the court 


of Charles the Second was, in a great mea- 
ſure, under the rule of women that had ob- 
tained an aſcendancy over that indolent mo- 
narch. His incredible ſubſerviency to the 
Ducheſs of Portſmouth in particular was the 
cauſe of much miſchief. 


The truth is, that power being the only 


title by which females | in ſuch a ſituation can 
become reſpected, they in conſequence omit 


nothing to ſecure as much of it as they can 
pothbly arrive at, in order to efface, as it 
were, the idea of the diſreputableneſs of their 
connexions, by the luſtre which is e an- 
nexed- to influence and command. 

It is always obſervable, that the leſs af 


fection a woman entertains for the man 


whom ſhe has captivated, the more deſirous 


Madam. 


ſhe is of direction. and controul. 
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Madam de Monteſpan, whoſe thirſt of do- 
mineering was manifeſt, and whoſe haugh- 


tineſs loſt her at laſt the good graces of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, had nothing of the ſenti- 


mental attachment for that prince, which Was 


viſible in the tender-hearted and beautiful 
La Valiere, whom her ſuperior aſcendancy 
over that monarch diſcarded. . 

It is no leſs remarkable, that in the diſſo- 


lute court of our Edward the Fourth, the 
woman who had the ſincereſt paſſion for him, | 


the unfortunate Jane Shore, had not the 
leaſt mixture of a am bition or pride in her com- 


poſition.” - 
May we not infer from theſe inſtances, 


that where much love ſubſiſts, little ambition 


will remain; and that where the firſt of theſe 
paſſions reigns in full force, the ſecond. will 
hardly be felt at all. | 

According to this axiom, when the French 
complain ſo heavily of the loſs of that primi- 
tive ſimplicity of inclinations, which linked 
people together from no other views than of 
perſonal attachment, we are led to conclude 
from this very declaration, that avarice and 
ambition are the chief baſis of their modern 
gallantry. ; 

When unlawful connexions between the 


ſexes are made the mediums of ambitious or 


lucrative ſchemes, they become the cauſes of 


the very worſt of eee, that of boch | 


heart and mind» 3 
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The infirmity of human nature is ſuch, 


that paſſions and deſires for beautiful obj ects, 
however cenſurable when not reſtrained with- 
in legal limits, are yet more deſerving of pi- 


ty than indignation, while prompted by no 


other motive than perſonal charms and in- 
ducements. 


Purſuant to this idea, it is far from unrea- 


ſonable to think, that people who are guilty 


of no more than indulging this weakneſs from 
reciprocal fondneſs, however blameable in 
this particular, may yet remain poſſeſſed of a 


multitude of the nobleſt qualities and the moſt 


exalted virtues. 
But when intercourſes of this kind are car- 


ried on from other vie ws, they muſt neceſſa- 


rily debaſe the ſoul, and extinguiſh thoſe 
finer feelings that are utterly incompatible 
with mean purpoſes, and that cannot exiſt 
together in that ſame breaſt with proſtitution 


and venality. 


If the gallantry, which i is now ſo diffuſed 
among the faſhionable world in France, is 
founded principally upon intereſted proſpects, 
it argues a woeful degradation of their cha- 
rater, and repreſents them in a light far 
more "derogatory to their pretenſions of re- 
finement, than they ſcem to be aware of, 
who are ſo forward in accuſing them of ſuch 


practices, 


Let us hope therefore, for the honour and 


dignity of human nature, that there is more 
. , 5 ; | : | 0 
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uch, of precipitation and of wantonneſs than of 
ects, truth in fo ſevere an accuſation 3 and that the 


with WW French, in the midſt of that volatility which 
f pi- i governs their devotion to the fair, meet with 
y no no other caufes for transferring ſo frequently 
1 in- WW {heir attachment from one to another, than 
x = what originates in their own inconſtancy. 
mea Let us hope that the French ladies are not 
wmity WW leſs amiable than they uſed to be, and that 
from WWF the preſent race has not degenerated from 
le in te paſt in generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs. 
| of a WF Theſe qualities have in general been very 
moſt 6 juſtly attributed to their predeceſſors; how- 
ever they might deviate from ſtrictneſs in 
Car- ſome duties, they always bore the reputation 
cella- WWF of being fr .adly and magnanimous, and 
thoie ll above deſpicable conſiderations : let us hope 
tible Bl that their gallantr*;, if in reality fo extenſive 
exiſt Tas it is repreſented, receives no additional 
ution contamination by the admixture of coarſer 
| paſſions; and that, if from levity and un- 
Fuſed BF guarded gaiety of diſpoſition, they are led 
e, 15 into exceſſes, ſtill they may have the ſatisfac- 
ects, BREW tion of refleCting, that their errors proce eded 
cha- from weakneſs and not from perverſity. 
it far Bl Whatever concomitances attend their gal- 
f re-. lantry, it is, in the opinion of the French, 
e of, much greater than ever. The tete a tete 
ſuch WWF chronicle of Paris is plentifully ſupplied with 
Y anecdotes and-adventures of this ſort, many 
of them highly amuſive from their oddity. 
When l ſpeak of a tete a tete chronicle, do 
not miſtake my meaning. The preſs at 
. 3 Paris 
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Paris is not at liberty to divulge thoſe my ſte- 


ries that we diſcloſe with ſo much licentiouſ- 


neſs and impunity in our London 1 
papers and publications. 


mean no more than the conveyance from 
mouth to mouth of the manifold ſtories that 
fill up the leiſure of idle people. I may per- 
haps regale you with ſome, if I can light 


upon any that may be worth ſelecting. 


In ſpite of the accuſations which the men 
ſo readily frame againſt them, no women 
form more ſolemn pretenſions to ſtrictneſs and 
regularity in eſſentials; they are ſtudious in 
their diſcourſes to keep up the faireſt appear- 
ances, and to give no handle for cenſure. 

This is the more deſerving of attention, as 
they are much freer in their actions and ha- 
bits than the women of perhaps any country; 


what in ſome parts of Europe would be eſ- 
teemed inconſiſtent with the laws of modeſ- 


ty, is looked upon among them as innocent, 
and entirely proper and becoming. 


It is not the privilege of any nation to tic | 
tate the rules of propriety to another; but 
there are ſome ideas, which though not de- 


monſtrably infallible, approach ſo near to 
rectitude, or which, to ſay the worſt of them, 
err, if they do err, ſo much on the ſafe ſide 


of the queſtion, that in dubious caſes it is 


much more adviſeable to adhere to them than 
to their contraries. 
Of this nature are thoſe ideas of modeſty, 


that have been ee for inſtance, by the 
— 
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Engliſh. A modeſt behaviour is fo highly 
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de- 
uſ- neceſſary for the preſervation of the virtue 
cal which it repreſents, that it cannot be too 


much encouraged and inculcated; they who 
imagine that real purity. may flouriſh without 
its aid, might as well pretend that armour is 
er- of no defence againſt wounds in battle. | 
f What is modeſty i in mere words and ex- 
| . preſſions, if the moſt eſſential part be want- 
1en ing, guardedneſs in behaviour, and an ab- 
den ftinence from all deeds that carry with them 
come ſpecies of looſeneſs and levity ? 
in Deeds and habits of this kind in men, ex- 
ar- cite free thoughts in thoſe women who be- 
hold them; but, when adopted by women, 
they ſet imagination to Work, and create che 
looleſt ideas in male witneſſes. 
It is principally for women that the ſtrict- 
eſt and ſevereſt rules of modeſty-are abſolute- 
ly requiſite: it is. ridiculous to fancy that they 
who ſlight and neglect them will not be 
ſufferers. | 
The omiſſion of any thing atlas by thoſe 
rules, is the relinquiſhment of one of the ſe- 
ge- caurities of virtue, and the holding out of an 
- to advantage to thoſe who triumph in the per- 
em, petration of vice, and who will not fail to 
ide improve it. 
tis While temptations are out of fight, even 
man the moſt profligate may remain guiltleſs; but 
Wo where incitements are offered, even the moſt 
virtuous are liable to tranſgreſs, 
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Let not the French women 3 un- 
Ae the extreme circumſpectfulneſs in 
ways and manners, ſo ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in England, and fo ſcrupulouſly practiſed 
by every Engliſh woman that has any pre- 
. tenfions to a character: the obſervance of 
them is indeed no incontrovertible proof of 
either unviolated or inviolable virtue; but cer- 
tainly the prepoſſeſſion in favour of female 
purity, is mach greater when accompanied 
with every outward ſign of its exiſtence, than 
when diveſted of - thoſe concomitances that 
are uſually expected to attend it. : 

They who have ſeen the effects of the li- 
1 e by French women in their 
"ln courſe of living, will not, unlets 
they are totally frenchified, think it a matter 
of indifference, how far a woman caſts off 
reſtraints in behaviour. 

The natural conſequence of throwing off 
theſe reſerves, is that the bars to prevent an 
improper approximation between the ſexes, 
being broke aſunder, the men are invited, as 
it were, to lay aſide all ceremony on their fide. 

1 need not tell you how ready they are to 

- obey the invitation, nor deſcribe their keen- 
neſs in ſeizing everyopportunity to put them- 
ſelves on a footing of almoſt e fa- 
 miliarity.. N 

The real anexaggerated truth. i is, that all z 
freedoms are allowed, ſaving one, as the gen- 


tlemen themſelves, ruple x not to ſay ; but 
were 
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wiere we to conſult our own eyes and fee lings 


on many occaſions, we ſhould hardly be cha- 
ritable enough to ſuppoſe that this one was 
excepted from the liſt of favours, after wit- 
neſſing the lengths they ſo unceremonioufly 
go, in the playful dalliance they are not in the 
leaſt aſnamed of holding, even in the preſence 
of company 55 

It is not ſaying too much, to aſſert that the 
behaviour of many French women, Who 
claim a fair and ſpotleſs reputation, is ſome- 
times leſs cautious and guarded, than that of 
many of thoſe unfortunate women among 
us, Who derive a public ſubſiſtence from 
their beauty. . OO 

[ will not diſpute the poſſibility of a wo- 


man being pure and upright in the midſt of 


* 


all theſe temptations: but a bare poſſibility, 
and it certainly can be no more, is a poor 
comfort to a man who is intereſted in the 
character of a woman; and whom we muſt 
naturally ſuppoſe deſirous of ſeeing. her not 
only virtuous in reality, but clear of all ſuſ- 
pea Ha | 
Bur is it in the power of a man, were he 
ever ſo inclined, to think a woman perfectly 
chaſte, who is perpetually expoſed to be per- 
verted; who encourages, by a variety of free- 
doms, thoſe men who are the apteſt to be 
the inſtruments of her perverſion, who fur- 
niſhes them with inceſſant opportunities, and 


whoſe wholelife and converſation is made up of 
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thoſe levities that awaken in men a confi- 
dence and preſumption of ſucceeding 1 in their 


attempts? 


Whatever the French women may alledge, 
in vindication of the liberties they take, and 
which the men are fo willing to allow them, 
ſtill the queſtion recurs, to what intent are 
the women ſo fond of granting thoſe favours 
to men, which muſt neceſſarily inflame their 


paſſions, and excite their deſires 0 efforts to 


tain more ? | 

Chaſtity mayb divided into four branches, 
of mind, body, Lörds, and manners. While 
the firſt is ſound, the ſecond will remain 
uncorrupted; but then we ſhould not forget, 
that corruption in this caſe begins at the ex- 
tremities: if either words or manners are 
contaminated, the miſchief ſoon ſpreads like 
an infection, and flies up to the mind, from 
whence it is ſpeedily comraunicated to the 
J 
According to this method of arguing, 


which is grounded upon continual experience, 


how can the partiſans of that libertiniſm of 
deportment, as one may juſtly call it, have 
the confidence to aſſert, that it proves nothing 
againſt the innocence of thoſe who Prac- 
tice it? 


As it is from appearances we are to judge 


in general of realities, ſo it is from manners 
we are to decide upon people s morals. There 
are doubtleſs exceptions in all general rules ; 
but they do not * the rule itſelf. 
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When the manners of individuals are diſ- 
folute, we have therefore an indiſputable 
right to conclude that their morals are ſimi- 
lar: exceptions may take place; but it is 
not by theſe we are to guide ourſelves in the 
ideas we form of the characters of men and 
things. N e 
I have been rather ſevere upon this occa- 
ſion; but we cannot reſiſt with too much 
warmth. the endeavours of ſuch as wiſh to 
introduce into this ifland a fimilitude of beha- 
viour in our fair countrywomen, to that 
which they have obſerved among our French 
neighbours. ib „ 
Such an innovation would ſoon be follow- 
ed by a licentiouſneſs of maxims, and a re- 
laxation of that decorum, which alone coun- 
ter-balances in woman kind the want of ma- 
ny of thoſe accompliſhments on which ſome 
women ſo highly value themſelves; but 
which, however brilliant and alluring, do not, 
in the apprehenſion of the judicious, ſuffici- 
ciently compenſate for the abſence of mo- 
deſty and reſerve in the fair ſex. 5 
It is the complaint of the thinking part of 
our nation, that our women already betray 
too much proneneſs to imitate their neigh- 
bours, not only in their dreſſes and faſhions, 
but in what is an object of far more ſerious 
conſideration, the levity of their behaviour. 
Certain it is, that the frequent tours to 
Francè of late years become ſo frequent, have 
/ e produced. 
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ein no good to this country. While 


women were not of the party, the evil was 


much leſs, as the men uſually brought little 
more of abſurdity home than they had carried 


out: but it is not ſo with our women; their 


ſuperior beauty renders them obj<&ts of almoſt 
idolatry among the French: every ſnare is 


laid to decoy them, that ingenuity, prompted 


by paſſion, can ſuggeſt. 
But if they eſcape the men, they cannot 
avoid falling into the hands of the women, 


whoſe politeneſs and good humour will ſoon 
charm them imperceptibly into an imitation 
of their ways. | 


| Now, as neither the deportment of the men, 


nor the correſponding manners of the women 


in France, are deſirable objects of importati- 
on, the leſs we are tempted: to fetch them o- 
ver, the better it is moſt certainly for a peo- 
ple, who wiſh, for a variety of ſubſtantial rea- 
ſons, to retain the plainneſs of their own man- 


ners, and to keep at a-diſtance from thofe 
pretended refinements in the exterior habits 
of intercourſe, and in the ſyſtem of living, 


which always degenerate into expenſiveneſs 


and effeminacy. _ 
The danger of following the examples we 


ſee in France is the greater, as the people 
take ſo much pains to impreſs foreigners with 


the higheſt notions of their * juſtneſs 
and propriety. 
In other countries travellers are much leſs 


liable to be inveigled into an adoption of the 


ideas 
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ideas and cuſtoms | prevailing among the na- 


tives. Theſe are ſatisfied if ſtrangers pay them 

the compliment of conformity to their uſages, 

while they ſojourn among them, and are at 

no trouble to recommend them to their future 
reference to any other. 

But the French are not ſo conſtituted ; they 
not only praiſe and extol their own notions as 
preferable to thoſe of any other people, but 

will hardly allow foreigners to think otherwiſe. 


Unleſs a man either explicitly, or at leaſt ta- 


citly aſſents to what they are pleaſed: to ſay 
upon theſe ſubjects, he runs the chance of 


being thought deen both in taſte and 


good manners. * 
From ting ſo lügely on the merit 


of theſe matters, they proceed. to inforce-the - - 


propriety of conforming to them; and what 


- withopportunity and importunity, they ſeldom 


fail to procure diſciples and follow ers in almoſt 
every thing nt is of uſe and in vogue among 


them. 


If the men are demarehind in 1their methods 
of inſinuating their ideas into the minds of 


foreigners, the women are equally more ex- 
pert and zealous. 


As ſoon as they become e mas 
foreign lady, they directly begin by inſiſting 
on the neceſſity of furniſhing herſelf with all 
the appurtenances requiſite to make the ſame 
figure as one of themſelves: they ſolicitouſſy 


4 Mii oh her to every ſhop of Eminence for the 


r richeſt 
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richeft and rareſt commodities em ployed ir in 
the decoration of the ſex. They accompany 


her to the conſultation of every perſon who is 
to have a hand in the fitting her out. In 


Hort, they neglect nothing to convince her 


that France is the country, whither women 


ſhould come to learn the art of being elegant 
in their appearance and attire. 
When we reflect on the conſequences reſult- 


N ing from this ſolicitude and care both in the 


French men and in the French women, that 


5 few people are able to reſiſt their applications 


in their own country, and that many imbibe a 


prepoſſeſſion for all theſe objects, that remains 


ever after; good policy ſhould reftrain 


[thoſe manifold viſits to that country, which 
are not only ſo needleſs, but ſo detrimental to 
: our own in a variety of lights. | 


It is not only in a moral view, that one may 


eme, to condemn our frequent trips, 
as they are called, to that part of the conti- 
nent: our trade, our manufactures, our whole 
commercial intereſt ſuffers through them. 


As we live in ar age, when political views in 


travelling are more than ever inſiſted on and 


held out to gentlemen who go abroad for their 


improvement, they cannot be too much fore- 


warned of the neceſſity, of not ſuffering them- 


ſelves to be impoſed upon by the ſpecious 

pretences of a rival nation, and to remember, 

that as they do not leave their country with an 
intention never to N they hwy. go not to 


ſubmit 


5 
ſubmit implicitly to the notions and regulati- 
ons of foreigners in things which, though in- 
different in themſelves, are quite otherwiſe i in 
the ſcale of reference between different ſtates. 
It is chiefly upon this footing, perhaps, that 
if ever the legiſlature interpoſes, it will found 
its reaſons for prohibiting thoſe „„ 
and pernicious excurſions, that ſeem epidemi- 
cal in the people of faſhion i in this-ifland. 
Baron Pollnits, in whoſe days-the rage of 
rambling was not ſo extenſiven or contagious, . 
. expreſſes the utmoſt ſurprize at this ſtrange. 
Rabies in the Engliſh nation. His words are- 
peculiarly remarkable, and teſtify how feel- 
ingly he was attached to this country and its 
inhabitants. I am amazed, ſays he, that 
any Engliſhman poſſeſſed of a competency, 
can prevail upon himſelf to quit his country; 
which, however, ſeveral of them do, who ſeem 
to prefer to England countries much leſs the 
5 favourites of nature. I will frankly acænow- 
ledge, that had I a revenue but of a thouſand 
5 pounds a year, I would not accept of the moſt 
33 brilliant offers that fortune might make me 
| 


 Ccellewhere.”: 
i I am not unapprized that a pretext for run= | 
: ning out of the kingdom, is the benefit ex- 
pected from the ſeveral watering {races upon 
the continent. 

But here again I will beg leave to recur to 
the authority of Pollnits ; who obſerving the 
great numbers of Engliſh a at the German Spa, 

L 5 . 


— 


1 


while he was there, could not” contain his 
aſtoniſhment at their relinquiſhing ſuch pre- 
ferable waters at home. 

The only rational inducement to go abroad, 
is the recovery of health through change of 
air, or the acquiſition of political knowledge, 
and | improvement in the ſcience of mankind. 

But while people propoſe to themſelves no 
other end than a jauntof pleaſure, or the ſight 
of curioſities, it were far more conſiſtent with 
the intereſt of their country; as well as their 
own, that this reſtleſs diſpoſition were ſome- 
what reſtrained. 

To perfons of this turn, England offers a 
much more agrecabtle variety of places where 
to ſpend their money and paſs their time con- 
veniently and Pleaſurably, than they can find 
beyond fea. '- 

Iwill conclude this Letter by remarking, 
that the greateſt advantage a ſenſible Engliſh- 
man derives from ſeeing foreign countries, is 
the knowledge he thereby acquires of the in- 
_onparable W of his own. 
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luna youu? 1 in * the fundamental 
\- Reaſons, why there is leſs of Gallantry in Re- 


publics than in Monarchies—the French more 


additted to it than ever — Hencbh Ladies partial 
10 Men of Merit —necdotes * three Ladies. 


L TOOK. notice in my laſt, that the” 
French looked upon their women as Lead 


addicted to gallantry than ever. 


At this no-man:who examines the ſ tation 


of that country and nation in times paſt, and 


compares it with the preſent, will teſtify. the 


leaſt ſurprize. 


Nations are often influenced by their politi- 


cal circumſtances, not only to virtue or to vice 
in general, but to particular virtues or vices. 
Forms of government are alſo. marked by 
peculiar characteriſtics, that in ſome inſtances 
forcibly diſcriminate the inhabitants of one 
country from thoſe of another. 
In republican governments, the leading 


virtues of the people are love of liberty, and | 


attachment to their country. 

In monarchies men, are diſtinguiſhed by 
their reſpect and fidelity to their princes, and 
their prompt obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
their rulers and ſuperiors. 

On the other hand, the prevailing vices in 
a commonwealth are avarice and ambition. 
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"Thoſe that are apteſt to flouriſh in a mo- 
narchy, are idleneſs and gallantry. 
Experience has uniformly confirmed theſe 
 affertions, Antiquity and modern times concur 
to proye them: the Athenians: and moſt of 


the other Grecian republics, eſpecially ſuch as 


were commercial, were remarkably-dihgent 
in laying up hoards of money. This amaſſing 
ſpirit inſpired no leſs the rulers of the ſtate, 
than private individuals. The avaricious dif- 
poſition and infamous practices to enrich 
themſelves, even of ſome of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous perſonages among that celebrated people, 
are too well known to need recording. 

The Carthaginians were not inferior to the 
Athenians in the ſcience of accumulating 
riches. _ Theſe indeed were the only means 


of becoming reſpected, and of obtaining the 


intereſt of the commonality. 

Their rivals and conquerors, the Romans, 

| exceeded them at leaſt even in this, as they 

equally did in moſt of their virtues and vices. 
The rapacity of theſe latter became at laſt 
' proverbial; and the whole world was not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy it. 

For the truth of all this, we need only ap- 
pea] to the records of the reſpective writers a- 
mong theſe nations. We have nothing remain- 
ing of what may have been written by the 
Carthaginians; but ſuch as favoured them 
moſt, agree in ſtigmatizing them for a very 
SVAricious generation, Ariſtotle in particular 
f | | £ treaty 
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_ treats them with great ſeverity upon this ac- 
„ 9 | 


The principal reaſon, why men are Wade 
of wealth in commonwealths than in monar- 
chies, is very obvious. It is the only method 
of procuring friends and followers, and of 


attaining influence and conſideration. It is 


no leſs clear that individuals abſorbed in the 
purſuit of money, ſeldom ſuperadd any other 
paſſion to avarice than that of ambition. They 
indulge the firſt for the ſake of the laſt. 

la a kingly government the caſe is quite 
otherwiſe. Riches, however they may pro- 
cure the comforts and delights of life, are no 
certain ſtep to power and preferment. Fhe 
court and its adherents diſpoſe of all things 
at their pleaſure. In ſuch a ſituation, though 
money may occaſionally be of ſervice in put- 
chaſing the favour of the great, yet courtiers, 
who are generally men of birth'and family, 
are too partially inclined to ſuppagrt perſons 
of the fame deſcrip: ion with themſelves, to 
take much notice of.any others. We accord- 


ingly find that in every kingdom in Europe, 


it is a maxim of ſtate, as it were, to employ 
in exalted ſtations none but perſons highly 

born. The exceptions are very few. .- . 
The love of money is no leſs prevalent in 
modern than in ancient republics; with this 
difference, that it is not accompanied with 
an equal degree of ambitien. The political 
„ of things —— the world is too 
ELD much 


( 230 ) 

much altered, to permit the republics now 
ſubſiſting to "cheriſh ambitious deſigns: but 
the principle remains. The Venetians, two 
or three centuries ago, and the Dutch in the 
wars at the commence nent of the preſent, 
for the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, ſhew- 
ed themſelves equally deſirous of aggran- 
dizement ; though to do them both juſtice, it 
was at the expence of | thoſe againſt whom 
they could not take too many precautions. 


If covetouſneſs is the predominant vice in 


republics, idleneſs, and it's uſual aſſociate, li- 
centiouſneſs between the two ſexes, is the 


principal feature that will ſtrike obſervers of 


the ways that e in courts and mo- 
narchies. 


The cauſe is no * evident, then ge of 


addiction to pelf among republicans. As 
theſe court wealth in order to arrive at power, 
the others who know its inefficacy to that end, 
are ſatisfied with a much leſs proportion. 
The utmoſt of their wiſh is to acquire a ſuf- 
ficiency for the enjoyments of life. When 
this is attained, no more is ſought, as no 
more is wanted. 

In the mean time, AS who are already 
poſſeſſed of that ſufficiency, having no other 
objects to ſtimulate their endeavours to aug- 
ment it, think of nothing but of purſuing the 
paths of every pleaſure and gratification that 
offers: the conſequence is, that in courts the 
mixture of the ſexes being almoſt perpetual 
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and amuſements of every kind ſucceedi 
each other in an inceſſant round, the minds 
of individuals ſoon contract that propenſity 


to diſſipation and voluptuouſneſs, which ex- 


tinguiſhes the principles of ſtrictneſs aud re- 
gularity of life. 99] 


1 thought it of ſome utility to trace the 


cauſes of that gallantry and looſe behaviour, 
of which the French are accuſed. That more 
of it ſubſiſts in kingly than in tepublican 
ſtates, is clear for the reaſons alledged; but 


whether it is in France ſo extenſively diffuſed 


as ſome may have repre ſented it, will admit 
of much doubt. Jens ie e 
It is among the great, and thoſe who fre- 
quent and ſtrive to reſemble them, that we 


moſtly find it: they who live at a diſtance 


from them, and have little intercourſe with 


this gay part of the nation, are, in all appear- 


\ 


ance, not more cenſurable in theſe reſpects 


than the inhabitants of other countries 
Paris, therefore, and the other ſeats of go- 


vernment may be conſidered as the ſcenes of 


that libertiniſm, which ſome: have too uñ- 
guardedly extended much wider. In the re- 
preſentation of national vices, we ſhould be 
ſcrupulouſly careful to keep within the lati- 


tude of exact veracity; for though it may 


be allowed, for the ſake of raiſing imitators, 
to amplify virtues, we ſhould cautiouſly avoid 


deſcribing the empire of vice as larger than 
it really is; leſt the multitude of its votaries 
1 a ſhould 


0 292 = 
ſhould unhappily prove an encouragement 
to increaſe it. 

It has been obſerves, that this turn to gal- 

lantry is accompanied by a ſolicitude to ap- 
pear ſpotleſs and undefiled. For this reaſon, 
moſt probably, the freedoms aſſumed by 
ſome women in their open intercourſe with 
men, are not allowed as preſumptions againſt 
them; otherwiſe it were impoſſible for ſuch. 
women to preſerve their reputation. ä 
But while no other evidence is admiſſible 
than ocular diſcovery, it is an eaſy matter to 
ſet calumny at defiance: a French lady, 
therefore, that chuſes to indulge. her illicit in- 
elinations, has a wide field to range in; and 
need not apprehend to be ſtinted for want of 
ſufficient opportunities. 

Thus you ſee, that after we have forſaken 
virtue, ſtill we are not willing to part with its 
| ſhadow. A fair character is ſo precious, that 
tho. we have no right to it, we reſolutely 

claim it at all hazards, like an income without 
which we cannot ſubſiſt. 

The fact is, that in France a lady of un- 
blemiſhed reputation, is molt particularly 
prized. As it is with difficulty ſhe ſteers 
through the dangers that ſurround her on e- 
very ſide, ſne acquires, as well as deſerves, | 
diſtinguiſhed praiſe. 

Where virtue is not ſubject to many temp- 
tations, the preſervation of it being more 
eafy, is alſo leſs reputable than when en- 

countered 


ß | 
countered by many obſtructions, - Hence in 
countries where women 'are debarred thoſe 
occaſions of going 'aftray which are allowed 
them in others, they certainly cannot claim 
the ſame merit, as thoſe who are virtuous in 
ſpite of great incitements to the contrary. 
The French ladies, therefore, who in the 
midſt of thoſe provocations and facilities to 
vice, which'abound in their ſtile of living, 
can riſe ſuperior to bad examples, and adhere 
to their duty with unfeigned fidelity, ought 
unqueſtionably to be ſet up as patterns to the 

La the fex.! TSS har 

It is not marvellous, that women who are 
daily ' witneſſes of the homage. that is paid to 
ſuch of them as deſerve it, ſhould ſtrenuouſſy 
endeavour to participate the fame honours; 

and that notwithſtanding the conſciouſneſs of 
their demerit, they ſnould labour to ſcreen it 
as far as circumſtances will permit them. 
I began this letter by remarking, that the 
8 compariſon between the French of times paſt, 
and thoſe of the preſent, would countenance 
the notion, that gallantry has gained ground 
among them. F 
During the greateſt part of the laſt cen- 
tury, the French were deeply engaged in do- 
meſtic broils, and foreign wars. They both 
contributed, the firſt eſpecially, to martialize 
the temper of the people, and to wean them 
from habits of indolence and effeminacy, 
Which are the great cherifhers of ey” 
| FART Out 2 4 he 
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The French of thoſe days, 00 1 
ous enough in their manners, and no leſs de- 
voted to the fair ſex than at preſent, were not 
addicted to gallantry in the ſame ſenſe as now. 

There was a manlineſs in their attachment 

to women, which rendered it leſs diſgraceful 
and more laſting. The women were not ſo 
aetiſh, nor the men ſo changing. 

The feelings of nature, and the dictates of 

paſſion, were then more attended to; whereas 
in the purſuit of women, they are now more 

prompted by the power of faſhion than by 
the bent of inclination. They loved a wo- 
man then for her own ſake; but their con- 
nexions are now influenced by the vanity of 
appearing favourites. 

As the liberty of the nation, though moch 
impaired, was not finally deſtroy ed, it left in 
the minds of men, a degree of loftineſs that 

would not ſuffer them to loiter away their 
time in a fawning, inſignificant attendance 
upon women. They had too much to em- 
ploy in other purpoſes; and though they 
could love like men, they had not yet aſſum- 

ed the functions of domeſtic retainers. 
In ſuch a fituation, though improper at- 
tachments took place between the ſexes, they 
did not engroſs nor effeminate the men, nor 
deftroy the delicacy of ſentiments in women. 
But gallantry in the preſent acceptation of 
the word, is quite another thing: it now 
means connexions that commence without 
love, 
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pen, and that there are women in France, as 


| 4 
love, ſubſiſt without attachment, and laſt no 
longer than till one pf the parties has found 


a new object of curioſity. - | 


- Gallantry is in truth the very reverſe of 
what its primitive meaningimported, A man 
of gallantry was formerly one who devoted 
himſelf to the ſervice and protection of the 
fair. A modern man of gallantry is one who 
ſpends his life in trials to feduce as many wo- 
men as he can have acceſs to: ſo much has 
time changed the ſignification of things. 

Let the women, however, complain of the 
men; ſeduction, in many inftances, is abſo- 
lutely reciprocal. Little ceremony frequent- 
ly ſuffices to bring two perſons together, 
whoſe knowledge of each other is very re- 
cent. There are men and women, ſuch per- 
fe adepts in theſe matters, that they know 
each other, as it were, by intuition. Among 
people of this ſtamp an alliance is ſoon con- 


| cluded, and as ſoon terminated. 


Independent of thoſe motives that proceed 
from looſeneſs and levity, or from the deſire 
of domineering and ſueceeding in their 
ſchemes, the French have thought proper to 
brand their women with a far weightier accu- 


ſäation; that of being rather too ſuſceptible of 


partiality for people of opulence. 5 
They who ſpeak ſo unfavourably of their 

country women, cannot ſurely mean any more 

than that ſuch inſtances do ſometimes hap- 
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| fions than that of avarice, and are, I believe, 


trigues with men: 


fire of becoming celebrated through the ſplen- | 
This has, among ſo vain a people, effected 


wiſe have been rejected with ſcorn. 
France with ſuch ladies as we have been de- 
of arms, dignity of birth and ſtation, or exalt- = 


ed employments, that always decides in fa- % 


quite another kind, as to prefer men of un- 1 ſeat o 
common abilities and underſtanding to every Wl 


/ 
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in all countries, open to ex, and loft to 
all gegerous ſentiments. 

But no perſon tolerably Sonette among 
che French ladies, will coincide with any opi- 
nion that repreſents them, as more liable to 
be purchaſed than any others. Such of them 
as live irregularly, are actuated by other pa- 
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very ſeldom the ſlaves of lucre in their in- 
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A motive that may more probably influ 
ence their adventures of this kind, is the de- | 
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dour and illuſtriouſneſs of their admirers, 
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the ſucceſs of applications which would other- 
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A man who has rendered himſelf famous, 
ſtands a very good chance of ſucceeding in 


8 


vour of a man, either with ladies of gallantry 
or with thoſe of a ſtricter character. 1 


obtain 
There are French ladies ſo powerfully to Par 
ſmitten with eminent merit, in branches of 3 by ini 
She 
other ſpecies of admirers. mirat! 
1 was a few days ſince, in company with a 
very * young gentleman of the 
. 8 army; 
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army: who entertained us with the following 


ſervation, I will here lay before you his whole 
narrative. I do it the more rezdily, as though 
anecdotes of this Kind are not uncomman, 
this is the moſt curious of any. that ever Came 
to my knowledge. 

| A gentleman of the province of Alſatia, 
had an only daughter, of whom he was un- 
ſpeakably fond: excluſive of her being ex- 
tremely beautiful, nature had given her a 
diſpoſition that charmed all who were ac- 
quainted with her, and a capacity that made 
her equal to any attainments. 

So promiſing a ſoil was cultivated with the 
[utmoſt care and attention, that parental 
fondneſs could beſtow. She had hardly entered 
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where as a prodigy: her accompliſhments 
were not ſolely of the feminine claſs; ſhe was 
killed in ſeveral modern languages, and was 
perfectly miſtreſs of all the polite com poſitions 
in the French. 

= She continued in the ſame. career of im- 
provement till about her twentieth year; when 
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a female relation of great rank and fortune 


obtained her father's permiſſion to take her 
to Paris, in order to.compleat her education, 
ey initiating her into the circles of that capital 
eat of politeneſs and gaiety. 

de ſoon became an ohject of univerſal ad- 


ſtory: as it comes in proof of the above ob- 


into her teens, when ſhe was mentioned every 
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miration in all the companies ſhe frequented; 
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and what was fill more, ſhe had the Friitlar 
felicity to eſcape envy.. Her behaviour was 
ſo affable, her diſcourſe ſo unpreſuming, and 
her manners ſo captivating, that all the ladies, 
to whom ſhe was introduced, were at perpetual 
ſtrife who ſhould poſſeſs moſt of her company. 

In this brilliancy of merited attachment and 
partiality from ladies of the firſt diſtinction, Ml 
it is natural to imagine that ſhe had not paſſed i 
_ unnoticed by the gentlemen. F 

But notwithſtanding the beauty of her per- 
ſon caught every eye, it was attended with a 
reſerve, and a ſeeming conſciouſneſs of her 
worth, as well as of her duty, that precluded 
improper familiarity ; and kept at à great 
diſtance all thoſe who knew not how to ally 

a becoming freedom of deportment with a 
due degree of reſpect, in their intercourſe 3 
with the ſex. i 1 
As the affection ſhe bore to her father, was 1 
founded on thoſe ſentiments of gratitude nn 
which ſhe had imbibed from her tendereſt WF 
infancy, ſhe was highly ſolicitous to take no 
ſtep whatever in any concerns of 1 importance, 8 
without his entire approbation. . 
This was by no means the reſult of intereſted 
views. Independently of the fortune which 
it was in his power to leave her, ſhe had in 
right of her mother, who died while ſhe was 
an infant, a very conſiderable inheritance to 
receive when at age; and ſhe was now bor- 
dering on that period. _ 2 
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But the truth was, that her good ſenſe and 


guickneſs of perception had long convinced 
her, that he was not only her beſt friend, but 


alſo her ſureſt guide. He was a man of ex- 
cellent parts and tried experience; intimately 


conyerſant with the world, and not only poſſeſt 
of polite knowledge, but equally maſter of 


that which inſures proſperity in the manage 


ment of affairs. 
Her judgment was too ſound not to ſee 
that the ha ppineſs of her life was perfectly 


fafe in ſuch hands. She committed herſelf 


accordingly to his whole direction, and never 
omitted aſking his advice upon any occaſion 
that ſhe thought required it. 4 


| Such unfeigned confidence was repaid on 
his ſide by every indulgence her heart could 


with. Authority was an idea that never entered 


into any part of their correſpondence : if ſhe 


ſubmitted herſelf to his counſel, he no leſs 
truſted her to her own diſcretion; and ſhenever 
afforded him the leaſt cauſe of repentance. 


In this happy interchange of parental ten- 


derneſs and filial affection ſeveral years e- 
full age, quitted Paris, and returned to the 


at the ſettling and receipt of her ſucceſſion. 
He was now far advanced in years; and 
though otherwiſe of a good conſtitution, had 
lately been troubled with ſome infirmities, that 
warned him of the uncertainty of life. 
SEL | | Stronglyp 
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4 a 
Strongly deſirous not to leave fo beloved a 
daughter unprovided with a companion wor- 
thy of her, he opened his mind upon this ſub- 
ject; and told her with the uſual frankneſs 
and good humour that characterized all his 


Proceedings, that as his ſtay might be ſhort 


in this world, and ſhe was now fully able to 

make a proper choice, he ſhould rejoice in 

ſeeing her married before he died. 

Her anſwer contained a perfect and unre- 

ſerved aſſent to the propriety of his propoſal. 
As the old gentleman was of a truly gene- 


rous diſpoſition himſelf, he was above encou- 


raging- mercenary views in others. He knew 
that his daughter completely reſembled him 
in this, as in all other meritorious points; and 


was therefore determined to make her no ſa- 


crifice to avarice or ambition. 
He gave her therefore to underſtand that 
he had not the moſt diſtant intentions to biaſs 


her inclinations; that he left them free and 


unconſtrained: be was thoroughly convinced 


of her prudence, and would make that alone 


her guide in this important buſineſs. 

Inſtead of exerting that authority, of which 
parents are ſometimes unreaſonably, and often 
fatally jealous, he aſſured her, that far from 
dictating, he would receive more ſatisfaction 
in complying with her own wiſhes, on this 
occaſion; entertaining no doubt that ſhe could 
not fai] to do him, as well as herſelf, the 
higheſt credit by her determination, j 1 

e 


| (aq). 
© He then concluded by aſking whether a- 
mong the young gentlemen ſhe had oppor- 
tunities of converſing with, any one had been 
ſo happy as to make an impreſſion upon her. 

Encouraged by his confidence and benig- 
nity, ſhe heſitated not in confeſling, that ſhe 
felt a particular predilection for a young gen- 
tleman, in whoſe praiſe ſhe had often heard 
him expreſs the greateſt warmth. That ſo 
much commendation on his part, had power- 
fully contributed to render the young gen- 
tleman acceptable to her ; and'that ſhe had 
even ſometimes thought, it was not altoge- 
ther without ſome ſuch intent, that he com- 
mended him ſo liberally and fo frequently. 
Her father was charmed upon hearing her 
make this ingenuous declaration. He acknow- 
ledged that of all the young gentlemen he 
knew, not one was equal to this in every re-- 
quilite to make a woman happy. 

This gentleman was, it ſeems, an officer of 
ſome rank in the corps of Engineers. He was 
by birth a German, but had been educated in 
France, where he had lived ſince his child- 
== hood. His father, a man of good family, had 
long ſerved in the French army, where he 
had been honourably promoted. Having 
many ſons, the only proviſion he could make 
for them, was in the military line : they were 
all young men of reſpectable character; but 
the young lady's favourite was incomparably 
the moſt accompliſhed. His education had 

e been 
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(is 
been excellenily ſuperintended : his father, 
who was a man of letters, had inculcated an 


early attachment to them into his ſon ; as 
foreſeeing that poſſibly he might not be able 


to leave him much other inheritance. 

To the endowments of his mind, which were 
manifold, he added a manly and graceful 
perſon: his temper was obliging, bis manners 
polite, and his humour always chearful and gay. 
Thus accoutred by nature and by art, the 
young lady who revealed her partiality for him 
to her father, was not the only one of whom he 
had been ſo fortunate as to make a conquett, 

After coinciding with his daughter's choice, 
he begged to know, whether the young gen- 
tleman had ever ventured to diſcloſe himſelf 
to her. She anſwered that he had indirectly 
expreſt enough to ſatisfy her, that nothing but 
the want of a fortune adequate to her own, 
ſtood in the way of his wiſhes to be Fm ed 
to pay her his addreſſes. | 

The young gentleman's father had long 
been an intimate friend of his own; they 
were much of an age, and greatly reſembled 
each other in diſpoſition and manners. They 
had been brother officers in their youth; but the 
father of our young lady, on the death of a 
near relation, of whom he was heir at law, 


coming into the poſſeſſion of an affluent for- * 
tune, retired from the ſervice; but always 
continued a faſt friend to his old companion, 


for whom he entertained the higheſt one. 
| | | f 


( 248 ) 
As part of the eſtate which he inherited, 
lay in the proximity of Straſburg, his friend, | 
who frequently came through that city, on 
viſits to his relations who dwelt on the German 
ſide of the Rhine, as conſtantly viſited him at 
his country ſeat ; where he often ſpent many 
months, and always met with the moſt cordial 
and brotherly reception. 
Such were the two gentlemen whoſe ſon 
and daughter were mutually enamoured of 
each other. To do theſe juſtice, it was true 
and genuine love diveſted of all other motives: 
could intereſted conſiderations have prevailed 
in each other's boſom, they both might have 
bettered themſelves, in the idea of the mer- 
cenary part of mankind. 5 

The two fathers, having conſulted together, 
were-happy to find their defires to completely 
correſponded. They both had ſecretly withed 
| for ſuch an alliance; but they were both men 
of ſentiment and delicacy. * The one did not 
chuſe to over-rule his daughter in fo tender a 
point; the other did not incline to difoblige 
1 an old friend, by infiueneing his ſon to woo 
the daughter 'withown the father's conſent. 

The two lovers were in conſequence mar- 
tried; and lived together in perfect enjoy- 

ment of conjugal felicity during ſeveral years. 
Her buſband, by dint of valour and ſkill in 
| his bratich of military knowledge, diſtinguiſned 
himtelf on a variety of occa ſions; and would 


* have riſen very high, had te not 
M 2 een 


ew 


( 
been unfortunately ſlain in Germany, in the 


courſe of the laſt war. f. 
Hie was in the flower of his age when he 1 
fell. She became of coutſe a young widow vg 

in the bloom of life. 2 

As they had been models of e duty * 
on each ſide, they were the praiſe and admi- fit 

ration of all who knew. them. Their many 5 

virtues and excellent qualities, their accom- 1 

pliſnments of every denomination had raiſed 

their character to the higheſt ſummitof reſpect. Fe 

Whoever ſurvived of ſucha pair, could not 4 

fail of meeting with devoted admirers. The 1 

young lady did not accordingly remain long jy 

without the moſt advantageous offers, ſome of yan 


them from perſons of the very firſt diſtinction. 

But as merit alone had determined her firſt 
choice, ſo ſne ſeemed as reſolutely bent to ad- 
Here to the ſame rule, were ſhe to chuſe a ſe- 
cond time. 

As her own father, and her late huſband? $ 
vVvere both dead, ſhe wasmiſtreſs of herſelf with- 
out controul; and could follow her inclinations 
without apprehenſions of diſobliging thoſe 
whom ſhe had always ſtudied pecuttarly to 
pleaſe. ”- 

Among the gentlemen of her buſband's ac- 
quaintance, there was one whom, next tohim- 
ſelf, ſhe had treated with moſt friendſhip. He 
was of the ſame age, and reſembled him 1n 
many reſpects. He too had been an officer; 


but had quitted we ſervice; on his receiving 
a wound 


( 245 ) 
3 wound in his leg, that without laming him, 
ſtil] prevented his moving with that ſpeed and 


activity which military ſervice requires. He 


was very agreeable in his perſon, poſſeſſed an 
uncommon ſhare of underſtanding, excellently 
cultivated by ſtudy and literature : his diſpo- 
fition was full of good nature and jocundity, 
and his manners were entirely genteel and 
_ unaffected. | EO, 
is circumſtances indeed were not affluent : 
a ſmall patrimony, and a moderate penſion 
enabled him to ſubſiſt with care and cecono- 
my ; but his mind was endowed with thoſe 
great ſubſtitutes for all deficiencies, tempe- 
rance and moderation. 

Such was the perſon, on whom, unknown 
to himſelf, ſne thought proper to fix an eye 
of preference to the various addreſſes of which 


dme began to be heartily tired. 


This gentleman ſo little ex pected the honour 

ſhe intended him, that he was preparing to 
retire into Languedoc, the cheapeſt province 
in France, in order to enjoy his ſcanty pit- 
tance. with more comfort; when he found 
himſelf diverted from his journey, in a man- 
ner equally agreeable and ſurpriſing. 


— 


He had always teſtified a warm friendſhip: 
for her late huſband, while their circumſtan- 
ces were on a parity. After his marriage, the 
connection had continued, with this ſingular 
inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs on the part of the 
ſurvivor, that notwithſtanding the repeated 
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6 246 ) 
proffers of pecuniary ſervices from his friend, 
he had declined them; not from ſullenneſs and 

weak pride, but from the good order and re- 
gulation with which he managed his own affairs. 
With this nobleneſs of ſoul the lady was 
thoroughly acquainted, as well as with his 
many other valuable qualities. She alſo imagin- 
ed that ſhe had long diſcovered in him fome- 
thing more than a mere friendly attachment. 

In this conjecture ſhe was not miſtaken ; 
women have certainly in theſe matters, a de- 
gree of penetration which often ſees deeper 
into men than they are able, or perhaps 5 
ling to ſee themſelves. This, doubtleſs, i 
the cauſe of that aſcendancy, which * 
women can obtain over any man they pleaſe. 

Before ſetting out for the place of his re- 
tirement, he thought it due to the memory of 
his departed friend, to take a ſolemn farewell 
of his widow ; and to expreſs his ſenſe of the 
obligations ſhe bad laid him under, by the 
continual marks of benevolence he had re- 
ceived from her, in the long courſe of their 
mutual acquaintance. trois; 

When he waited upon her to this intent, 
he found her inditing a letter; which, after 
he had paid his propoſed devoirs, and taken | 
his final leave, ſhe put into his hands, and | 
begged he would peruſe at his leiſure. 

_ You may imagine that his curioſity was not 
a little excited to know its contents. He was 


not t leſs ſurprized on n peruſing it, to find 485 
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C- 347 *. 
bis friend's widow was ſo partially inclined 


d, 

1d in his favour. 

e- It was ſhort, but aid much: it acquainted 
8. him, that after conſulting herſelf, ſhe found 
as that no man ſo nearly reſembled the friend 
is ſhe had loſt as himſelf. She wondered after ſo 
n- long, ſo intimate, and fo cordial an acquain- 
e- tance, he could bid her an everlaſting adieu, 
. without inevitable neceſſity; that ſhe bad 
Fs reaſon to think he had a ſtronger regard for 
8 her, than his pride and his circamſtances 
er would ſuffer him to acknowledge ; that if 


what ſhe had heard of the opinion he had 
lately expreſt of her was true, he ſhould come 
and avow in her preſence, if unhappily the 
was miſtaken, ſhe deſired he would return 
the letter, and bury. the- contents in ſilence 
and oblivion. 

Some days beſore, the gentleman had, it 
ſeems, been particularly laviſh of his praiſes 
on her, at an entertainment, where ſome of 
the company were lamenting her misfortune, 
in loſing ſo early in life, ſo amiable, and ac- 
compliſhed a man as her late huſband. | 

He ſpoke .with uncommon warmth and 
earneſtneſs on this occaſion ; and concluded 
by obſerving, that women of ſuch exalted 
merit ought. to be rewarded with diadems: 
that none but kings were worthy of them; 
and that were he to with for a crown, it 
would only be for the ſake of placing another 
on her head. 
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This compliment ſoon came to her know- 
ledge and gave her infinite ſatisfaction. She 
had long ſought for an opportunity of mak- 
mg him acquainted with her own ſentiments ; 
but his extreme reſerve and modeſty, though 
they could not conceal from the lady's diſ- 
cernment what paſſed within his mind, ſtill 


afforded no explicit pretence to declare herſelf. 


I need not ſay, that after reading her letter 
he felt himſelf no ways inclined to bury it in 
oblivion. He obeyed the lady's ſummons 
with due alacrity : he directly waited upon 
her, confirmed the truth of what had been 


reported to her, confeſt that he had long 


cheriſned the higheſt regard for her perſon, 
and that nothing but the immenſe diſpro- 
portion of their reſpective circumſtances, had 
prevented him from making that confeſſion, 
which her generoſity had extorted frem him. 
The concluſion was, that in a few days they 
were happily united in the bonds of wed- 
lock, to the great joy of all her friends and 
dependants, but to the ſur prize of none. 
They had long conjectured from the ſimi- 
litude of perſon and character, from the un- 
altered friendſhip that had ſubſiſted between 
this gentleman and her late huſband, and eſ- 
pecially from the conſtant favour and kind- 
neſs ſhe had invariably manifeſted for him, 


that, if ever ſhe took a ſecond partner for 


life, be certainly would have the . 
| = * t 
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1 is with pleaſure one hears of people of 
this character. Neither, as I have already 
told you, is this the only anecdote of the kind 
that has come to my hearing. 

Events of this nature are a fort of refreſhs- 
ment to the ſoul; they ſerve to relieve it from 
the burden of that indignation, which it is 
liable to experience on reflecting upon the 
general baſeneſs and depravity of motives 
that govern human tranſactions. | 

This lady may be propoſed as a model 1 
perfect, irreproachable purity in her connec 
tions, ſuch as we may hold out for the imi- 
tation of her ſex, as an example without a 
flaw, finiſned and compleat in every part. 

I will now endeavour to give you a ſpeci- 
men of generous diſintereſted gallantry ; fuch 
as while we cannot avoid cenſuring, we are 


_ compelled to admire from its ſingularity. - 


Out of ſeveral ſtories in this hne I have 


ſelected the following, as it appeared to carry 


the ſtrongeſt proof, that foibles of this com- 
plexion are not inconſiſtent with the 1 
diſpoſitions. 

While the late Madam de Pompadour was 
in the height of her ſplendour, a gentle- 
woman recommended to her protection a 
young niece, of whom ſhe took the moſt 
liberal notice. 

As the lady, whoſe nien ſne enen ] 
to patronize, had been ſerviceable to her upon 
ſome eſſential occaſions, ſhe determined to 
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recompence her amply in the care of this 
young perſon. 

Excluſive of. it; in which ſhe was 
by no means deficient, any more than in re- 
ſentment, ſhe had every invitation that na- 
ture could afford for the exerciſe of her 
mae 7 

The young aencleworian -poſſeſt-- one of 


5 thoſe happy forms that pleaſe and intereſt at 


firſt ſight. Her ſhape, her air, her motions, 
without the leaſt aſſiſtance of art, had ſuch 
a native eaſe and dignity, that Madam de 
Pompadour would jocularly ſay, that ſe was 
the tecret offspring of a prince. 

An education was beſtowed upon her quite 
conformable to the ideas of her protectreſs; 
who poſſeſſing in a ſupreme degree the art of 
commanding the adorations of men, neglect- 
ed nothing that could make her ene as per- 
fect as herſelf. 

Her intentions were anſwered in every 
point of view; every accompliſhment that 
could render the young lady's perſon and 


company inchanting, *was- taught her by the 
moſt ſkilful maſters in each profeſſion. In 


dancing, and in muſic, ſhe became a profi- 


cient of the firſt claſs, and equally raviſhed 


the eyes and ears of all who had the plea- 
ſure of knowing her. 

She made an equal progreſs i in the embel- 
liſhment of her mind: ſhe devoted no ſmall 


ſhare of her time to r and reading. Her 


memory 
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. 
memory was amazing; ſhe not only retain» 
ed the ſenſe and purport of all ſhe read, but 


cCould recite the moſt beautiful paſſages of all 


the French claſſics. In this exerciſe of her 
memory her judgment was not leſs conſpi- 
cuous : ſhe timed and adapted thoſe paſſages 


ſo judiciouſly, that ſhe ſeemed, as it were, 


to have learned them purpoſedly for the oc- 
caſions that produced. their recital and ap- 


plication. | ns ; 
In the mean time, her vivacity and imagi- 


nation fully ſeconded her memory and judg- 
ment. She ſpoke and wrote with an elegance 
and propriety that aſtoniſhed the moſt expert. 
Her notes. and letters. were replete with wit 
and brilliancy; and her converſation pre- 
poſſeſſed all perſons in favour of her under- 
ſtanding. _ 1 2 1 

I 0o theſe enchanting; qualifications ſhe ad- 


ded a ſuavity of temper, and a livelineſs of 


diſpoſition, that poiſed each other in the juſteſt 
proportion. She was remarkably attentive 
in ſuiting herſelf to variety of characters: 
the gay, the ſerious, the learned, the untu- 
tored, all reliſhed her company; ſo well ſhe 
knew how to divert without offending. _ 
On the decline of the health and ſpirits of 


her protectreſs, the aunt who had recom- 
mended her to that lady, having no children, 


took her home, with an intention to make her 
ſole heireſs to her fortune. | TE 
She. 
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She had, through the favour of Madam de 
Pompadour, obtained an employment of 
great profit for her huſband. He was lately 
dead ; and being herſelf advanced in years, 
her chief object was to provide for this young 
lady, in a manner ſuitable to the education 
and ſtile of bees. to which ſhe mo been 
uſed.” 

She was now virived: at that muriricy: of 
perſon and qualifications, which attracts 
the peculiar notice and homage of the other 
{ex ; and renders it neceſſary for a woman to 
be guarded and vigilant, in a manner ade- 
quate to her beauty and attractions. 

Surrounded by admirers, many of them 
not only young and handſome, but forward 
and enterpriſing, prudence dictated to her a 
reſtriction of that gaiety, for which ſhe had 
always been ſo remarkable. This ſhe now 
perceived was abſolutely requiſite, for the eſ- 
diner of the character which ſhe was 
deſirous of obtaining, that of diſcretion and 
eircumſpectfulneſs. 

In the mean while, her aunt was ſolici- 
touſly engaged in procuring her a ſplendid 
fettlement in life. As ſhe was rich, and de- 
figned to leave all fhe had to the young lady, 
the thought herſelf entitled to deference in a 
matter of this kind, from one who depended 
entirely on her bounty, and of whoſe primi- 
tive riſe, and future good fortune, ſhe conſi- 
- dered herſelf as IT the cauſe and —_ 
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She was one of thoſe buſy plodding charac- 
ters, which, with ſome portion of ingenuity, 
but a much greater of low artifice and cun- 
ning, puſtr themſelves forward wherever they 
ſee an opening. As ſhe had no talents above 
the level of mediocrity, ſo her feelings were 
croſs and unrefined. Judging of the world 
as it goes, ſhe fancied that wealth was the 
teſt of merit, and that to be affluent was the 
principal quality that reaſonable people ought 
to aim at, for all the defirable purpoſes of 
life. 7 
Fraught with theſe notions, ſhe would: 
gladly have ſeen her young niece allied with 
the heir of ſome opulent Financier. To this 
end ſhe applied to the partner in office of her 
late huſband ; who ſtill continued in poſſeſ- 
fion of the employment which he formerly 
fhared with him, but now enjoyed alone. 
This man had a nephew; of whom, for 
no other reaſon, he propoſed to make an heir 
to the riches he had amaſſed. ENS 
Her project was to unite their families and 
intereſt by a match between this nephew and 
her niece ; on whom ſhe conſented, upon that 
account, to ſettle the reverſion of her whole 
fortune, on his doing as much for his nephew. 
Between perſons ſo entirely fimilar in their 
diſpoſitions as this man and woman were, a 
| bargain of this fort was very expeditiouſly 
concluded. The aſſent of the parties princi- 
pally concerned, was the matter leaſt conſi- | 
daered. I 1 | Mm 


. 
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Had the gentlewoman bethought herſelf 
of enquiring into the character of her friend's 
nephew, ſhe-muſt ſoon have been convinced 
of the impropriety 18 uniting him with her re- 
lation. 1 

Hie was a young man not diſagreeable in 
perſon, nor deficient in underſtanding; but 
abandoned to the moft profligate debauche- - 
ry, and loft to all thofe decorums, that ſome- 
times preſerve a man's character from con- 
tempt, however he may deſerve it. 

The only precaution ſhe took, was to ſet- 
tle her money on the perſon and iſſue of her 
niece, ſo as to ſecure ne from the uncer- 
tainty of events. 

She had been nad to. ſo many aft thoſe 
family diſſentions, that compoſe ſuch capital 
ſcenes in what is called the gay world, that 
ſhe did not chuſe to truſt her. young relation 
to the caprice of any man, 

Having thus provided for the grandeur ang 
felicity of her niece, for whom ſhe had a very 
great regard in her own way, it next re- 
mained to open the buſineſs to the young par- 
ties themſelves. 

She found no difficulty to convince her 


15 niece, that ſhe had met with a young gen- 


tleman entirely ſuitable to the withes and ex- 
pectations, ſhe had ſo long been forming in 
her favour. She repreſented him as young, 
handſome, and ſenſible; in ſhort, ſhe painted 


him in the very colours his uncle had done; 
wha, 


( 255 ) 
who, | in hopes that his nephew, on the proſ- 
pect of an advantageous ſettlement, might 


be brought to a reformation, had wholly con- 


cealed from the good lady the dilagreeable 
hide of the picture. 

The youhg gentlewoman, who felt the de- 
pendency of her ſituation, and relied on the 
prudence of her aunt, had long determined to 
be guided by her directions. She according- 
ly received very civilly the addreſſes of the 
young gentleman. on his firſt introduction; 


and as he was unexceptionable in his perſon 
and manner, felt no repugnance in the ac- 


ceptance of his hand. But a ſhort lapſe of 
time diſcloſed a ſcene that put: an end to this 
fair deluſion. 

Notwithſtanding abe 1 N and felicity of 


poſſeſſing ſo accompliſhed a woman, the de- 
pravity of his taſte foon plunged him into his 


former debaucheries ; from which the charms 


ol his bride for ſome time preſerved him. 


Inchanted with this ſudden change of man- 
ners, his uncle began to applaud himſelf for 
the ſcheme of matrimony which had effected 
it, and to promiſe himſelf as much comfort, 
as he had formerly received diſſatisfaction. 

He ſoon found, however, that his proſpects 
were tranſitory. After no more than three 
months cohabitation with his conſort, his ne- 
phew abſented himſelf, without giving notice 
to her, or to his uncle, of the motive of his 
abſence. 

| A few 
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A few days were ſufficient to apprize the 
young lady of the true cauſe of this elope- 
ment. | | 

He had unhappily fallen afreſh into the. 
company of ſome of the aſſociates of his de- 
baucheries. Hurried away by the impetuo- 
ſity of this renewed torrent, he had again 
been ſeduced into a: criminal courſe of life. 
As the violence and vulgarity of his paſſions 
bereaved him of all conduct and precaution, 
he had not eſcaped the uſual conſequences ; 
but what was unſpeakably more atrocious, 
than all the reft of his behaviour, he had 
communicated them to his unhappy lady. 

On the diſcovery of this iniquitous treat- 
ment, ſhe remained ſome time in the depth 
of grief and affliction. As ſhe had conceived 
an affection for him, and now perceived that 
ſhe muſt reſign for ever a man ſo unworthy 
of being truſted, fo loſt to every fentiment of 
duty and honour, ſhe could not overcome the 
emotions, to which a tender feeling boſom 
is naturally ſubject on ſo trying an occaſion. 

Reaſon and reflection were long too feeble 
to operate a cure. Her mind was too de- 
preſt to liſten to the adfnonitions of thoſe 
friends who took pains to convince her, how 
much injuſtice ſhe did herſelf in bemoaning 
the fate of a wretch who deſerved no con 
paſſion from her. Ng 

She was tormented by a: igen on, 
which the more ſhe reſolved the more it be- 

* : came 


C . 
came ſerious and alarming. She was tied 
for life; and could not honourably beſtow 
herſelf on any future object of her affections. 
This to a woman ſuſceptible of the ſofter 
impreſſions, was a conſideration very morti- 
fying and diſtreſsful. To her it was wholly 
deſtructive of happineſs. | 
Nature had given her a loving affectionate 
heart, conſtant and faithful to its object; but 
incapable of felicity without a partner, and 
inſenſible to all other enjoyments, while that 
eſſential one was wanting. 
She became dejected and melancholy; ; ſhe 
avoided company and courted ſolitude and 
retirement; and employed herſelf entirely in 
penſive and lonely occupations. 
Happily ſhe had a native turn to ſtudy 
and reading: this is poſſibly the moſt propi- 
tious fund of relief from adverſity of all de- 
nominations; ſhe had improved it during her 
whole life by continual habits of application, 
and ſhe now experienced it the moſt power 
ful ſupport. 
From the peruſal of grave and moral per- 
formances, the tranſition to compoſitions of a 
more chearful tendency was leiſurely and gra- 
dual. xs her mind felt an expanſion to gayer 
ideas, the feſtivity of her diſpoſition began 
imperceptibly to return, and her ſpirits to 
flow again in their uſual channel. | 
| But what chiefly accelerated the cure of 
1 internal malady, was the infor mation ſhe 
Er frequently 
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6 258 ) 
frequently received, of the ſcandalous licen- 
tiouſneſs in which her huſband continued to 
live. She had not, during a long time, en- 
tirely given up all hopes of his becoming a 


penitent. But ſhe was at laſt convinced by 
the exceſſes of which he was daily guilty, that 
he was thoroughly incorrigible ; and that no 
woman poſſeſt of common prudence, would 
condeſcend to any connexion with a man of 
ſuch an abandoned character. 

She therefore took a firm and folemn re- 
ſolution to diſmiſs him for ever from her 
thoughts; and to ſuffer the intruſion of no 
concerns whatever upon his account. 

After this final reprobation of a man, with 
whom ſhe clearly forefaw the utter impott- 
bility of living with any comfort, the deter- 
- mined to reſume her former gaiety ; and to 
enjoy with chearſulneſs the pleaſures conco- 
mitant upon affluence. 

Her aunt was lately dead, and had left her 
all her riches. She now therefore thought ſhe 
was very juſtly entitled to make berſelf ſome 
amends, for the implicit obedience ſhe had 
. paid to that lady, in taking from her hand a 
huſband who had given her fo much uncaſi- 
neſs, 

She purchaſed a magnificent kouſe, ſur- 


niſhed it ſumptuouſſy, "hired a competent 


number of domeſtics, and lived in fhorr, in a 
full ſtzte of elegance arid {plendours 
As the had always been equally reſpected 
and beloved by her acquaintance, fo * 
ad 


„ 
* had ſincerely ſympathized in the heavy miſ- 
fortune that befel her; and now they no leſs 
a rejoiced in ſeeing her diſencumbered from 
S 2 ſuch a weight, and in the poſſeſſion of her 
by former ſociableneſs and good humour. 
dat Her houſe became in a ſhort time, the re- 
9 ſort of the moſt illuſtrious characters of both 
n ſexes for wit and genius, and every intellec- 
of tual accompliſhment. None but ſuch, in- 
ä deed, had ever met with much notice from 
4 ber; as ſhe could not upon every occaſion, 
Ad refrain from expreſſing a marked averſion for 
2 thoſe who were deficient in the requiſites of a 
good education. 
h Among the gentlemen who frequented this 
polite circle,' there was- one with whom ſhe 


had been many years acquainted. He was 
a relation of her ancient protectreſs Madam 
de Pompadour, at whoſe houſe he had fre- 
quently ſeen her. He had traced her ever 
ſince in her various progreſs through life, and 
had always entertained a liking for her. 

She was not unmindful of his notice; but 
being a dependent orphan herſelf, and he be- 
ing occaſionally abſent on duty with his re- 
giment, ſometimes the ſpace of a twelve- 

month or longer, they ſaw each other but 
accidentally, 2 | 

He had through the credit of his relation 
been preferred in the army, while young, to 
poſts that raiſed him much envy among his 

ſenior cflicers : but his modeſty, no leſs than 
ET . 
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( 2600 
his courage, extricated him from ſeveral very 
difficult paſſes; and brought him at laſt into 
general favour and eſteem. 

His perſon had nothing firikdog ; but he 
had the air and behaviour of, a gentleman ; 
and his countenance beſpoke a ſenſibility and 
elevation-of ſentiments, that were no leſs vi- 
fible in his diſcourſe, and rendered him highly 
acceptable in all companies. 

He had during his reſidence in garriſon 
laid in a very conſiderable ſtock of uſeful and 
_ Polite knowledge; in the diſplay of which he 
was fo agreeable and unaffected, that what 
in others would have appeared pedantic, 
he had the ſkill of making a ſubject of en- 
tertainment. | 

His age was much the ſame as that of our 
young lady; he had latterly been moving 
about the confines of the kingdom, and had 
not ſeen Paris for ſome years. 

It was after this long abſence, that coming 
to the capital, to attend the miniſter in the 
war department, on ſome buſineſs of promo- 
tion, he again waited on his old acquaintance, 
She was ſincerely glad to ſee him, and re- 
_ ceived him with unteigned marks of peculiar 
ſatisfaction. 

As he was informed of the calamity that 
had befallen her, he expreſt himſelf with re- 
gard to it, in terms of ſo much warmth and 
friendſhip, as made a * on on the 


t of his friend. 
_ : e Their 
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Their connexion was not only renewed, 


but quickly grew more intimate than ever: 


their temper and frame of mind accorded ſo 
uniformly, that they never differed in the 
ſlighteſt and moſt immaterial particulars. 

As the-promotion he had lately met with, 
empowered him to remain at Paris, he now 
had uninterrupted opportunities of cultivat- 
ing the ſociety of his lovely acquaintance, 
and of improving his intereſt in her kind 
wiſhes. | ; 

But when two perſons of different ſexes 


contract uncommon intimacy, unleſs their paſ- 


ſions are pre-engaged, or depreſt by the 
weight of years, they ſeldom fail to exceed 
the limits of meer friendſhip. 

This was preciſely the caſe of the lady and 
gentleman in queſtion. They were young, 
diſengaged, and under no reſtrictions ; they 
felt their mutual attachment encreaſe without 
the leaſt ſtrife to prevent it. They were 


conſcious that love had taken poſſeſſion of 


their boſoms: they reciprocally encouraged 
the flame; in ſhort, they became paſſionately 
enamoured of each other. | | 

They lived ſome years in the moſt perfect 


and happy union. Nothing was wanting to 
crown their utmoſt wiſhes, but the ſanction 
of legality. They- never, in all probability, 


had parted: but the gentleman, unfortunately, 
was promoted to ſo diftinguiſhed a rank, that 
1t excited, or rather, renewed the diſcontents 
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of thoſe over whom he had already obtained, 
as they complained, an undue Preference. 
They at firſt murmured, and at laſt broke 
out in perſonal invectives againſt him, in 
which they glanced at the primitive authoreſs 
of his good fortune. His ſpirit would not put 
up with theſe indignities; he reſented them 
in the uſual manner; and after eſcaping out 
of dne duel, in which he was dangerouſly 
wounded, he unluckily fell in a ſecond. 
Such was the fatal end of her firſt lover: 
ſhe long deplored his lols, as one who, though 
not her lawful huſband, had been a true and 
kind companion, lovely i in his manners and 
deportment, agreeable in his diſpoſition, and 
_ endowed with every quality that could ren- 
der a man g in the eyes of either 
ſex. 
After paying a due tribute of ſorrow to 
his memory, and living a conſiderable time 
in total retirement from the world, ſhe-heark- 
ened to the perſuaſions of her friends, and 
returned again to ſociety 
Her connexion with her late friend, inſtead 
of doing her the leaſt detriment, bad ſhewn 
her in a variety of advantageous lights. 
Though united to him by illegal ties, ſhe 
had been irreproachably diligent in diſcharg- 
ing the duties of an affectionate wife; and 
what was much to her honour, ſhe had not 


conſented to that Connexion from lucrative - 


views. 


Theſe 
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; "Theſe conſiderations had raiſed her charac- 


ter very high in the opinion of her-acquain- 


tance: they knew how to. diſcriminate be- 


tween the pardonable weak neſſes of an amiable 
character, and the criminal freedoms of an 
unjuſtifiable paſſion . 

She was ſtill in full poſſeſſion of her charms. 
Her knowledge and experience of the work 
gave an additional ſplendor to all her other 
accompliſhments; and ſhe might now be 


| ſaid to have attained the meridian of both her 


exterior and internal perfections. 

The adventures of a beautiful woman, 
while they only affect her perſon, without af- 
fording any juſt cauſe to reflect upon the 
goodneſs of her heart or underſtanding, con- 


fer a laſtre upon her which enhances her 


value, and renders her more deſirable than 
:er innocence, that has experienced no 


trials nor ſufferings. Tic! | 
Thus the domeitic calamities, which had 


been the fate of this lady, had proved her 
worth in a variety of inſtances: the tender- 
neſs and fidelity of her diſpoſition, the gene- 


rofity of her ſoul, had been manife ſted in the 


moſt conſpicuous manner, and teſtified a 
moſt excellent and exalted character. 

As theſe are the qualities which princi- 
pally endear women to men, there was not 
a gentleman of her acquaintance, to whom 
ſhe did not appear in the moſt captivating 
Ught. > | 

| Among 


" 
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Among the acquaintances of her deceaſed 
lover, there was one in whoſe company they 
both took peculiar delight. Excluſive of a 
fine underſtanding moſt richly cultivated, he 
was a man of rank, title, and conſiderable 


eſtate. He had been partly inftrumental in 


the preferment of her friend, by his credit 
with one of the principal members of the 


. miniſtry. 


He had lately loſt his wife, a woman with 
whom, for various reaſons, he had not lived 


upon agreeable terms. He had always ſhewn 


a particular regard to this lady, and omitted 
no opportunities of doing, for her ſake, every 
ſervice that his influence at court could effect 


in behalf of her friend. b 
He lamented his untimely end with a ſin- 


cerity and unfeignedneſs, that deeply affect- 


ed her. He undertook the ſettlement of his 
affairs after his death, at her requeſt; and by 
his conduct and prudence ſecured a large ſum 
of money for her friend's fiſter, a very agree- 
able and deſerving young gentlewoman, who 
was much in her good graces. 


Having by theſe means gonſtant opportu- 
nities of converſing with her, he could not re- 
ſiſt the impulſe he felt in her favour ; he con- 
cCealed it, until he thought he had, by every 


ſort of attention and aſſiduity, convinced her 


of his devotion; loſing no occaſion, how- 
ever, of giving her thoſe intimations that 


women are not diſpleaſed with, and of pre- 
paring 


) 


e FT 
paring her to expect what, in due time, ſhe 
might not perhaps be diſinclined to approve. 

At the expiration of a twelvemonth after the 
loſs of her friend, this gentleman took the li- 
berty of laying his ſentiments before her in 
the moſt reſpectful terms. She did not refuſe 
to liſten to them; and only deſired, that for 
the ſake of decency; they might protract the 
date of their intended union 'to the further 
_ diſtance of another year. He acquieſced in her 


Judgment; and after having jointly mourn- 


ed their common friend twelve months long- 
er, they yielded to their mutual inclination ; 
and lived together under the ſame roof. 
In the mean time, this new lover's friend 


at court began to loſe ground. He had power- 


ful enemies; who though unequal to him in 
real abilities, were more converſant in arti- 
fice and intrigue. He knew the world well; : 
but he deſpiſed it ſtill more; his virtue was: 
too rigid for his place. Informed of the ma- 
chinations that were carried on againſt him, 
he ſcorned to counteract them; and find- 
ing that countenance given to them which 
his indiſputable merit ought to have pre- 
vented, he reſigned his poſt with the ſame 
indifference with which he had accepted it. 
The lady's lover did not bear the diſgrace 
of his friend ſo tamely; he loudly complain- 
ed of the injuſtice done to a man of ſuch 
eminence; and gave ſo unguarded a looſe to 
his thoughts upon this occaſion, that his fa- 
„„ , NN miliars 
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preſt himſelf too 
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miliars became 182 he had rather ex- 


reely for his ſafety. 
Their apprehenſions were but too juſtly 


i founded. A Letter de Cachet was iſſued 
againſt him; and he had hardly time to 


ni opt from thoſe h were ſent to arreſt 
So exaſper ed were the enemies of his late 


- miniſterial friend, that notwithſtanding the 


moſt preſſing ſollicitations of ſome very conſi- 
derable perſonages, they continued to perſe- 
cute him the ſpace of more than three years; 


during which 4 time his lovely miſtreſs 


acted a part truly noble and heroic. 
After providing for his concealment with 
equal reſolution and ſagacity, ſhe ſhortly af- 
ter repaired to him. They were both obliged 
to adopt a ſyſtem of living very different 
from that wherein they had fo long figured, 


Money they did not want; and the manage- 


ment of their affairs remained in hands they 


could fully truſt. But they were compelled 
for ſafety to aſſume a fictitious character; and 
to withdraw to parts of the kingdom very re- 

mote from the plate of their own reſidence. 


They were in continual danger of diſcovery; 
their perſons were minutely deſcribed, and 
they were often obliged to ſhift their quarters, 
in order to elude the revengeful ſearch of 
their perſecutors. 

Happily for theſe wandering and diftreſt 


lovers, the IRE, author of their roger 
- 


tried and. ie. ao oa. a. i. Shes. - 
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| fell himſelf into diſgrace: this brought about 
a mitigation, but not an end of their troubles: 


All that could be obtained through the in- 
terceſſion of powerful friends was, that the 
gentleman might return to his eſtate; but not 
preſume to go from it above the diſtance of 
ten leagues. | 

To this rigorous injunction he was glad to 
ſubmit, in order to return heme, and enjoy 


with tranquillity and comfort the company of 


a woman, who had given him ſuch very ſig- 


nal proofs of the moſt conſtant and uncon-= 


querable attachment. 5 
About a year after their return, on the ac- 


cCeſſion to a place in the miniſtry, of a perſon 
who highly favoured the lady's lover, the re- 


ſtraint was at laſt taken off: he was at the 
ſame time preferred to a place in his own 
province, of great diſtinction and emolu- 
ment, and of which his eminent parts render- 
ed him entirely worthy. 

Here you ſee an example of diſintereſted 
fri iendſ{hip and ſincere love, which cannot be 


exceeded by the brighteſt- characters in the 


conjugal ſtare. Doubtleſs this lady's ſitua- 


tion, and that of the gentlemen with whom 


ſhe connected herſelf, was ſo peculiar, that 
one cannot, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the term 
mg claſs her wen ladies of that appel- 
ation. 


Her ſaccalve lovers. were both ſingle men: 


the herſelf was in the ſame condition; being 


N 2 forſaken 
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forſaken by a man with whom his infamous 
Conduct precluded her from living. 0 

What I chiefly aimed at by this relation, 
was to confirm what I had aſſerted, of the par- 
tiality, not uncommon among the French la- 
dies, to men of {uperior abilities. | 

Before 1 cloſe this letter, 1 will give you 
another ſpecimen of the fame kind, leſs rigid 
indeed than the laſt, but not leſs remarkable. 

There lived not long ago in the Faubourg 
ot. Germain, an elderly! lady, who had in 
her youth been eſteemed a beauty of the firſt 
rate: ſhe was nobly born and had been ex- 
cellently educated; but having only a ſlender 
Fortune, ſhe married a Financier. His wealth 
was ſo great, as to ſubject him to that exa- 

mination of his accounts, which the French 
- emphatically call a chambre ardente, and Which 
we may tranſlate by a fiery trial. 

Whether he proved himſelf innocent of 
the accuſations laid to his charge, or whether 
he purchaſed an abſolution, as generally hap- 
pens in ſuch caſes, he came ſucceſsfully out 4 
of this paſs, and was permitted to retain 
what he had acquired. a” 
He was very diſproportionably older than | 

this lady; who accepted of him at the per- | 
ſuaſion of friends, and by no means from her . 

- own defire. Money was the only qualifica 
tion he poſſeſt. Being of a ſullen diſpoſi- 
tion, narrow- minded, needleſsly parſimoni- 


an, ak Ow fond of oſtentation, yet 
. redeem- 


8 


redeeming the extraordinary expencę of one 


rary ſacrifice. Being forty years older than his 
a ſufficient ſpace of future indulgence, for the 
company. But his conduct exhauſted her pa- 
tience, before death put an end to the odious. 


preeiſely twenty, and her huſband ſixty. Had. 
age only intervened between them, it is 


mind as ſtored with plays, romances, novels, 


hand, to uſher out the productions of her 


cured her good will and behaviour, if not her 


alienate from him a young woman, who, 
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day by the abſtinence and niggardlineſs of 

% BIOS: bs 
Such was the partner to whom her friends 

thought proper ſhe: ſhould become a tempo- 


bride, ſhe had every reaſon to promiſe herſelf 
diſagreeable- time ſhe might ſpend in his 


contract ſhe had been over-perſuaded to ſign. 
At the epocha of her marriage, ſne was 


thought they might have lived on tolerable 
terms; but ſhe was, on the one hand, all 
vwacity; he; on the other, all heavineſs. Her 


rams, madrigals, ſonnets, ſtanzas, in ſhort, 
with Eyery produce that flouriſhes in the ſoit: 
of Parnaſſus. Her imagination was inceſſantly 

on the wing, and her pen perpetually in her 


fertile brain; and nothing gave her ſo much 
delight as the converſation of individuals 


C 


himiady inchoedi} ! , 
Had her huſband ſhewn indulgence to her 
purſuits, he might not improbably have ſe- 
affections; but he ſtudied, as it were, to 
ny _ though - 
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merit; 


to the attainment of wealth. 
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Ak, volatile had an uncommon 3 of 


ſenſe and wit, and very far from a bad heart. 


But he was unworthy of her in every light: 


baving received no more than a counting-houſe 


education, he was inſenſible of her intellectual 
and moſt of the ſubjects of her diſ- 
courſe were to him abſolutely unintelligible. 

Being completely illiterate himſelf, he hated 
the ſociety of perſons of literature; and would 
often expreſs the utmoſt contempt for every 
kind of knowledge, that was not conducive 

In this indeed he was — one among 
many; as it is but too cuſtomary for men of 
limited education, great induſtry, and little 
minds, to undervalue talents, of the magnitude 


and utility of which they have no conception. 


Inſtead of humouring his wife in theſe in- 


nocent freaks, he moroſely reprehended her, 


and gave her to underſtand, that he expegecd 
ſhe ſhould bid adieu to theſe levities of her 
childhood, as he called them, and ſet her mind 
on more ſerious objects. 

He began by ſtinting her in the number and 
choice of her companions. Thoſe young la- 
dies, who by their ſportive behaviour contri- 
buted to make her ſituation fit eaſy, he inſiſted 
on her diſcarding, as being too noiſy and 


troubleſome in a well regulated family. 


He next abridged her of the liberty of re- 
pairing to a weekly Coterie of ladies. This 


he termed an academy of contrivances, how 
| to 


18 
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to fool huſbands out of their money and aur 


thority. | 


lle would willingly have reſtrained her 
from plays and concerts; but ſhe expreſſed. 


herſelf ſo warmly againſt a retrenchment of 


this nature, that he was fain to leave her in 
poſſeſſion of theſe two favourite paſtimes; in 
the laſt of which ſhe not only took-much de- 
light, but occaſionally made no inconſiderable 


figure; being a moſt excellent proficient at 


the harpſichord, and poſſeſſing a very fine 
voice. . e | 
_ His covetouſneſs prompted him next to 
eurtail the frequency of the aſſemblies and. 

muſical parties held at his houſe, and to draw 
the expences attending ſuppers and card 


tables into a narrower compaſs. 


In all theſe alterations, though they were 


much againſt her will, he found her more 


paſſive and acquieſcent than he had a right 


to expect. Had he. proceeded no further, 


ſhe might have tolerated the reſtrictions he 


laid upon her, and the native chearfulneſs 


of her mind would have ſupplied deficiencies. 


hut as if he had pre-determined to try the 
extent of her forbearance, he conceived the 


idea of carrying his ſyſtem of reformation 
into her library. Againſt this, it ſeems, he 
had conceived an invincible pre poſſeſſion; 
looking upon it to contain the ſeeds of that 


ſtriking contrariety which ſubſiſted in their 


reſpective diſpoſitions. 1 
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Full of this conceit, he reſolved at once 


to-eradicate them: to this purpoſe he took 


the opportunity of her abſence on a viſit, to 
rummage her library from top to bottom. 
Every novel and romance that fell into his 
hands, he conſidered as ſo many domeſtic 
enemies. He ſeiſed and confined them ac- 
cordingly under his 'own lock and key: he 
dealt no leſs ſeverely with ſundry play-books, 
and collections of ' ſongs and epigrams ; in 
ſhort, he deſpoiled her of two thirds of her 


. literary furniture. 


Returning home, the firſt viſit as uſual 


was to her library; but what was her aſto- 


niſnment to miſs at once fo many of her 
books, and to learn by” whom wy were taken 
away 1 

She how to her huſband's apartment, and 


inſiſted on his returning them immediately; 


but he cooly told her, they were the cauſe of 
much miſchief between them: that had he 
ſeiſed on more, he ſhould have done rightly; 


and that he had left her a greater number 


than ſhe needed, for their mutual good. 


/ 


taken from her ; but no arguments prevailed: 
he continued mexvrable 7: and ſhe left him 
filled with-indignation at ſuch harſh and un- 
deſerved uſage. 
Her books were her favourite property: 
they were her beſt friends and comforters 
i againſt 


hs « a bw AY AY 


She uſed a variety of expoſtulations to re- 
cover, if not all, at leaſt a part of what was 


- 


ce | CW 

= - _ againſt the auſtetity of her huſband's conduct 
to and manners: the deprivation of them was 
n. like a ſeparation from perſons, with whom 
Jis we have always lived in habits of the cloſeſt f 
tic jiüttinsgs g.. e ö . 
i- This treatment of a handſome and ſprightlx 
he young woman, who had hitherto behaved 
88 with all reaſona ble ſubmiſſion, and had given 
in no juſt cauſe of offence, alarmed her friends, 
er and was not approved by his w]. 

It was repreſented to him, that to debar ſo 
1al lively a young lady from ſuch harmleſs and - - 
to- cheap gratifications, was the ready way to ſet 
ler her invention at work, for the procuring of 
en others, with which poſſibly he would be much 
' more diſpleaſed : that ſhe had, notwithſtand- 
nd ing the diſparity of years between them, acted? 

5 with ſo much diſcretion, wherever he was 
07 concerned, that inſtead of ſeverity, ſhe me- 
he rited all kind of indulgence... 
y; But his inflexibility was proof againſt all 
)er admonition : he perfiſted in this moroſeneſs : 

| of behaviour, and rather added to than de- 
re- ant 7 os. 77 2: 
vas The conſequences were what every body 
d: had foreboded: his young wife loſt all regard 
im for him; and though ſhe took care to do 
in- nothing. to exaſperate him, ſhe became care- - 
| Arun and remiſs in her endeavours to pleaſe 
F | Im. : RI 3 5 | SECT s | 
* Indifference and diſlike for thoſe; to whom 
at we are legally bound, ſoon opens a door to 
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predilection for others; eſpecially when com- 


pariſons are not favourable to the former. 
Her huſband had a young relation, who 
frequently viſited him, not fo much from 
motives of attachment 'as of intereſt. He was 
a. very ſenſible young gentleman, and quite 
ſuch a character as accorded with the ideas 
of the Financier's wife. He was ſkilled in 
muſic, and had a very pleaſing voice; but 
what chiefly made him acceptable, was his 


wit, livelineſs, and literary accompliſhments. 


In theſe he had made a proficiency far be- 
yond his years: he had been originally de- 


ſigned for the church; but he ſoon diſplayed. 


a diſpoſition not in the leaſt calculated for 
ſuch a vocation ; and his friends had left him 
at liberty to make another option. What he 
now chiefly aimed at, was to obtain ſome lu- 
crative employment. through means of his 
relation the Financier. 
With this young gentleman the Financier” 8 
lady gradually contracted a friendſhip, that 
ſoon ripened into a cloſe intimacy: he became 
the confident of her diſcontents; ſhe wholly 
unboſomed herſelf in his company; and he 
was the depoſitary of all her ſecrets. 

Her perſon was ſo beautiful, her diſcourſe 


ſo ſenſible, and her manners ſo winning, that 


the quickly captivated his heart: he coincided 
with all her notions, bewailed her hard treat- 
ment, and condemned his relation, 1 in terms 
ps of the keenelt anger. F f 
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im this manner they continued awhile ;: 
every day affording freſh cauſes of complaint 
from the lady to her confident, and additional 
motives to be delighted with him, for the 
ſympathy he always. expreſt upon thoſe o ca 


ſions. 


Her averſion to her huſband grew at laſt ſo 
powerful, that ſhe conceived the deſign of 
retiring into a. convent. She diſcloſed it to 
her friend; but he diſſuaded her from it with 
all the warmth and eloquence of a man in- 
vincibly attached to her welfare : he convinced 
her that whatever mortifications ſhe might 


undergo from the oppreſſive temper of a huſ- 


band, it was preferable to the confinement 


and ſlavery of a conventual life. 


He added, that if ſhe was Jncimibes to - 
quit him, her friends muſt prove the beſt 
protectors; but that if ſhe miſtruſted them, 


and was ſtill reſolved to abandon him, ſooner 


than ſhe ſhould be obliged to endure the re- 
proofs and harſh uſage, which ſne muſt un- 
avoidably experience on taking ſuch a ſtep, 
he would dedicate all he was worth in the 
world to her ſupport. His income indeed 
did not go beyond mediocrity; but ſtill was 


ſufficient to maintain her. 


He concluded, however, by adviſing her 
to bear with as much diſſimulation as ſhe 
was able, the unworthy behaviour of her huſ- 
band; and to wait with patience, till a change 


- Maes W for her intereſt. 


im his diſpoſition, or more favourable circum- | 


She 
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She took his advice, and relinquiſhed the 
project of forſaking her huſband; but the 

warmth and ardour with which her young 

friend had eſpouſed her cauſe, kindled in her 


boſom the -moſt violent flame of reciprocal 


love. As they were familiarly together, it 
increaſed very rapidly to a yehement degrees 


and at laſt became ungovernable. 
They lived together in this concealed union 


a few years; when the demiſe of an uncle, to 


whom her friend was heir, obliged him to 
quit her, in order to ſettle the affairs of the 
eſtate, of which he was now become poſleſlor. 


A great part of that eſtate was in litigation. 


The parties, who were his near relations, were 
very deſirous of terminating matters ami- 


cably. To this purpoſe an interview was 
propoſed, to which he acceded. Among o- 


ther propoſals, they offered to relinquiſh all 
their claims, on condition of his marrying 


their daughter, who was a very agreeable 


young lady. 80 advantageous an offer he 
was too wile to refuſe. _ 

In the mean while, the Financicr s lady, 
who had lately received no tidings of him, 
began to apprehend for his ſafety. The per- 


fon through whoſe hands their correſpondence 


was tranſmitted, brought her at laſt a letter, 
in which her lover explained himſelf ſuffici- 
ently, to let her ſee that his abſence would 
be of a long duration. He did not chuſe to 


precipitate a diſcovery of the whole truth, 
— _ violence of her Paſſion for him. 
A ter 
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After deferring matters as long as he could. 
he was at laſt under the neceſſity of acquaint- 
ing her with what muſt of itſelf ſnortly come 
to her knowledge. He did it in terms equally 

affectionate and diſcreet ; and aſſigned ſuch 
reaſons for his conduct, as to a woman of 
her good ſenſe could not fail of proving ſa- 
tisfactory. 

But however he might Juſtify bimfelf to 
her mind, he couldnot fo eaſily cure hex heart; 
he had been the ſtay and comfort of the 
wretched life ſhe led; he was now loſt for 
ever; and ſhe remained without any one with 


whats to ſhare the ſenſe of her affliftions. 


Her huſband gave no ſigns of alteration ; 
years added to his moroſeneſs; and he grew 
ſo churliſ and ill tempered, chat many of his 
acquaintance dropped him by degrees. 

He was at this time involved in a law ſuit. 
A gentleman of eminence in the profeſſion 
was frequently at his houſe ; he was a perſon 
of great eloquence, and made a very diſtin- 
guiſhed figure at the bar. 

As his converſation was lively and pleaſing, 
he often, in the courſe of buſineſs, ſpent an 
evening at the Financier's, who placed un- 
bounded reliance on his ſkill. 

In a ſhort time he obtained a familiar "7th 
ing in the family; this led him to perceive . 
the diſunion ſubſiſting between the Financier _ 
and his wife : ſhe was ſo lovely, that had ſhe 
been in fault, no man could have ſided againſt 

| | 12 her; 
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her; but ſhe had ſo many evident motives: la 
for diſliking her huſband, that nobody could to 
know her ſituation without feeling for her. m 
She ſoon intereſted the lawyer in her be- all 
half; and he quickly ſucceeded her former ne 
friend: in the confidential poſt he had occu- 
pied at firſt. 1 
The ſituation of this gentleman was pe- ro 
culiar. He was married, but had ſome tine MW 
been parted from his wife; ; Whoſe jealous: de 
| temper and fiery ſpirit, rendered her totally, th 
inſupportable. ſh 
Though not handfome, he was extremely CE 
pleaſing in his deportment, of a gay and fa= | 
Cetious diſpoſition, and of a 1 and even to 
temper. . 
The company of chis gentleman admi- tr. 
niſtered ſome relief to the lady. Confidence 0 
became reciprocal; and he deſcribed his cle 
own domeſtic vexations in a ſtile, that made - co 
her ſenſible he was as s unhappy- im a wife as ax: 
ſne was in a huſband. of 
As a ſimilitude of x grievances naturally be- - Pe 
gets mutual feelings, the two complainants to 
conceived a ſolicitude for each other's con- be 
cerns, that ended at laſt in the warmeſt ten- = 
derneſs for each other's perſons: . TT 
They continued making the uſual pro- th 
greſs in ſuch caſes; and at length yielded to 
the paſhon they: entertained for each other, -_ 
In the mean time, the law-ſuit was carried be 


on n 1 care and ſpiritedneſs: the 
lawyer, 
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lawyer, as if to make every wind of amends 
to the Financier, exerted all his Powers in 
maintaining his cauſe. He did it ſo effectu- 
ally, that it was won in the compleateſt man- 
ner. 

The 8 on this occation, would 
have rewarded his advocate with a gene- 
roſity which he had never before felt himſelf 
inclined to exerciſe ; but that gentleman 
declined his chent's offers; and aſſuring him 
that he had acted from motives of friend- 
ſhip, could never be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept of any recompence. 

He had too inuch honour and compunction. 
to require any gratification from a man, 
whom his conſcience reproached him for 
treating with ſo much illicit freedom. | 

The tyrannical behaviour of the Finan- 
cier, ſeemed on the other hand to juſtify the 
conduck of his wife; who by this time had. 
argued: herſelf into perfect eaſe at the ſyſtem 
of life ſhe was purſuing. She was become 
perfectly callous with reſpe& to her huſband,, 
to whom ſhe conſidered herſelf as having 
been baſely devoted for the gratification of 
the vanity and avarice of her parents; and 
did not deem herſelf bound to him any far- 
ther than her intereſt was concerned. 1 

Time at length put an end to her matri- :?“ 
monial thraldom: her huſband going into . 
the country to view a purchaſe he had lately 
. took ſo much unneceſſary fatigue, as 1 
thre x7 
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4 threw him into a fever; which through ne- 92 
* glect became fatal, and carried him off, to het 
9 the great ſatisfaction of a woman, whom he ot 
had never thought it worth his while, to | offe 
ſtudy in any ſhape how to pleaſe. | | her 
li As a very ample dowry had been ſettled for 
i upon her by the marriage contract, ſne be- ö 
came uncontrouled miſtreſs of an affluent has 
income. in 

hl She could now 8 without Ape dan hig 
Wl. ſion or reſtraint, the affection ſhe profeſt for | 5 
1 her lawyer; they accordingly united into one me 
ſq family, and lived together as man and wife. ſon 
00 But this gentleman's own ſpouſe, Who, rel: 
i though jealous and violent in her temper, per 
ji was irreproachable in her morals, began to fo 
0 open her eyes on the impropriety of her con- en 
1 duct, and to be deſirous of a reconciliation 8 too 
WA with her buſband. tire 
il Previous to his connection with the Finan- 7 
0 cier's lady, he had given his wife no reaſona- wie 
dle cauſe to ſuſpect him of wanting affe lion pri 
ll for her. She was now convinced, upon cool ant 
| reflection, that ſhe alone was blameable del 
bor his preſent conduct. The conſequence . ©: 
i was, that ſhe expreſt_ a willingneſs to make | 
I him every atonement in her power, pro- 1 
| vided he would. forgive what was paſt, and pe 
. return to her. he. 
[| As jealouſy is rather a dilagreeable proof of 5 
[| | love, than any juſtifiable motive of averſion, un 
| || the lawyer 8 * was moved, on recei xing ³⁵ä 
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| „ 
theſe intimations from a perſon, whom he 


had once ſincerely loved, and had never 
hated. He could not help feeling a revival 


of his former partiality for a wife who 3 
offended him through miſtake, acknowledge 
her error with contrition, and implored his 
forgiveneſs. | 

Independent of theſe motives, ſhe was a 


handſome woman, very ſenſible and diſcreet 


in every other part of her. conduct, and 
highly reſpected by all her acquaintance. 

| Her friends on this occaſion employed 
their good offices to ſuch effect, that after 
ſome heſitation, he conſented. to ſee her at a 
relation's houſe : here ſhe expreſt ſo much 
penitence for her fault, ſo much affection 


for his perſon, and uſed, in ſhort, ſo many 


endearments, as totally overcame him. . He 
took her to his boſom, and they were en- 


tirely teconciled. 


During theſe tranſactions, the Findncier's 8 
widow was in the country on a viſit; he ap- 
prized her by letter of what had happened; 
and took his final leave of her with no leſs 
delicacy of ſentiments, than ſolidity of rea- 
ſoning on the neceſſity of their ſeparation. 

Her relations were now very urgent with 
her to connect herſelf honourably with ſome 
perſon, on whom ſhe could beſtow both her 
heart and her hand. 

She was not herſelf diſinclined to ſuch an 
union; but when ſhe recollected the den , 


„ | 

ſhe had enjoyed with her two lovers, and the 
miſery ſhe had ſuffered with her huſband, ſhe 
could not prevail upon herſelf to venture upon 

a ſecond. | 

After long conſulting with herſelf, ſhe 
thought the wifeſt courſe was to remain her 
own miſtreſs; and if it was her fate to meet 


with a man whom ſhe could not avoid loving, 


ſtill to make love alone the tie of their 
union. 
At the time ſhe took this refolurion ſhe 


__ about thirty; a period of life when 


judgment and experience, in people of ſenſe, 
enable them to form a proper N of 
things. 

She now launched into all the gaieties 
that her plentiful income afforded; and 
ſeemed reſolved to indemnify herſelf for 

the captivity of body and mind wherein 
her huſband had ſo injurioully | detained 
„ 
Still however ſhe oreferved a character of 


elegance that marked her diſpolition, and 


accompanied all her amuſements ; ſhe fre- 
quented none but perſons of wit and genius; 
theſe alone ſhe courted, and to ſuch only her 
houſe gave admiſſion. 
Among the gay young gentlemen of her 
acquaintance was one on whom ſhe did not 
long refrain from conferring her predilection. 
He too, like the laſt object of her favour, was 
of eminence in the law. He was full of vi- 
; 4 voacity 


1 V 

vacity and good humour, a complete maſter 
of all kind of polite literature, and had given 
ſeveral ſpecimens of firſt rate abilities in more 
than one branch of erudition. 1 
Such a man was like a prize in a lottery 
to a woman of her frame: ſhe ſoon ſingled 
him out from the croud of her admirers; and 
he as ſoon perceived that he was the happy 
individual, for whom ſhe deſtined the preſent 
of her heart. ee, and be gi, 
She was a woman of ſuch inchanting man- 
ners, that her endeavours to make a conqueſt 
were alway. irreſiſtible. This young gentle- 
man ſoon became a captive to her charms : 
ſhe inſpired him with fo ardent a paſſion, 
that he implored her to honour him with her 
hand; but ſhe trembled at ſuch a requeſt ; 
and aſſured him, that while his attachment 
was fincere, he needed not to apprehend that 


her own would prove leſs fervent, let the du- 


ration of his prove ever fo long. 4+ 
No woman could have performed her en- 
gagement with more punctuality. She re- 
mained his faithful irreproachable companion 
during ſix years; giving him every proof of 
attachment and generoſity, that the fondeſt 
huſband could expect from the moſt grateful 


and affectionate wife. 


At the expiration of this period, his mother, 
who, notwithſtanding the impropriety of the 
connex10n, could not but admire the charac- 
ter of his miſtreſs, inſiſted on his parting 

| | from 
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did not appear ſo to his mother; 


2 86 } 


from her, under pain of forfeiting her mater- 


nal kindneſs, and of loſing whatever it was in 
her power to leave him, which was very con- 
ſiderable. 

This dreadfut "RX pe ftroye all he 
would to deprecate : he ſucceeded ſo far, as 
to obtain her. conſent he ſhould marry the 
lady, were ſhe. willing,;- but here he was as 
unſucceſsful as he had been before :, ſhe told 
him, that as ſhe gaveup every thing for him, 


he ought to do as much for her; that all 
| ſhe had ſhould become his property at her de- 
' mile; he knew. ſhe had a ſplendid fortune; 


what could he deſire more? 

This anſwer, though ſatisfactory to him, 
ſhe repeat- 
ed her ſolicitations and her e :: but both 
would have been unavailing, had not another 
argument been uſed, 

He had an only. ſiſter, a remarkably. mo- 
deſt and pious young lady; ſhe, was married 


to a preſident in one of the courts of parlia- 


ment. Her huſband's ſiſter had lately loſt 
her ſpouſe, a gentleman of immenſe. fortune; 
which, a few legacies excepted, he had whol- 
ly bequeathed to her. 

This lady had taken much notice of him 


on ſundry occaſions ; lamenting; that a gen- 


tleman of ſuch flattering expectations, ſhould 


| loſe himſelf in ſuch a manner. His: ſiſter 
ſeiſed bis SN of putting her own ſuſ- 
phicions 


* 
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picions to the teſt: ſhe deſired her candidly 
to acknowledge, whether, in caſe he paid his 
addreſſes to her, he ſtood a chance of being 
favoured with her countenance. = 
The lady, thus cloſely preſſed by one for 
whom ſhe profeſt the higheſt regard, and in 
, whom ſhe could repoſe. all confidence, heſi- 
tated not in confeſſing that her brother was 
not indifferent to her; and that ſhe would 
feel no repugnance in admitting him as a ſui- 
tor, provided he could be reclaimed from his 
preſent ſituation. 

His ſiſter loſt no time in acquainting his mo- 
ther with this favourable declaration: it was 
agreed that on his next viſit to the family, a 
concert ſhould be given; at which this youn 
widow ſhould appear in the moſt ſuperb — 
ſplendid manner. 

The occaſion ſoon offered: excluſive of the 
riches in the poſſeſſion of this lady, her per- 
ſonal charms were not inferior to thoſe of the 
Financier's widow z and fhe was full ten 
years younger. 

She appeared to an advantage that ſtruck 
the whole company. The young gentleman, 
in particular, who had not ſeen her ſince her 
widowhood, was equally ſurpriſed and taken 
with the gracefulneſs and dignity of her de- 
portment. He told his lter, that though 
he had often heard how much ſne was im- 
proved, yet ſhe far ſurpaſſed his éxpecta- 
tions; and that if her inſide correſponded with 

_ her 


en 

her appearance, ſhe was the moſt wry wo- 
man he had ever beheld. 

Such an avowal was highly pleaſing to his 
ſiſter. She reported it to the young widow ; 
whom it flattered ſtill more, as being perſonal- 
ly intereſted. They agreed, that while he 


remained with his mother, ſhe ſhould make 


one of the family. 
The daily fight of ſo enchanting a figure, 
the agreeableneſs of her converſation and 
manners, the importunities of his mother and 
ſiſter, the ſolicitations of ſome reſpectable 


friends, all conſpired to ſhake his former de- 


terminations; and to make him reflect on 
the more creditable ſituation of being the huſ- 
band of fo beautiful, ſo accompliſhed, and ſo 


wealthy a bride, than of remaining the gal- 
- lant of a lady, whom, however amiable and 


- deſerving, he could not ſtrictly conſider as 
his own. 

All theſe reflexions operated powerfully : 
ſtill however the long union with his miſtreſs 
had no leſs weight. Her beauty, her ſenſibi- 


lity, her attachment, her generoſity, were 


conſiderations, on the other hand, of equal 
efficacy. 

His mind thus ſuſpended between two objects 
equally enchanting, and his inclinations wa- 
vering on which of the two they ſhould final- 
ly ſettle, he became the prey of ſuch anxiety 


and agitation, as threw him into a violent 1 
1 0 
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of illneſs. It laſted a conſiderable time, and 


he was once almoſt deſpaired of. 

On this occaſion he was fo cloſely beſet by 
the pious part of his family and relations, that 
he acquieſced at laſt in their inceſſant intrea- 
ties to give up his miſtreſs. So fearful were 
they of a relapſe, that they inſiſted he ſhould 
charge a friend with the commiſſion of carry- 
ing his parting meſlage, | 

After delivering him from his fetters, it 
was thought neceſſary for the complete cure 
of his mind and body, to remove him to' a 
country houſe belonging to his brother-in- 
law, Here he tarried a whole ſummer ; and 
what with rural amuſements, what with the 
ſollicitous kindneſs of his friends, and their 
continual endeavours to make his time paſs 
agreeably, he recovered his health and ſpirits ; 
and betrayed no further ſymptoms of his 
former unhappy paſſion. _ 

What chiefly furthered his recovery, was 


the preſence of that object which had partly 


occaſioned his illneſs. The ſtruggles he un- 
derwent, before he could be induced to for- 
fake his prior flame, inhanced the value of 
the victory ſhe had obtained over her rival. 
She viewed him as one, who had nearly loſt 
his life in the conteſt he had ſubmitted to for 
her ſake. 
He viewed her, on the other hand, as one 
who had offered herſelf as the prize and re: | 
war 
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ward of his fortitude i in overcoming an im- 


proper attachment; in this light ſhe ap- 


peared to him as the guardian angel of his 


| happineſs. 
Having reſcued him froma ſituation which 


his friends had ſo long deplored, ſhe con- 
ferred an additional felicity on both, by ad- 


mitting of his addreſſes, and honouring, him 
with the acceptance of his hand. 

In the mean time, his forſaken friend had 
been circumſtantially informed of all that had 
paſſed : ſhe knew with what reluctance he 
had conſented to leave her, and what a price 


it had like to have coſt him. She now felt 
bis value more than ever; and almoſt re- 


pented the not having ſecured him to her- 


ſelf for life, in the manner he had ſo often 


propoſed. _ 

But as grief is unavailing i in caſes paſt re- 
medy, ſnhe ſaw how requiſite it was for the 

peace of her mind, to baniſh him from her 


recollection. She accordingly ſummoned all 


her fortitude; and in order to effect a radical 
cure, ſhe reſolved to quit Paris; where pol- 
ſibly her eyes might either meet with his per- 
ſon, or with too many objects to remind her 
of him. 

- She went to a conſiderable diſtance, at the 


. requeſt of one of her moſt truſty female in- 


timates ; one who, like herſelf, had experi- 


enced ſome adventures, and was pretty much 


of the ſame age and diſpoſition, 
. n 


| „ 
m- In the ſociety of this lady ſne remained 
p- more than a twelvemonth: they paſſed their 
his time chiefly in reading and writing, and in 


relating to each other the various paſſages of 
their reſpective lives. | 

As they were both very entertaining per- 
ſons, a gentleman in the neighbourhood, a re- 

lation to the latter of theſe ladies, was always 
very defirous of having them at his houſe ; 
and often made parties on their account. 

In one of theſe the colonel of a regiment 
in the neighbourhood happened to be pre- 
ſent: he was a well-looking man, equally. 
ſenſible and well bred ; his knowledge of the 

world was accompanied with an extraordina- 
ry fund of polite erudition. | 
He had ſpent a great part of his life abroad, 
in the ſervice of powers in alliance or amity 
with France; and having always been a man 
of deep and perpetual obſervation, he had 
collected a great deal of uſeful and pleaſura- 
ble information. Being at the ſame time of: 
a chearful temper, and a friend to all man- 
ner of gaiety; he was the ſoul of company, 
and equally a favourite among the gentlemen 
and the ladies, 
Such was the perſon -who excited her par- 
ticular notice for the firſt time ſince ſhe had 
loft her laſt admirer. As he was a man of 
| gallantry, and very quick and keen in his 
perceptions, he, was not long 1 in diſcovering . 
that he was an 3 of her attention. It 
In Ss O | flattered 
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flattered him exceedingly; and he returned 


her notice in a manner that ſhewed how 
kindly he felt it, and how ready ſhe would 


find him to anſwer her predilection. 5 
They ſoon formed an acquaintance that be- 


came very . to both parties. It ri- 


pened by degrees into an intimacy, that af- 


forded him frequent opportunities of ſeeing 
her in a very adyantageous light. .. 

He had at firſt propoſed to himſelf i no more 
than the tranſient pleaſure he had ſo often 
taſted in the courſe of his gallantries ; but he 


now diſcovered ſuch attractions in this lady, 
as quite ſubdued the rovingneſs of his temper ; 


he felt a ſerious paſſion, he frankly, avowed 
it, and offered himſelf to her upon honours- 


ble terme. 


She acted upon 1 2 "ach with an in- 


genuouſneſs and a dignity that added to the 
attachment and reſpe& which he had con- 


ceived for her. She made an explicit: acknow- 
ledgement of the frailties and errors of her 
paſt life; and concluded by letting him 
know, that notwithſtanding the reſolution ſhe 
had taken to remain miſtreſs. of her perſon, 


ſhe would for his ſake recall it, if after what he 
had heard, he perſiſted i in the ſentiments he 
had expreſt. 


The colonel was a man i who 6 un- 
derſtood human nature. He fully ſaw that 
in all her deviations from the ſtrictneſs of vir- 


tue, ſhe had been led aſtray by a fatal conca- 


tenation 
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tenation of circumſtances; and that het 


4 
E heart ſtill remained untouched, and was 
d 18 with every noble and delicate ſenti- 


ment, that could render a man of ſenſe per- 


* | fectly happy. 
| He acknowledged without heſitation that 
ſuch were his thoughts; and that inſtead of 
receding, from his proffers, he held her in 
greater admiration, and felt her dearer to 
him, from the candour and liberality of her 
dealing. 
After this reciprocal confeſſion, Bola 
remained but to ſettle matters preparatory to 
their union: the colonel, who had a ſoul as 
- generous as her own, was above profiting 
through her fortune. Having a plentiful ſuf- 


diſpoſal of all ſhe had. _ Content, as he af- 
fectionately told her, with the ſole poſſeſſion 
of ſuch a treaſure as herſelf. 

They were ſhortly after married. She was 
then in her thirty-eighth, and the colonel in 
his fiftieth year : they lived together a long 
time in the moſt uninterrupted enjoy ment 
of Conjugal felicity; and upon his demiſe, 
which happened a little while ago, he 


already poſſeſſed. 


un- From theſe anecdotes, we ſhould En to 
that form no precipitate judgments of ſuch wo- 
_ VIE” mer as depart from a ſtrict line of regula- 
nca- rity 3 elpecially when the objects of their at- 
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ation "NS | tachment 


fictency of his own, he left her the entire 


left her a noble addition to the income ſhe _ i 
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tachment are otherwiſe perſons of n 
ed character. 

A legal union cannot too much be prized 
above all others; and conſequently cannot 
be too ſtrongly encouraged and enforced; but 
while Wwe pay that homage to this ſacred tie, 
which it has a right to exact, let not our zeal 


for virtue degenerate into illiberal outrage- 
_ ouſneſs againſt human weakneſs. Let us 


remember that of all frailties, none is ſo de- 
ſerving of compaſſion, as that which origi- 
nates from the misfortune of having too 


much ſoftneſs and pliancy of heart. It is 


principally womankind that falls under this 
calamity; and it ill becomes the men, who 


are ſo prone to avail themſelves of this diſ- 
. Poſition, to upbraid women with. too much 
readineſs to yield to their ungenerous ſollici- 


tations. a 

Theſe anecdotes alſo teach us, that the gal- 
lantry of the French ladies, is occaſionally at- 
tended with circumſtances that greatly alle- 
viate it; and that are even productive of in- 


ſtances of honour, magnanimity, and other 


virtues, which perhaps would have lain dor- 
mant, had they not been brought forth by 
accidents and adventures of this nature. 
This very predilection for men of merit, 
fo frequent among them, 1s itſelf, though not 


a juſtification, yet a motive to treat their 


foibles with much more lenity and mildneſs 


of cenſure, than if they were ſordid and un- 
| rp ipled 
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principled i in their choice of objects. It news 


they have a ſenſe of delicacy, even when un- 


der the influence of vicious habits. 


This partiality does not terminate with 
women of the characters J have been de- 


ſeribing: it is often found in thoſe licenti- 
ous females. in genteel life, whoſe attach- 
ments are flight and tranſitory ; and whom 
we have the fulleſt right to conſider as the 


very ſoul and ſupport of what is reqlly meant 


by, ane 
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LETTER xvi. 


Principal Cn uſes of the Credit and nn 
exerciſed by the French Women tbe Opinion 
they entertain of themſelves, and of the Mo- 
men of other Countries— Concluſion. 


F. ROM the various obſervations contain- 


ed in the foregoing letters, I apprehend you 
muſt neceſlarily infer, that the French are 
more than any other people, ſubject and ſub- 
fervient to the government and controul of 
their women. 

It appears, that notwithſtanding. the 1 
ty and frivolouſneſs of diſpoſition aſcribed to 
the French women, they poſſeſs an acuteneſs 
of Perception, and a dexterity of manage- 
mnet, that give them an invincible aſcen- 


dancy over the men. This is the more ſtrik- 


ing and remarkable, as theſe not only feel it 
moſt ſenſibly, but complain of it in the moſt 
bitter and indignant terms, and yet ſubmit to 
it univerſally as it were, by tacit conſent. 

In the majority, however, this ſubmiſſion is 
not accompanied with murmur and repug- 
nance. It ſeems to flow from the opinion they 
have of the prudence and cxcutaſpeatuineſs 
of the other ſex. _ 

The fact is, that this influence is hot ow- 


ing merely to the fondneſs of the men for the 


e women, 
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women, on account of the charms and plea- 
fures ariſing from the diverſity of ſex. It is, 
in a conſiderable meaſure, due to the variety 
of knowledge and experience of the women 
in all kind of affairs. 
They are, from their infancy, trained up 
in a perpetual inſight of all that paſſes in and 
out of their families, and have a conſtant ſhare, 


not only in domeſtic tranſactions, but in all 


occurrences relating directly or indirectly to 
ny concerns or intereſt of their houſehold. 
Thus they acquire an experimental capa- 
cy for buſineſs, that renders them betimes 
the aſſociates of the men in their ſeveral em- 
ployments and profeſſions; and that enables 
them to aſſume a character in whieh they 
chiefly pride themſelves, that of agents and 
ſuperintendants in all ſuch matters. 
I knew a French gentleman of great abili- 
ties, who had ſeen much of the world, and 
who in the courſe of a variegated life, had 
met with amnltiplicity of means to acquire un- 
common information. He uſed frequently 
to ſay, and he ſpoke from experience, that 
throughout the numerous acquaintances he 
had formed among both ſexes, in the run of 
many years, he had invariably found the wo- 
men as diſcerning and judicious at leaſt as the 
men, in their general opinions of things; 
and that he would as ſoon conſult ſome wo- 
men he could mention, in caſes of the higheſt 
importance, as any men he knew of. | 
| O 4 I 
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It may therefore be ſaid, that if the French 
allow ſo much preponderance to the ſex, 1t is 


not altogether without ſome reaſon 3 ſince 


they take ſo much pains to qualify themſelves 
for the deference that is ſhewn to their ideas 
and inclinations. 

This Feng in the men to liſten to 
their deſires, is not then to be treated as a 


matter of jocoſeneſs; as it clearly proceeds 


—— 


from no ill- founded a perſuaſion, that their 
advice is not to be undervalued; and that a 
co-operation of their intellectual powers is of 
real and eſſential utility. 

The women ſeem, on the otlier hand, con- 
vinced that this is no more than a juſt and 
proper idea of the character they ought to 
bear. They are conſequently very reſolute in 

maintaining the prerogative which they deem 
annexed to it, that of enjoying a participa- 
tion in the deſigns formed by the men, and 
of being allowed to give their own ſuffrages 
previouſly to any determination. 

Were the men to preſume to exclude them 
from their 'conſultations, they would reſent 
ſuch treatment by throwing every embarraſſ- 
ment in the way of what was projected. This 
being well known to the men, they are too 
wiſe to raiſe commotions that would ſerve no 


other purpoſe than to diſturb domeſtic tran- 


quillity. They admit of the joint authority of 
their fair partners; who may, according to 
this ſyſtem, . be repreſented as the co-efficient 


members 
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members of a connubial confederacy, no Joſs 
than as the lawful claimers of the e 112 
affections of their huſbands. 

Thus in France, perhaps more than in any 


other country, the union of the ſexes is an 
alliance framed upon the faireſt footing of 


equality on both ſides. 

The French women are not a little elated 
with the privileges, which they challenge 
and exerciſe in the matrimonial flate. _ They 
imagine that no women of any nation can 
boaſt of the ſame degree of liberty in that ſi- 


tuation; and that in the compacts, which 
nature has made neceſſary between man and 
woman, they have incomparably beyond thoſe 


of any country, found means, in the donation 


of their perſons, to retain and preſerve un- 


violated the rights belonging to their ſex. 
This is a topic on which the women of wit 
and education in France deſcant with much 


copiouſneſs and pleaſantry. They are apt 


on this occaſion, to launch out in a profuſion 


of jeſts on the uſage and treatment of the 
women in other parts. 5 | 

In order to aſcertain the ſuperiority of their 
own condition, they enumerate the mortifying 
circumſtances attending matrimony among 
their female neighbours; and draw ſuch pic- 


tures as are equally deſcriptive of their 


grievances, and favourable to their own pre- 


tenſions, 


O 5 Germany 
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e they will not allow to be the ſeat | 


of ſufficient politeneſs, to form civil and com- 
plaiſant huſbands. Immerſed in roughneſs of 
manners, their minds are too unpoliſhed to 
admit of that delicacy of thinking, whieh pro- 
duces an intimacy of ſoul between the ſexes: 


the conſequence is, that the weight of autho- 
rity is felt in the moſt oppreſhve manner; 


and that every unmanly advantage is taken 
to depreſs and keep women in-a ſtate of legal 
ſervitude. From this unworthy fitnation 
hardly any other females are exempted, but 
ſuch as are in the genteeler ſpheres of life ; 

and .whom an imitation of French manners, 


happily adopted by the better ſort, nem 


from ſharing in the general calamity. | 
In Italy, till of late years, the fair ſex met 


with Kill harſher uſage than in Germany. 


The narrow hearts and mean ſuſpicions of the 
men, transformed them mto jailors inftead 
of huſbands. They viewed their wives as 
beings merely calculated for the purpoſes of 


pleaſurable intercourſe. | They ſet no value 


upon their minds, and held them unfit to be 
truſted. Conſcious of their own depravity of 


taſte, they judged of women as of themſelves; 


they looked upon them as equally prone to 
licentiouſneſs, and were convinced that too 
many precautions could not be taken, to ſe- 
cure a fidelity that did not exiſt in their hearts. 
In ſuch a ſituation, what were women but 

9 at bghr? 
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The deſcription given of the treatment of 
the fair ſex in Spain, is not in the leaſt more 
favourable. Here the ſpirit of jealouſy reigned 
in all its horrors: women on the one hand 
were adored, on the other were enſlaved. 
Huſbands tyraniſed by exceſs of Jove, be- 
came in turn the tyrants of their wives. Not 


content with that attachment of ſoul and per- 


fon with Which reaſon ought to be ſatisfied, 

they envied the world the very fight of thoſe 
charms, of which they had the ole poſſeſſion; 

and abſurdly thought, that a woman had no 
title to enjoy the benefit of any ſociety but 
their own. What could reſult from ſuch con- 
duct in the men, but hatred and contempt of 
them in the women, and a. ſettled determi- 
nation to infidelity, whenever occaſions of- 


fered? 


Such was Spain, they tell you, till conſan- 
guinity of ſovereigns opened a way for more 
propitious alterations. France may be thanked 
for thoſe changes that ſince then have been 
gradually taking place, and mitigated the 
ſlavery of the fair. 

England comes next under conſideration. 
As the mildneſs and humanity of the Engliſh, 

is in nothing more conſpicuous than in their 
behaviour to womankind. It is not for want 
of kindneſs to their wives, the French women 
find any fault with Engliſh huſbands; it is for 
quite another reaſon: they tax them with that 


_ diffidence1 in the ſex, w hich abſolves a woman 
N | of 


%. 
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| Interfere with her good humour, or take her 


by which a woman can truly be miſtreſs of 


1 | 
of all trouble and concern in weighty. matters, 
from an apprehenſion that they may either 


off from the inſpection and management of 
other family buſineſs. In conſequence of this 
notion, the women are denied that proportion 
of influence in eſſentials, which only can place 
them on a footing of partnerſhip and equality, 
without which, though they may participate 
in all the ſplendour and proſperity of men's 
circumſtances, yet they cannot be eſteemed 
their aſſociates and confidents, the only titles 


her huſband's heart, - 

Thus you fee how induſtriouſſy the French 
women labour to repreſent the condition of 
the married fair in other countries, as inferior 
to their own in the moſt flattering points of 
view. 

The deleripiith is highly, coloured, and 
quite in that ftile of exceſs and amplification, £ 
in which they delight to ihdulge their volatile 
fancies, much quicker at catching thoſe ideas 
that may pleaſe a heated and careleſs imagi- 
nation, than ſuch as are able to ſatisfy a cool 
and ſteady judgment. | 

After depicting in this manner the matri- 
monial ſituation of women abroad, let us 
now advert to the account try give of their 
own. 

As much as they think ill uſage and im- 
propriety exerciſed | in foreign parts, ſo much 


they 


{ 
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they imagine that a juſt treatment and a rec- 
titude of behaviour in the men in regard to 


them, is their more fortunate portion. 


Conformably to this idea, they largely ex- 
patiate on the ſatisfaction and comfort they 
experience in the married ſtate. No fetters, 
no reſtraints are laid upon them Their per- 
ſons and proceedings are equally free; no ſuſ- 
picions, no jealouſies attend them abroad; 
and they live at home in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the generous liberty | of acting 
as they pleaſe. 

Mean time, they have a full acceſs to the 
knowledge of all tranſactions, whether of a 
domeſtic nature, or in the way of their huſ- 
band's occupations. There are no ſecrets 


for them; whatever is done receives their 


previous ſanction. Hence, fay they, peace 


and unity muſt neceſſarily proceed; as none 
of thoſe diſagreeable after-reckonings can 


take place, that ſo often breed diſcord be- 


tween man and wife, when unlucky pro- 


jects have been adopted without her con- 
currence. | 

Thus they are truly wives; that is to ſay, 
ſharers and coadjutors in all the actions of 
their huſbands. This is the ſureſt tie for 
good conduct and mutual regard on both 


ſides. It ſecures them both, through the im- 


poſſibility of being deficient in prudence, or 


wanting in attachment, without an imme- 4 


diate diſcovery of the offending party. 
; | This 
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This it muſt be acknowledged i is a very 


agreeable theory; how far it may anſwer in 
practice would furniſh matter for an ample 
diſcuſſion. Suffice it- here, that I have Jaid 
before you the ſentiments of French ladies 
on the treatment of married women in their 


ow n and in other countries; leaving it with 


kme to conſider, whether there is more of 
ancifulneſs than veracity in their allegations; 

or whether, notwithſtanding the wander- 
ings of a playful imagination, they do not 
in ſome reſpe&ts approach 192 | near the 
truth. 

I will now conclude theſe remarks on the 
French ladies, by obſerving, that no women 
exhibit a ſtronger contraſt of oppoſite and 
contradictory qualities. One would think 
that nature had deſigned them as proofs of 
her impartial dealing with mankind, by the 
ſerupulous care ſhe has taken to counterpoize 
their various defects with no leſs a diverſity 
of uſeful endowments. - 


While we are charmed with their ſpright- | 


lineſs, we are no leſs disguſted with their 
levity ; and yet, ſtrange to tell, in the midſt 
of that diffipatedneſs of mind which it oc- 
caſions, they are able inſtantly to recollect 
themſelves, and recall their ſcattered thoughts 
for the ſudden deciſion of the moſt grave 
and ſerious affairs. a 

One would imagine from the general tenor 
of their diſcourſe, that nothing but fri- 
1 volouſneſs 
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voleouſneſs occupied their attention; when 
the real truth is, that they are often at the 
very moment of this trifling, taken up with 
the plan or proſecution of ſome deſign, no 
leſs deeply laid than artfully executed. 

They cannot, it ſeems, diveſt themſelves 
of an appearance of gaiety either in the con- 
triving or the performance. of what they 
have projected. They put one in mind of 
thoſe countenances whole features wear a 
perpetual ſmile, not ariſing from internal 
ſerenity, but imprinted on them by the hand 
of nature, and ineffacable by hardſhips and 
calamity. 

This air of gaiety, whit it renders their 
exterior pleaſing, is far from inimical to in- 

Vard compoſure. Though ſeemingly full _ 
of play, they are actually full of thought; 
and they are extremely deceived, who ima- I 

gine them light and airy at all times becauſe _ 
they appear ſo at moſt. 

True it is they ſeldom affect reſerve; and 
ſuch as know them little, are not apt to be 
pre poſſeſſed in favour of their diſcretion; but 
people of penetration will not give them leſs 
credit for neglecting the ſemblance, while 
they are not deficient in the reality. The 
prudence of the French women is like their 
perſons, often in a diſnabille; but, like them 
too, is not leſs intent nor ſucceſsful in com- 
paſſing its end, in ſpite of its unpromiſing 


appearance. 
Ss Thus 


30 
Thus one may truly define them, a mix- 
ture of levity and circumſpection; the weight 
is ſo equal in each of the ſcales, that if acci- 
dentally the one ſnould decline a moment 
from its due level, it immediately recovers 
- ts proper poize, through the exact propor- 
tion of gravity inherent in both. 
Their fondneſs for pleaſure is no leſs 


marked by a peculiar admixture of reſtraint, 


reſulting from conſcientious motives. Even 


the moſt devoted to the gratification of their 


wiſhes, will practice at times the moſt ſevere 


abſtinence. From revelling without limita- 


tion in the wilds of diverſions and joys of 


every kind, they will ſcrupulouſly confine 


themſelves to exerciſes of piety; and from 
ranging at large in vicious courſes, they will 


occaſionally ſubmit to the r 


of a penitential life. | 

This you muſt allow is blending . two 
things the moſt. repugnant in nature, devo- 
tion and licentiouſneſs; it is however a com- 
pound of very common fabrication; it ſhews 
more than any thing elſe the inconſiſtency of 
the human mind, and of what diſcordant 
principles it 1s conſtructed. But it has its 


uſe; it moderates the impetuoſity of paſſions, 


that might otherwiſe prove ungovernable ; 
and prevents individuals engaged in habitual 
vices, from running thoſe lengths to which 
that fatal addiction would lead them _— 
e 
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Ply, were they not arreſted in their career by 


theſe ſeaſonable interruptions! | 

In this manner, it is, the French ladies: 
find means to make; as it were, a compoſi- 
tion between their virtues and "their vices "A 
and to quiet thoſe qualms within, that would 
diſturb their tranquillity, were it not ſecured- 
by theſe temporary ſacrifices of the vanities 
and wicked ways of this world. at the altar 
of religion. 

This contraſt between their good nd bad 
qualities, may be traced in the minuteſt, as 
well as in the principal features of their cha- 
racter. 

Ic is ſtrikingly viſible in matters of impor- | 
tance. . Thus we. ſee voluptuouſneſs go hand 


in hand with devotion ; diſcretion with le- 


vity ; chearfulneſs with improper familia- 
rity „ and eaſe of manners with. too much 
treedom. 89 

In occurrences of leſſer moment, it is 
equally perceptible: they are apt to affect 
elegance, and to forget neatneſs; they are 


expenſive in ſome articles of apparel and fur- 
niture, and niggardly in others; they take 


extraordinary pains in decorating their per- 
ſons, and yet are liable to be neglectful in 


the article of domeſtic cleanlineſs: 


On this contraſt, it ſeems, is chiefly Eg: = 
ed the imputation of their inconſtant diſpo- 


fition. As they are perpetually varying from 


one extreme to another, we thereby are in- 
P duced- 
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duced to accuſe them of being prone to 
change; but we ſhould recollect it is only 


the metamorphoſis of the day; which, like 
a dreſs worn by rotation, is put off and re- 


aſſumed according to the caprice which Pre- 
dominates. 

The mutability died of in the 
French woman, is in moſt things rather a 
ſucceſſive return of the ſame habits and fan- 


cies, that follow each other alternatively at 


different times. It is not that revolution in 


the ſoul and mind which is produced by a 


novelty of paſſions; ſuch internal ſtorms 


ſeldom ariſe but from a change of objects i in 


the other ſex. 

We may now take our final leave of the 
French ladies,. by obſerving that notwith- 
ſtanding the defects that have been ſo freely 
mentioned, the balance of compariſon be- 
tween theſe and'their many amiable qualifi- 


cations, greatly preponderates in their fa- 


vour. 
Take them all in all, there are no women 


more calculated to render ſociety happy; they 


poſſeſs every chief requiſite for that purpoſe 
in the moſt eminent degree. Lively, chear- 
fu}, witty, facetious, their diſpoſition fits 


them naturally for company; the commu- 


nicativeneſs of their temper and the engag- 
ingneſs of their behaviour, beget reciprocal 
harmony, and circulate a ſpirit of ae 


that 


* 
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that is the principal delight and merit of con- 
verſation. 
Qualities ſo acceptable and endearing, can- 
not fail to render them in general ſu premely 
agreeable and prepoſſeſſing, and to cover a 


multitude of thoſe failings and deficiencies 


that are interſperſed in ſome parts of their 


_ Character, like weeds over a beautiful gar- 
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